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April 12 
Dear Diary: 

{ promised to tell you everything, 
Dear Diary, and I’m going to keep my 
promise. But it’s awfully hard some- 
times to write down just how I feel. 
For I am so discouraged. Met Edith 
Williams today on the car. She was 
going somewhere with Jimmy. And 
her clothes were so becoming that I 
envied her. Yes, I envied her clothes 
and I envied her sitting there with 
Jimmy. My hair is_ prettier than 
Edith’s, isn’t it? And my eyes—and 
my complexion? Then why am I 
always so lonesome—so much alone? 
Can’t you help me, Diary? Bobbie’s 
better today. 


al April 15 

More trouble, Diary. Mother said 
today that the money she’d saved for 
my new dress would have to go to pay 
Bobbie’s doctor bill. I’m trying to be 
brave, Diary, but I’m so disappointed. 
I wanted to go to a dance on the 26th. 
Shall I go, Diary? I wonder if I can 
fix up that white organdie from last 


season ? 


# April 18 

Went to church this morning. 
Walked home with Alice Browning. 
Saw Jimmy. He’s always with Edith 
Williams. Oh, if I only had some 
pretty clothes—just a few of them! 
Mother tries so hard to save, but Dad 
never earned a large salary. And 
everything I earn goes toward keeping 
house. But I can still smile, can’t I, Diary? 
Maybe, some day, my ship will come in and I'll 
live happily ever after. 


al April 23 


I’ve decided to wear my organdie to the dance. 
I do hope none of the girls remember it from 
last year. That new sash may help. Do men 
ever remember dresses, Diary? Jimmy will be 
there with Edith Williams. Always Edith 
Williams. Oh, if I only had some becoming 


clothes ! 
& April 27 


I couldn’t write to you last night, Diary—I 
just couldn’t. I cried myself to sleep when I got 
home from the dance. Every girl had a new 
dress but me. I think Edith Williams’ was best 
of all. Do you think Jimmy will marry her? 
Do you? He hardly looked at me last night. 
I came home all alone—so tired and discouraged. 
Isn't there something I can do to get pretty 


clothes ? 
Dl May 15 


Met Mrs. Peters today, with her two children. 
Poor woman—she hasn’t had a new dress in 
years. She can’t afford those in the shops and 
she can scarcely sew at all. I wish I could sew, 
Diary—then I could make my own clothes. Saw 
Jimmy walking down the street today while I 
was buying a magazine, but he didn’t see me. 
I guess he was thinking of Edith Williams. 


s May 16 

Remember that magazine I bought yesterday ? 
Well, I sat up late last night reading it. I just 
couldn’t put it down. For in it I found the story 
of a girl just like myself. She couldn’t afford 
pretty clothes, either, and she was, oh, so dis- 
couraged. And then she learned of a school that 
teaches you, right at home, to make your own 
clothes for a half or a third of what you would 
pay in the shops. Do you think I could learn 
too, Diary? I’m going to find out, anyway. 


al May 18 

More good news, Diary! You know Mrs. 
Devereat <, who has that dressmaking shop on 
Broad street? She is the best dressmaker in 
town. I asked her yesterday if she had studied 
in Paris. “‘No—not in Paris, my dear, but right 
in my own home. Everything I know about 
dre ssmaking and millinery I learned from the 
Woman’s Institute.” Do you hear, Diary—the 
Woman s Institute! Why, that’s the very school 
to which I wrote the other night! 


; Da May 19 

Early today the postman brought me a good 
thick letter from the Woman’s Institute. I 
fairly snatched it from his hand. Guess he 
thought it was a love-letter. Why, Diary, do 
you know the Institute is the most wonderful 
school I ever heard of? Think of it, while I’ve 
been so unhappy, thousands of other girls have 
been learning right at home to make just the 
kind of pretty, becoming clothes they’ve always 
wanted, at oh! such wonderful savings. If they 
ean do it, why can’t 1? I ean, Diary, and I’m 


going to! 
, ba July 16 
I know I’ve forgotten you for nearly two 
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thousands of “lonesome girls.” 
corner there are thousands of “Jimmys.” 
and timely message here for every woman and girl who 
wants to know the happiness of having pretty clothes. 





The Diary of a Lonesome Girl 





Among the readers of “Good Housekeeping” there are 


months, Diary, but I’ve been awfully busy since 
I enrolled with the Woman’s Institute. Think 
of it, Diary, I’m learning how to make the 
pretty clothes I have always wanted. I’ve 
finished the first three lessons, and already I’ve 
made the prettiest blouse. Just think of being 
able to sew for yourself and have pretty things 
for just the cost of materials! 


al August 30 


Well, it’s happened, Diary. There was another 
dance last night and I wore my new dress. You 
should have seen the girls. They were so sur- 
prised. They all wanted to know where I 
bought it. And when I told them I had made 
it myself they would hardly believe me. And 
the men! Don’t tell me they don’t notice pretty 
things. My dance card was filled in five minutes. 
I’ve never had such a good time in my life. 
Jimmy and Edith aren’t engaged yet, Diary. 
Jimmy’s coming to see me on Wednesday night. 


> 
bal October 15 

Here it is only the middle of October and 
already I have more pretty Fall clothes than 
I ever had in my life. And altogether they have 
cost me no more than one really good dress or 
suit would have cost ready-made. Oh, there’s 
a world of difference in the cost of things, Diary, 
when you make them yourself and pay only for 
the materials. Besides, I’ve made over all my 
last year’s clothes—they look as pretty as the 
new ones and the expense of new trimmings and 
findings was almost nothing at all. My friends 
are wondering at the change in me, but we 
know what did it, don’t we, Diary? 


al November 8 

Awfully busy, Diary. I’ve started to sew for 
other people. I made a silk dress for Mrs. Scott 
and a blouse for Mrs. Perry last week. Mrs. 
Scott paid me $10 and Mrs. Perry $3.25. Think 
of it, Diary—little me, who couldn’t sew a stitch 
a few months ago, making clothes for other 
people. Mother just can’t get over it. She's 
actually smiling,these days. Says I’m going to 
earn $30 a week, soon. Do you think so, Diary? 

P. S. Had the nicest letter from Mrs. Picken, 
the Director of Instruction of the Woman’s 
Institute. She must be a wonderful woman, 
Diary. She’s so sympathetic—so kind. I think 
she understands women better than any one else 
in America. She’s taken a personal interest in 
me from the very start. 


al November 17 
Remember mother’s prediction that I would 
soon be making $30 a week as a dressmaker? 
Well, last week I made $35! We'd still be in 
the same old rut if I hadn’t sent in that coupon. 
Isn’t it wonderful what a difference a little thing 
like that makes? It hasn’t been hard, either— 
everything is so clearly explained in word and 
picture. Oh, yes, Diary—I want to whisper 
something in your ear. I—I think Jimmy 
loves me. 
al November 20 
The most wonderful, wonderful thing has 
happened, Diary. Jimmy has asked me to marry 
him. It’s to be in the spring just as soon as 
I get my trousseau ready. It’s going to be the 
best trousseau a girl ever had, every stitch of 
Advertisement 
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it worked by my own hands. Jimmy 
wanted to know what had caused the 
wonderful change in me and I told 
him all about the Woman’s Institute. 
He wouldn’t believe it until I showed 
him my lessons. He said they were 
so easy and simple that he thought he 
would take up Dressmaking himself. 
Imagine Jimmy sewing, Diary! 


* November 26 

Gladys Graham came in to see me 
today. I think she had been crying. 
Said she was discouraged because she 
didn’t have pretty clothes. Then I 
told her all about the Woman’s Insti- 
tute. I think she’s going to find out 
about it. I hope she does. Think 
where I would be, Diary, if I hadn’t 
seen that magazine. Goodbye, Diary 
—Jimmy’s here and I can’t neglect 
him even for you. 


OULDN’T you, too, like to 

have prettier, more becoming 

clothes for yourself and your 
family for less than half what they 
now cost you? Wouldn’t you like to 
have two or three times as many 
clothes at no increased expense? 

You can do it by making them 
yourself. You can save at least $25 on 
a suit priced at $40 in the stores, for 
every item of material it contains 
would cost not more than $15. Ona 
dress retailing at $20, you can save 
$12 or $14. Even on a blouse or a 
child’s frock, or a little boy’s suit 
costing $5, it is easily possible to save 
$2.50 to $3 by buying the materials 
and making it yourself. 

Are such savings as these worth while? What 
would it mean to you to be able to save half or 
two-thirds of what you spend for clothes each 
season ? 

You can learn easily and quickly to make 
pretty, becoming clothes for yourself and others, 
and you can do it right at home, in your spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute. There is 
not the slightest doubt about it. More than 
125,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have proved, by the clothes they have 
made and the dollars they have saved, the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s method. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction thinks so much 
of the Institute and its work that he recently 
called it ‘‘one of Pennsylvania’s most valuable 
educational institutions.” 

Through the Woman’s Institute, you learn how 
to make all stitches and seams; design patterns: 
use tissue-paper patterns; judge, select, buy and 
use materials; make simple, practical waists, 
skirts and dresses; perfect-fitting underwear and 
lingerie; dainty infants’, children’s and misses’ 
clothing; afternoon coats, suits and dresses; 
evening gowns and wraps; tailored coats, skirts 
and complete suits; renovate, dye and make over 
garments; how to embroider, etc 

It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail and it 
is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day, or have household duties that occupy 
much of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little of your time to the course as 
you desire and just when it is convenient. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


T tells all about the 

Woman’s Institute. 
It describes the 
courses in detail and 
explains how you, too, 
can learn easily and 
quickly, in spare time 
at home, to make your 
own clothes and hats 
and dress better at 
less cost, or prepare 
for success in the 
dressmaking or mil- 
linery profession. 

Use the coupon be- 
low or write a letter or post card to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. A copy 
of this handsome booklet will come to you, abso- 
lutely free, by return mail. 

—_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 

(0 Home Dressmaking 0D Millinery 
( Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 
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Has to Say 


The Boy Scouts Have a Birthday 


4E week beginning February 8, 1922, will be 
an interesting one wherever in these United 
States there are boys; the Boy Scouts of 
America will be celebrating the twelfth an- 
niversary of their organization. In preparation for 
your part in that event we ask vou to read the following 
paragraphs which we have received from the pen of one 
of the foremost educators in America, Dr. James E. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University: 
‘A survey of American education does not disclose 
much evidence of a controlling desire to promote pa- 
triotic service. Indeed, if one were to confine one’s 
attention to the work of the schools, particularly of the 
public schools, where, if anywhere, one might expect to 
find the most direct efforts toward teaching the duties 
of citizenship, surprise and disappointment would follow. 
Teachers there are, in great numbers, who see the future 
man or woman in their pupils, and who labor unceasingly 
to fortify them against their day of need; but the test 
that passes pupils from grade to grade does not take into 
account growth in character or moral strength. The 
work of teachers is judged primarily by what their pupils 
know. The virtues and vices of our future citizens are 
a sealed book which our educational authorities do not 
open to inspection. The state seems to have overlooked 
the fact that intellectual power is as great an asset to 
the crook as to the honest man. Public safety, there- 
fore, calls for mere than the schools are officially en- 
couraged to give. 


e FORTUNATELY, however, education is more than 

schooling. The development of character for 
good or ill goes on, whether the child is in school or out 
of school. His impulse to imitate what he sees and adopt 
what he likes in the real world about him is more power- 
ful, because more natural, than the tendency to identify 
himself with the artifical life of the schoolroom. Hence 
the commanding importance of the playground and the 
educational significance of games that enlist a boy’s best 
self in active cooperation with his fellows. If nothing 
better offers, he will take to the streets and find his 
place in a gang of kindred spirits, tearing down or build- 
ing up his neighbor’s property and his own character 
at one and the same time. The real world of the public 
schoolboy, ‘the world in which things of vital importance 
happen,’ as Kipling puts it, is the world outside the 
classroom—the world of the home or of the street, of 
the church or of the saloon. of the library or the pool- 
room, of the club or the gang, of the world of brooks and 
trees and God’s out-of-doors, or the world of alleys and 
backyards and Hell’s Kitchen. 


A Great Educational Movement 


“TT is for this reason that I declare the Boy Scout 

movement to be the most significant educational con- 
tribution of our time. The naturalist may praise it for 
its success in putting the boy close to nature’s heart; 
the moralist, for its splendid code of ethics; the hygienist, 
for its methods of physical training; the parent, for its 
ability to keep his boy out of mischief; but from the 
standpoint of the educator, it has marvelous potency 
for concerting the restless, irresponsible, self-centered 
boy into the straightforward, dependable, helpful young 
citizen. To the boy who will give himself to it, there is 
plenty of work that looks like play, standards of ex- 
cellence which he can appreciate. rules of conduct which 
he must obey, positions of responsibility which he may 
occupy as soon as he qualifies himself—in a word, a pro- 


gram that appeals to a boy’s instincts, and a method 
adapted to a boy’s nature. Every task in scouting is a 
man’s job cut down to a boy’s size. The appeal to a 
boy’s interests is not primarily because he is a boy, 
but particularly because he wants to be a man. 
It is the man in the boy that is emphasized and the 
type of manhood idealized is that which strives ‘to 
stand for the right against the wrong, for truth against 
falsehood, to help the weak and oppressed, and to love 
and seek the best things of life.’ 

“But the most significant contribution of the Boy 
Scout movement to education is its pedagogical methods. 
As a teacher, I take my hat off to the genius of Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, who in little more than a decade 
has done more to vitalize the methods of character train- 
ing than all the school men in this country have done 
since the Pilgrims landed on the New England coast. 
We have preached the virtues of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, and have sought 
for the best means of perpetuating a nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. There have been times when we 
doubted whether a nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We know full well that the experi- 
ment must eventually fail if our citizens grow up ac- 
customed to the evils of a selfishness and greed and 
indifferent to the ravages of privilege and plunder. 
And failure is just as certain, even if a little longer 
deferred, if our citizens are not trained to participate 
actively and constructively in upholding the virtues 
on which both personal character and good citizenship 
are based.” 


TEARLY eight years ago, when the Boy Scouts were 

but babies, Goop HousEKEEFING urged the mothers 

of boys to let them become Scouts. Now that the 

Scouts are entering their ‘teens we again point to them 
as a force for righteousness and clean living. 


Bread Upon the Waters 


Two agencies of mercy—in whose keeping are the 
lives of millions—are in urgent need of help. Here 
the winter is almost over; spring is at hand; what we 
thought would be a season of discontent and suffering 
has happily proved to be but little worse than normal. 
It has not been so in the lands where the American 
Relief Administration and the Near East Relief are 
fighting famine, disease, poverty, and death. The odds 
against them have been too great for them to win all 
along the line. In one village they have been able to say, 
‘By the grace of God and the generosity of the American 
people these children shall live’’; but in another village, 
where the children were just as deserving, just as precious 
in the sight of Him who loves all children, they have had 
to be silent. Now they appeal to you to help them keep 
on feeding the children who have been saved from death, 
to enable them to enlarge their work. They think that 
work such as they are doing is to be measured, not only 
in terms of lives saved today, but in soul values ten, 
twenty, thirty years from now when the children America 
is feeding today will be the men and women upon whom 
will depend the place their countries take in the family) 
of nations. If your imagination has developed its 
normal spread of wings, the bread you cast upon the 
waters now’ will be a large loaf. Send it to either the 
American Relief Administration, 42 Broadway, or the 
Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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THE HAPPY YEAR 
@y M.D.Cole 


Decoration by John R.Flanagan 


HAT ‘do you think the wind says as it whistles in the sky, 
Making the dead leaves dance and spin, throwing them up on high; 
What does it say in the branches, tossing them to and fro? 
“Come out and play,” it whistles, as the seasons come and go. 


What does the little breez ’, whispering in the grass, 
Making the daisies simper as the summer hours pass; 

What does it say to the children, making a cowslip ball? 
“Come out and play,” it murmurs, ‘‘can’t you hear m 


“Come out and play in the winter, with the snowflakes in your hair, 
Come while the gray clouds spill them, like feathers in the air, 
And come when the sun is shining on the daisies at your feet, 
Out in the meadow come and play, for all the year is sweet.”’ 











O editorial boosting 
is ever necessary 
when the new feature is 
a novel by William J. 
Locke. Discriminating 
readers the world over 
know his masterly style, 
his unfailing good humor, 
his ability to create 
lovable characters for 
his stories, and above all 
his wonderful knack of 
story-telling. You can’t 
pick up a Locke story 
without being enter- 
tained, instructed, and 
enriched by contact with 
one of the big novelists 
of the day. A dozen 
famous books substan- 
tiate this statement. The 
story beginning here is, 
we think, a worthy suc- 
cessor to Locke’s best. 
The love story that is 
merely hinted at in this 
first instalment grows 
to be one of the most 
beautiful Locke has told 


LIVIA GALE 
leaned back 
in her chair 


at the end of 
the dining-room table 
and looked first at the 
elderly gentleman on 
her right and then at 
the elderly gentleman 
on her left. 

“You're both of you 
as kind as can be, and 
I’m more than grateful 
for all you’ve done; but 
I do wish you’d see 
that it’s no use argu- 
ing. It only hurts and 
makes us tired. Do 
help yourself, Mr. 
Trivett. And—another 
cup of tea, Mr. Fen- 
march?” 

Mr. Fenmarch, on 
her left, passed his cup 
with a sigh. He was 
a dusty, grayish man, his face covered 
with an indeterminate growth of thin, 
short hair. His eyes were of a dull, un 
speculative blue. ‘‘As your solicitor, my 
dear Olivia,” said he, “I can only obey 
instructions. As the friend of your family 
I venture to give you advice.”’ 

‘““Why the deuce your father didn’t tie 
you up in a trusteeship till you were 
twenty-five at any rate—”’ said Mr. Trivett 
on her right, helping himself to muffins 
the ible, 
cloth, 


noon re 


vas littered with papers and after 
reshments. ‘‘ Why the dickens 
he began again after a sizzling gulp. 


“Yes, it’s most unfortunate,” said Mr. 


R 


covered with a green baize 






























“T’m afraid, my dear Olivia,’ said Mr. Fenmarch mildly, ‘‘I don’t quite see 
months,” said Olivia, ‘‘and now this is the very last end of everything. A final 


T Ay © 


Locke 


By 


Fenmarch, cutting off his friend’s period, 
“and what vou are going to do with your- 
self, all alone in the world, with this 
enormous amount of liquid money, is 
more than I can imagine.”’ 

Olivia smiled. “Of course you can’t. 
If imagination ran away with a solicitor, 
it would land him in the workhouse.” 

“That’s where it will land you, Olivia,” 
said Mr. Trivett. ‘‘Common sense is the 
better mount.” 

“That’s rather neat,” she said. 

“Tf it wasn’t, I wouldn't have said it,” 
retorted Mr. Trivett. 


“You’re so quick and clever,’ said 
understand why 


Olivia, .“that I can’t 





William J. 





you won’t see things from my point ol 
view.” 

“You’ve got to learn that a man of cx- 
perience can’t take the view of a wrong- 
headed young woman.” Mr. Trivett 
emphasized the asperity of his tone by a 
thump of his palm on the table 

Olivia smiled wearily. “It’s such 
pity.” 

“What’s such a pity?” 

“Oh, everything. Of course I know 
you can’t understand. But that’s your 
fault, not mine.”’ 

‘I'm afraid, my dear Olivia,” said Mr. 
Fenmarch mildly, “I don’t quite see what 
we're talking about.” 
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what we’re talking about.” ‘“‘Why, we’ve discussed it every day for the last three 
settlement, as you call it! That’s what you two.dears have come for, isn’t it?” 


OF TRION 


Illustrated by F. R. 


“Why, we’ve discussed it every day for 
the last three months,” said Olivia, “and 
now this is the very last end of everything. 
\ final settlement, as you call it! That’s 
what vou two dears have come for, isn’t 
ee” 

“Unfortunately, yes,” said Mr. Fen 
march. 

“Then it’s all so simple. You’ve 
shown me this’’—she picked up a foolscap 
document"and dropped it—* the full state 
ment of account of my father’s estate, 
I being the only person 
You’ve got to give me one 
last check for that amount—” she tapped 
the document—‘and I give you my re- 


and | approve 
concerned. 


Gruger 


ceipt, and there’s an end of the matter. 
Here it is.” 

Mr. Fenmarch looked pained. Mr. 
Trivett opened his mouth to speak, but 
before he spoke, finished his tea. 

“My dear Olivia,” said he, “I’m sorry 
to see you so flippant. Until your poor 
mother died—God bless her!—we thought 
vou the most capable, level-headed young 
woman in this town. But for the last 
three months—vou’ll forgive my freedom 
in saving so—you have shown yourself to 
be quite impossible.” He paused, angry. 


Olivia smiled and drummed on the table. 
‘“‘Have some more tea.” 
“No, I won’t,” he said in a loud voice. 







“Tm talking for your 
good, Olivia. That’s 
why Fenmarch and I 
are here. Two minutes 
will wind up the busi- 
ness. But we have your 
interests at heart, my 
girl, and we want to 
make a last appeal.” 

She covered with hers 
the back of his red- 
glazed hand and spoke 
in a softened voice: 
“Ves, I know, I know. 
I’ve said already that 
you and Mr. Fen- 
march were dears. But 
what would you have 
me do? I’m _ twenty- 
three. Alone in the 
world.” 

“You have your 
uncle and aunt at Clap- 
ham,” said Mr. Trivett. 

“T’ve also some sort 
of relations in the 
monkey cage at the 
Zoo,”’ said Olivia. 

The repartee to the 
effect that it was the 
fittest home for her 
occurring to Mr. 
Trivett only when he 
was getting into bed 
that night, he merely 
stared at her gaspingly. 

She continued: “I’m 
absolutely alone in the 
world. Do you think 
it reasonable for me to 
stay in this dull old 
house, in this molder- 
ing old town, where 
one never sees a man 
from one year’s end to 
another, living for the 
rest of my life on the 
few hundreds a _ year 
which I could get if 
my capital were prop- 
erly invested?” 

“We don’t grant 
your premises, Olivia,”’ 
said Mr. Fenmarch. 
“The Towers may be 
old, but it is not dull. 
Medlow is not molder- 
ing, but singularly pro- 
gressive, and the place 
seems to—to pullulate 
with young men. So I think our advice 
to you is eminently reasonable.” 

“Oh dear!’’ sighed Olivia. ‘That’s 
where all the trouble comes in. Our ideas 
of .dulness, moldering, and pullu-—what 
you call it—don’t correspond. Mother 
was very fond of a story of Svdney Smith— 
Perhaps she told you. He was walking 
one day with a friend through the slums 
and came across two women quarreling 
across the street, through opposite win- 
dows. And Sydney Smith said, ‘They'll 
never come to an agreement, because 
they are arguing from different prem- 
ses. 


There was a silence. 











IO 

“T’ll have a drop more tea,” said Mr. 
Trivett. 

“‘T think I see the point of the remark,” 
said Mr. Fenmarch grayly. ‘It was a 
play on the two meanings of the word.” 

“That was what my mother gave me to 
understand,” said Olivia. 

Then after another spell of chill silence, 
she cried, her nerves on edge, “Do let 
us come to the end of it!”’ 

“We will,” said Mr. Trivett impres- 
sively. ‘But not before I’ve made a few 
remarks in protest, with Fenmarch as 
witness. I’m sorry there’s not another 
witness—”’ 

“Oh, I'll get one,” cried Olivia. ‘Myra 
—the faithful Myra.” 

“Myra’s a servant, also a fool; and 
you’ve got her under your thumb,” said 
Mr. Trivett. 

“Well, well,” said Olivia, “we'll give 
Myra a miss. But I know what you’re 
going to say—and the kind heart that 
makes you say it.” 


TOUCH of real tenderness crept into 

her fine, dark eves and almost softened 
Mr. Trivett. She looked so young, so slen- 
der, so immature in her simple mourning. 
Her soft, black hair clustered over her fore- 
head in a manner which he felt was incon- 
sistent with a woman fighting her way alone 
in the world. She hadn’t a bit of color in 
her cheeks; wanted feeding up, he thought. 
She was capable enough in her own sphere, 
the management of her house, the care of 
a bedridden mother, the appreciation of 
legal technicalities. Until she had got 
this bee in her bonnet, he had admired her 
prodigiously, though, with the reserve 
which every Englishman makes in his 
admiration, he deplored the shrewdness of 
her tongue. But this idea of hers, to 
realize all her money in hard cash at the 
bank and go off into unknown perils, was 
preposterous. She was not fit for it. You 
could take-her by the neck in one hand and 
by the waist in another and break her to 
bits. .. . He was a good, honest man 
with fatherly instincts developed by the 
possession of daughters of his own, strap- 
ping, red-cheeked girls, who had stayed 
soberly at home until the right young man 
had come along and carried them off to 
modest homes of unimpeachable _ re- 
spectability. So when he met the tender- 
ness in Olivia’s eyes, he mitigated the 
asperities of his projected discourse and 
preached her a very human little sermon. 
When he had. ended, Mr. Fenmarch 
seconded, as it were, the resolution. 

Then Olivia thanked them prettily, 
promis «1 to avoid extravagance and, in 
case of difficultv, to come to them for 
advice. The final check was passed over, 
the final receipt signed, and Olivia Gale 
entered into uncontrolled possession of her 
fortune. - 

The men rose to take their leave. 
Olivia held the hand of the burly, red- 
faced man who had been her father’s 
partner, and looked up at him. 

“T know, if you could have your way, 
you would give me a good hiding.” 

He laughed grimly. ‘Not the least 
doubt of it!’”? Then he patted her roughly 
on the shoulder. 

“And you, Mr. Fenmarch?”’ 

He regarded her drearily. ‘After a long 


experience in my profession, Olivia, I have 
conclusion- 
Goodby.” 


come to one clients are a mis- 


take. 





The Tale of Triona 


Left alone, Olivia stood for a moment 
wondering whether, after all, the dusty 
lawver had a jaded sense of humor. Then 
she turned and caught up the check and 
sketched a few triumphant dancing steps. 
Suddenly, holding it in her hand, she 
rushed out into the hall, where the men 
were putting on their overcoats. 

“We've forgotten the most important 
thing, Mr. Trivett. You wrote me some- 
thing about an offer for the house.” 

“An enquiry—not an offer,” replied 
Mr. Trivett. “Yes. I forgot to mention 
it. A Major somebody—wait—” He 
lugged out a fat pocketbook which he 
consulted. ‘“That’s it. Major Olifant. 
Coming down here tomorrow to look over 
it. Appointment at twelve, if that suits 
you. Unfortunately I’ve an engagement 
and can’t show him round. But I'll 
send Perkins, if you like.” 

“Tf the Major wants to eat me, he’ll eat 
up poor, little Mr. Perkins, too,” said 
Olivia. ‘So don’t worry.” 

She waited until Myra, the maid, had 
helped them into their overcoats and 
opened the front door. After final leave- 
takings, they were gone. Olivia put up 
her hands, one of them still holding the 
check, on Myra’s gaunt shoulders and 
shook her and laughed. 

“T’ve beaten them at last. I knew I 
should. Now you and I are going to have 
the devil’s own time.” 

“We'll have, Miss Olivia,” said Myra, 
withdrawing like a wooden automaton 
from the embrace, “the time we'll be 
deserving.” 

Myra was long, lean, and angular, 
dressed precisely in parlor-maid’s black, 
but the absence of cap on her faultlessly- 
neat, iron-gray hair, and the black apron 
suggested a cross between the housekeeper 
and personal maid. She shared, with a 
cook and a vague, print-attired help, the 
whole service of the house. The fact of 
Myra had been one of the earliest im- 
planted in the consciousness of Olivia’s 
awakening childhood. As far as she 
could remember, Myra had always been 
the same. Age had not withered her nor 
custom staled her infinite invariability. 
She had been withered since the beginning 
of time, and she had been as unchanging 
in aspect and flavor as Olivia’s life-long 
breakfast egg. 


YRA’S origins were hiddenin mystery. 

A family legend declared her a found- 
ling. She had come as a girl from Essex, 
recommended by a friend, long since dead, 
of Mrs. Gale. She never spoke of father, 
mother, sisters, and brothers, but every 
year, when she took her holiday, she was 
presumed to return to her native county. 
With that exception she seemed to have 
far less of a private life than the household 
cat. It never occurred to Olivia that she 
could possibly lead an _ independent 
existence. Her age was about forty-five. 

“They think I’m either mad or im- 
moral,” said Olivia. ‘‘ Thank God they’re 
not religious, or they’d be holding prayer- 
meetings over me.” 

“They might do worse,” replied Myra. 

The girl laughed. “So you disapprove 
too, do you? Well, you'll have to get over 
it;”” 

“T’ve got over many things—one more or 
less don’t matter. And if I were you, 
miss, I wouldn’t stand in this drafty hall.” 

“All that I’m thinking of,” said Olivia 





in high good humor, “is that with you as 
duenna, I shall look foo respectable. No 
one will believe it possible for any one 
except an adventuress.” : 

“That’s what I gather you’re going to 
be,” said Myra. If she had put any sting 
into her words, it would have been a retort. 
But no one knew what emotions guided 
Myra’s speech. With the same toneless- 
ness she would have proclaimed the house 
to be on fire, or dinner to be ready, or the 
day to be fine. 

“Well, if you don’t like the prospect, 
Myra, you needn’t come,” said Olivia. 
“T’ll easily find something fluffy in short 
skirts and silk stockings to do for me.”’ 

“We're wasting gas, miss,” said Myra, 
pulling the little chain of the by-pass 
and thereby plunging the hall in darkness, 

“Oh, bother vou!” cried Olivia. 


HE cleared the dining-room table of the 

tea things and the superfluous papers. 
and opened the window to let out the smell 
of Mr. Trivett’s strong cigar, and crossed 
the passage to the drawing-room opposite, 
where a small fire was still burning. And 
there, in spite of the exultation of her 
triumph over Mr. Trivett and Mr. Fen- 
march, she suddenly felt very dreadfully 
alone, also just a whit frightened. The 
precious check, symbol of independence, 
which she had taken up, laid down, taken 
up again, during her little household 
duties, fell to the ground as she lay in the 
armchair by the fireside. 

Was her victory, and all it implied, that 
of a reasonable being and a decent girl, or 
that of a little fool and a hussy? 

Perhaps the mother whom she wor- 
shipped and to whom she had devotedly 
sacrificed the last four years of her young 
life was the inspiration of her revolt. For 
her mother had been a_highly-bred 
woman of a proud old Anglo-Indian family, 
all Generals and Colonels and Sirs and 
Ladies, whose names had been involved in 
the history of British India for generations; 
and when she threw the Anglo-Indian 
family halo over the windmills and mar- 
ried young Stephen Gale, who used to 
stand in the market place of Medlow and 
bawl out the bidding for pigs and sheep, 
the family turned her down with the 
Anglo-Indian thoroughness that had com- 
pelled her mother to lose her life in a 
plague-stricken district and her father to 
lose his on the north-west frontier. The 
family argument was simple. When you— 
or everything mattering that means you— 
have ruled provinces and commanded 
armies and been Sahibs from the beginning 
of Anglo-Indian time, you can’t go and 
marry a man who sells pigs at auction and 
remain alive. None of the family deigned 
to gauge the personal value of the pig- 


seller. The Anglo-Brahmin lost caste. It 
is true that, afterward, patronizing 


efforts were made by Brahminical uncles 
and aunts and cousins to bridge over the 
impassable gulf, but Mrs. Gale, very much 
in love with her pig-selling husband, 
snapped her fingers at them and _ told 
them in individually apposite terms to go 
hang. 

It was a love match right enough. And 
a love match it remained to the very end 
of all things; after she had korn: him two 
sons and a daughter; all through the young 
lives of the children; up to the day when 
the telegram came announcing the death 
of their older son—the younger had been 














M/4JoR OLIFANT was big and kind and brotherly. Somehow Olivia felt that her mother 

would have liked him, accepting him without question as one of her own caste, and 
would have smiled on him as high priest in charge of the household gods. She reflected for 
a while, then, meeting his eyes, ‘‘ You can have the house, Major Olifant,’’ she said seriously 
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killed in the curious world accident a 
month or so before—and Stephen Gale 
stood by her bedside—she had even then 
succumbed to her incurable malady—and 
said, shaken with an emotion to which one 
does not refer nowadays: 

‘Mary, my dear, what am I to do?” 

And she, the blood in her speaking— 
the blood that had given itself at 
Agra, Lucknow, Khandahar, Chitral— 
replied: 

“‘Go, dear.” 

Olivia, sitting by, gripped her young 
hands in mingled horror and grief and 
passionate wonder. And Stephen Gale, 
just fifty, went out to avenge his sons and 
do what was right in his wife’s eyes, for his 
wife was his country incarnate, her voice 
being England’s voice. A love match it 
was, and a love match it remained while 
he stuck it for two or three years—an 
elderly man at an inglorious Base—until 
he died of pneumonia, over there. 

Mrs. Gale had lingered for a year, and 
close as their relations had been all Olivia’s 
life, they grew infinitely closer during this 
period of bereavement. It was only then 
that the mother gave delicate expression 
to the nostalgia of half a lifetime, the 
longing for her own kind, and the ways and 
thoughts and imponderable principles of 
her own caste. And imperceptibly Olivia’s 
eyes were opened to the essential differ- 
ences between her mother and the social 
circle into which she had married. Olivia, 
ever since her shrewd child’s mind had 
begun to appreciate values, knew per- 
fectly well that the Trivetts and the Gales 
were not accounted as gentlefolk in the 
town. She early became aware of the 
social dividing line across which she could 
not pass so as to enter Blair Park, the 
high-class girls’ school on the hill, but 
which narrowed her to Landsdowne House, 
where the daughters of the tradesmen and 
the manager of the gasworks and the 
veterinary surgeon received their education. 

When she grew up, 
she accepted countless 
other social facts as im- 
mutable conditions of 
existence. Mortals were 
divided by her unques- 
tioning father into three 
categories—‘‘the swells,” 
“homely folk like our- 
selves,” and “common 
people.” So long as each 
member of the three sec- 
tions knew his place and 
respected it, the world 
was as comfortable a 
planet as sentient being 
could desire. That was 
one factor in his wor- 
ship of his wife: she had 
stepped from her higher 
plane to his and had 
lovally, unmurmuringly, 
unregretfully, identified 
herself with it. He had 
never a notion, good 
man, of the shocks, the 
inner wounds, the in 
stinctive revolts, the 
longings that she hid 
behind her loving eves. 
Nor had Olivia; although 
as a schoolgirl she knew 
and felt proud that her 
mother really belonged to 
Blair Park and not to 


ene 


The Tale of Trrona 


Landsdowne House. As she grew up, she 
realized her mother’s refining influence, 
and as far as young blood would allow, 
used her as a model of speech and man- 
ner. And during the long invalid years, 
when she read aloud and discussed a 
wide range of literature, she received un- 
consciously a sensitive education. But it 
was only in this last, poignant intimacy, 
when they were left starkly alone together, 
that she sounded the depths of the loyal, 
loving, and yet strangely suffering woman. 
“T remember once, long ago, when you 
were a mite of five,” Mrs. Gale had said in 
a memorable confidence, ‘‘ we were staying 
at a hotel in Eastbourne, and I got into 
conversation on the veranda with a 
Colonel somebody—I forget his name— 
with whom we had spoken several times 
before—one of those spare, brown, blue- 
eyed men, all leather and taut string, that 
wear their clothes like uniforms. You see I 
was born and bred among them, dear. And 
we talked and we talked, and I didn’t know 
how the time flew, and I missed an ap- 
pointment with your father in the town. 
And he came and found us together—and 
he was very angry. It was the only time 
in our lives he said an unkind word to me. 
It was the only time I gave him some sort 
of cause for jealousy. But he really hadn’t. 
It was only just the joy of talking to a 
gentleman again. And I couldn’t tell him. 
It would have broken his dear heart.” 
This was the first flashlight across her 
mother’s soul, and in its illumination 
vanished many obscure and haunting per- 
plexities of her girlhood. Had Mrs. Gale 
lived the normal life of women surrounded 
by those who loved ker, she would doubt- 
less have gone to her grave without 
revealing her inner self to living mortal. 
But infinite sorrow and the weakness 
engendered by constant physical pai: had 
transformed her into a spirituality just 
breathing the breath of life and regarding 
ber daughter less as a woman than as a 


THE OTHERS 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


If I must live as others live, and do as others do, 
I’ll store my little House of Life with tinsel-glitter too. | 
But somewhere through the smother-shine 
Of all the things men point as mine, 

I'll set a single pane ajar 

To glimpse a golden-bending star, 

And let the moor wind through. 


If I must love as others love, with cynic-shrugging pose 

I'll strip my small Love-garden’s plot of jessamine and rose. 
But somewhere in a secret nook 

Where no one else would think to look, 
I'll spare a patch of heart’s-ease sweet 
Where I may run on wistful feet 

At every twilight’s close. 


If I must think as others think, in terms of Everyday, 

I’ll hang my little Room of Dreams with arras drab and gray. || 

But still a tiny tended fire 

Of leaping hopes and gay desire 

Shall set the dinginess alight, 

To fold me warm and close at night, 
i] And shine across the way. 





kindred essence from whom no secrets 
could be hid. 

So when, at last, her mother faded out of 
existence and Olivia’s vigil was over, she 
faced a world of changing values with a 
new set of values of her own. She could 
not formulate them, but she was acutely 
conscious that they were different from 
those of the good, honest Mr. Trivett and 
the dull and honorable Mr. Fenmarch. 
and that to all the social circle which these 
two represented they would be unin- 
telligible. 

All these memories and vague certainties 
passed through the girl’s mind as she sat 
before the fire in self-examination after 
her victory, and conflicted with the prosaic 
and indubitably common-sense arguments 
of her late advisers. 

“You have a comfortable home of your 
own. Why on earth don’t you stay in it?” 
Mr. Trivett had asked. 

But she had stayed in it, alone, for the 
three months since her mother’s death, 
waiting on the law’s delays, and those 
three months had been foretaste enough 
of the dreary, infinite years that would lie 
before her, should she remain. She was 
too young, too full of sap, to face the blight 
of sunlessness. She longed for the sights 
and the sounds and the freedom of the 
great world. What she would do when she 
got into it, she did not exactly know. 
Possibly she might meet a fairy prince. If 
such a speculation was that of a hussy, why 
then, she argued, all women are hussies 
from birth. As for being a fool for defying 
advice on the proper investment of her 
money—well, perhaps she was not quite 
such a fool as Mr. Trivett imagined. Ii 
she did not spend her capital, it would be 
just as safe lying on deposit at the bank 
as invested in stocks and shares; safer, for 
she had lately had wearisome experience oi 
the depreciation of securities. She would 
not be senselessly extravagant; in faci, 
with the sanguineness of youth she hope | 

to be able to live on the 

interest on her deposit 
\| and the rent of the fur- 
nished house. But be- 
hind her, definite, tan- 
gible, uninfluenced by 
stock - exchange fluctua- 
tions, would be her for- 
tune. And then—a con- 
tingency which she <lid 
not put before Trivett 
and Mr. Fenmarch, for a 
| woman seldom discloses 
her main argument to a 
male adversary—thcre 
might come a glorious 
| moment in some now 
| unconjecturable adven- 

ture when it might be 
| essential for her to draw 
| checks for dazzling sums 
| which she could put in 
| her pocket and with 
which she could go over 
| mysterious hills and far 
away. She stood on the 
edge of her dull table- 
land and gazed wide-eyed 
| at the rolling land of 
| romance veiled by gold 
and purple mist. And 
in that land, from im- 
1] memorial time, people 
carried their money in 
— (Continued on page 1§3 
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In honor of the most important conference ever held in America, and perhaps in the world, Washington was 


brilliantly illuminated on the opening nights. 


This picture was made from in front of the Congressional Library 


There are four unforgetable Washington pictures in these 


Letters from a Senator’s 


By 


EAR ALICE: 

I know only too well—and 
from personal experience—how 
difficult a woman who has spent 

all her winters in a big city finds it to 
adjust herself happily and usefully to 
a long, cold, uneventful winter in rural 
Ney England. It is harder for her— 
much harder—than for the woman who 
has lived the year round in the country 
all her life. So your letter struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my breast. 

‘Here everything moves with its usual 
monotony,” you write; ‘one has to create 
interests or rust out. I rideva little, I walk 
a little, I read a lot, and I am trying to do 
my duty on the local school board by 
getting in touch with the children. Do 
write 


Write me. I am jealous of all your other 
Iriends. Even Anne”—why the ‘‘even?”’ 
“has had a letter.” 


Well, my dear, you shall certainly have 





your letter, and I hope you will think it is 
worth waiting for. since I have literally 
Neen having the time of my life this last 
month. Did you ever, as a little girl, 


stand turning a kaleidoscope, marveling 


Frances P 





arkinson 


at the beautiful, symmetrical designs 
which succeeded one another as rapidly 
as you could move your hand, and calling 
the other members of the family to share 
the gorgeous pictures with you? I have 
constantly been reminded of that feeling 
lately, for Washington has been truly 
kaleidoscopic in its variety and beauty, 
and I will try to share some of these 
wonders with you. 

The first picture is deep purple, I think— 
the purple which is the color of mourning 
and yet of royalty as well, so infinitely 
more poignantly suggestive of noble grief 
than black: the rotunda of the Capitol 
on the night of the tenth of November. 
The afternoon before, the body of our 
Unknown Soldier, escorted by a military 
guard of honor, had been brought there 
upon the arrival of Dewey’s old ship, the 
Olympia, and placed upon the catafalque 
where the bodies of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley had rested; and in the evening, 
President and Mrs. Harding, Vice-Presi 
dent Coolidge and Speaker Gillette 
representing the Senate and House, 
and the Secretary of War laid the first 





Wife 


Keyes 


casket. 
while the guard of five soldiers had begun 


wreaths upon the flag-covered 
their silent vigil around it. Early the next 
morning, the public—already waiting in a 
line more than two blocks long and as broad 
as the sidewalk—was admitted, allowed 
to pass into the Capitol through the cen- 
tral entrance. through the rotunda with- 
out stopping, and out by a side door; and 
dawn was breaking on Armistice Day be- 
fore the last of the one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children who made up 
that vast throng of mourners had gone, 
for no one was denied admittance. Mean- 
while. from nine in the morning until ten 
at night, different organizations to which 
a permit had been previously given by the 
War Department, were allowed. one after 
the other. to meet at the Senate entranc 
at a specified time, proceed to the rotunda 
with a military escort, and remain for 
ten minutes beside the casket, holding 
appropriate exercises and laying wreaths 
at its base—wreaths which were then re 
moved to the side of the chamber by 
attendants in order to make room for the 
next ones to be placed there. 



















14 Letters from a Senator’s. Wife 


It was half-past nine in the evening 
when the turn of the League of American 
Penwomen came—a distinguished gather- 
ing of writers from all over the country, 
with three of the four women on the Ad- 
visory Board of the Disarmament Con- 
ference among our number—and [I felt 
a greater sense of dedication to my work 
than ever before as, with Mrs. DuPuy, 
the National President, and Angela 
Morgan, the poet, I walked, as National 
Vice-President, into the dim, silent room 
where the Unknown Soldier lay. 

The only light in the rotunda came from 
a circle of concealed globes high in the 
dome, and fell, like a shaft of light from 
heaven, full upon the casket. The rest 
of the chamber was dusky, like a river at 
twilight. We could barely see the great 
crowds passing through on the other side 


of the slim cordon which separated, us» 


from them, or the magnificent wreaths 
of flowers, heavy with fragrance, which, 
by that time, went twice around the ro- 
tunda. And there was something of the 
stillness of a great, deep-running river 
about it all, too—even the feet of the 
multitude seemed miraculously to make no 
sound on the marble pavement—I heard 
countless persons speak of the strangeness 
of this fact—and there was not a whisper, 
not a cough, not a sigh. The heads of the 
five soldiers standing about the bier were 
bowed. as if in prayer. At its head stood 
the gift of China, the golden figure of 
Victory, wide-winged, bearing the palm 
and sickle in one hand, the other hand up- 
lifted. At its foot lay a black 
velvet cushion with medals 
pinned on it. Silently we laid 
down our wreaths while Angela 
Morgan, looking like some in- 
spired, angelic being. the folds 
ef her white satin dress falling 
about her like the drapery of 
a statue, her beautiful. pale face 
uplifted in the one shaft of light. 
recited her poem, ‘‘To the Un- 
known Soldier”’: 
“He is known to the sun-white 
Majesties, 
Who stand at the gates of dawn; 
He is known to the cloud-borne 
companies 
Whose souls but late have gone. 
Like wind-flung stars through lattice 
bars 
They throng to greet their own; 
With voice of flame they sound his 
name 
Who died to us unknown. . . . 


“Oh, strange how the ground with 
never a sound 

Swings open, tier on tier, 

And standing there in the shining air 

Are the friends he cherished here. 

Like blossoms blown their souls have 
flown 

Past war and reeking sod; 

In the book unbound their names 
are found— 

They are known in the courts of 
God!” 


HE next picture is white—the dazzling 

white of pearls and snow and lilies— 
the white of the marble of the memorial 
amphitheater at Arlington where the 
scene was enacted—the ceremonies at- 
tending the burial of the Unknown Dead 
on the morning of November eleventh 
—Armistice Day. There was a_ faint 


haze, like a gray veil, over the blue of the 


skies early that morning, but it fluttered 


away, and when I took my seat in the 
immense structure, which holds five thou- 
sand people, the sun was shining brightly. 
It fell on the wreaths of flowers and laurel 
given by every state in the Union—each 
exactly alike except for the different 
State coats of arms which, formed their 
centers, and each containing one leaf of 
solid gold—which, looped together with 
long ropes of laurel, were fastened at the 
tops of the tall, fluted columns that sur- 
round the amphitheater. It fell on the 
still more gorgeous wreaths which deco- 
rated the boxes occupied by the members 
of the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic 
Corps, and the Cabinet; and on the great 
mass of wreaths moved out from the 
Capitol and grouped together in an enor- 
mous bank at the foot of the stage. The 
sun shone, too, on the white vestments of 
the choir, as it advanced singing my favor- 
ite hymn, ‘‘The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War.” As the last two lines rang out, 
“Oh, God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train,” 

the casket was placed by its body-bearers 
on the catafalque above the mound of 
flowers, with its escort of choir and clergy, 
pall-bearers, General Pershing, and other 
distinguished officers of the army and 
navy standing about it. And finally, the 
sun shone, too, full on the face of President 
Harding, as at ten minutes of twelve, he 
took his place, with Mrs. Harding and 
Vice-President and Mrs. Coolidge, on the 
stage behind the bier. 


Adventures 
In Captivity 


W IX have good news for 

' every reader and 
lover of the “Wild Heart” 
stories by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier. Even more touch- 
ing than those first simple 
idylls of child and animal 
friendship far up in the 
Puget Sound country, these 
new sketches are alive with 
dramatic force in the por- 
trayal of wild hearts trapped, 
forced to live in the jails 
men build them. They be- 
gin next month, remember! 


Standing, the vast audience sang ‘‘ The 
Star-spangled Banner,” and listened to 
Chaplain Axton’s invocation. Then, just 
before the stroke of twelve, the trumpet 
call ‘*To Attention” sounded three times, 
and we bowed our heads for the two 
minutes’ silence—a silence so profound 
that somehow the realization that not 
only the group gathered there, but the 
entire nation, was sharing in it was 
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overwhelming. At the end of it, we sang 
“America,” and then Mr. Weeks, the 
Secretary of War, took his place in the 
rostrum and presented to us the Speaker 
of the Day. 

‘We are gathered,” he said, ‘not tg 
mourn the passing of a great general. but 
an unknown soldier of the Republic, who 
fought to sustain a great cause for which 
he gave his life. Whether he came from 
the north, the south, the east, or the west. 
we do not know. Neither do we know his 
name, his lineage, or any other fact relating 
to his life or death, but we do know that 
he was a typical American who responded 
to his country’s call, and that he now sleeps 
with the heroes. .. . 

“We who are gathered here in such 
numbers are simply representative of all 
the people of the United States who are 
here in spirit, and whose sentiments have 
been more stirred by this event than by 
any in the life of our country. These 
sentiments can be adequately expressed 
by only one citizen—the President cf 
the United States.” 

The President’s speech I suppose you 
have read—at least I hope you have, 
though I am constantly amazed at the 
number of women—intelligent women like 
yourself, Alice—who, simply through their 
own negligence, do not follow the great 
events of the day through the press—but 
I want you to go over again the parts that 
impressed me most: 

“Sleeping in these hallowed grounds are 
thousands of Americans who have given 

their blood for the baptism of 

freedom. ... Burial here is 
rather more than a sign of the 
Government’s favor: it is a sug- 
gestion of a tomb in the heart 
of the nation, sorrowing for its 
noble dead... . 

‘Ours are lofty resolutions to- 
day, as with tribute to the dead 
we consecrate ourselves to a 
better order for the living. With 
all my heart, I wish we might 
say to the defenders who survive, 
to mothers who sorrow, to 
widows and children who mourn, 
that no such sacrifice shall ever 
be asked again... . 

“Modern warfare is no longer 
a conflict of chivalry, no more a 
test of militant manhood. It is 
only cruel, deliberate, scientific 
destruction. I speak not as a 
pacifist fearing war, but as one 
who loves justice and hates war 
I speak as one who believes that 
| the highest function of the gov 
ernment is to give its citizens 
the security of peace, the op 
| portunity to achieve, and the pur 
| suit of happiness. . . . Stand 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ing here to day on_hallowe‘ 
ground, conscious that all Amer- 
ica has halted to share in the 
tribute of heart and mind and 
soul to this fellow American. 
. . . Ican sense the prayers of our people. 
of all peoples, that this Armistice Day 
shall mark the beginning of a new and 
lasting era of peace on earth, good-will 
toward men. Let me join in that prayer 
Our Father who art in Heaven. . . . 
When the President finished his speech, 
the flag concealing the casket was partially 
turned back, and on the plain black 
covering under- (Continued on page 17) 
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Ta Wai, choking back her sobs, clung to the arm of Yen Hao, as they turned into the narrow, 
black alleyways that ran in sinister lines of darkness through Chinatown’s crooked streets 


THE BOAT ON THE STREAM 


Squier 


By 


Y HEN the slow dusk comes to 
/ Chinatown, wrapping its 
tawdriness around with a 


cloak of darkness and button- 

h yellow lights, then it is that 
endeavors awake to evil life and 

sible and unclean, through the 

odorous alleyways. When the 
night has descended on Chinatown, bring- 
ing with the gloom a semblance of romance 
to all that the day has shown to be harsh 
and sordid, then it is that behind guarded 
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Tllustrated by 


Walt Louderback 


doors strange things are bought and sold. 
Dreams are for sale, prisoned in black, 
gummy balls, released through smoke, 
sleepily sweet. Mysterious drugs, potent, 
compelling, to open the cramped doors of 
the day’s bitterness to the lily fields of 
forgetfulness. There are lives for sale, too. 


Behind those secret doors it is as easy to 
buy a man’s death as it is a woman’s life 
And woe be unto him who shall put his puny 
voice against the might of the Word, when 
it has been spoken by the Tong. For be- 
hind the Tong there is power, swift, deadly. 
What says the proverb? “Three things 
are certain: Life, death, and vengeance.”’ 

Yen Hao, slouching against the door of 
Sing Luey’s tea and rice store, was athrill 
with the mystery of the night. He leaned 
crookedly against the shabby paneling, 
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with one leg distorted and 
turned in toward the other. 
His face, half visible in the 
light that came from the 
yellow gleam of the lantern 
hung above the doorway, 
was slenderly molded, with 
eves that were those of a 
dreamer, and a mouth made 
only for the saying of kindly 
things. A young face, and 
a young and goodly body, 
missing perfect beauty only 
by a savage whim of fate 
that at birth had twisted 
one of his limbs out of 
shapeliness and made of it 
an ugly, dragging thing that 
scuffed on the pavement 
out of rhythm with other 
footsteps that passed in 
steady procession. 

There had been no need 
for Yen Hao’s_ honorable 
parents to name him, their 
first-born, “Little Pig’’ or 
“Ugly Puppy” to deceive 
the evil spirits into thinking 
him unworthy of their spite- 
ful attentions. They had 
called him simply the 
“Lame One.” And the 
devils of the air had but 
to look at the twisted 
limb to know that misfor- 
tune had already set its 
seal upon the life of the 
puny man child. 

Yen Hao had been 
brought to the far western 
land when still so young 
that he had not outgrown 
his milk name. And soon 
an epidemic, raging like 
China’s dragon through the 
fetid streets of the crowded 
Oriental section, had de- 
voured at a breath his ven- 
erated father and mother. 
Came the missionary 
women with their austere 
faces and black dresses, 
gathering the orphaned ones 
into their care. But Yen 
Hao escaped them cleverly, 
huddling his small body 
into shadowed corners as they went by. 

So the Lame One had drifted like a 
fragment of flotsam from childhood to 
manhood on Chinatown’s murky stream. 
Sometimes his lonely, inconsequential life 
was drawn into whirlpools of hunger and 
cold. Sometimes it was sucked into dull 
eddies of lassitude, wherein he pondered 
vaguely why he lived and what was at the 
end of the turgid river of life. He ate 
seldom, slept where sleep overtook him, 
caught at snatches of work that were 
thrown to him by careless hands, and at 
times made of his warped life a key that 
fitted into the secret doors of the High 
Ones. But always, through the years of 
emptiness, had he yearned for beauty. 
The love of it was like a clear, white flame 
that poised on the prow of the drifting boat 
that was his soul. 

now, as he leaned against the tea and 
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Ta Wai spoke slowly and a little wistfully: ‘‘I feel myself slipping away. 
heart of kindness, that you could come with me, for then I would not be 


rice store of Sing Luey, he felt a delicious 
inner happiness. For this day, at least, 
had his heart hunger for loveliness been 
appeased. On a dust heap behind the 
book store of Wo Liang he had found a 
tattered, dirty book of thin rice paper, 
traced with characters once bold, now 
faded with the grime of many years. A 
colfection of the poems of the venerated 
bard Ch’en Tai Yung had his hand thus 
chanced upon, and he had hidden the book 
underneath his shabby black jacket, hug- 
ging it tightly to his heart. Until the dusk 
came creeping through the ragged alley- 
ways like a thief that has stolen the treas- 
ure of the day, he had sat crouched in a 
narrow doorway, reading feverishly, hun- 
grily, gorging himself to repletion on the 
fair tone-pictures of the ancient poems, the 
exquisite harmony of their rhythm as he 
intoned them softly to himself. 


Now, engaged in the slothful duty that 
had been his of nights for the past two 
months, his mind was free, even though his 
eves kept constant watch as he leaned 
crookedly in the doorway under the yellow 
lantern. For Sing Luey’s tea and rice 
store was but the entranceway to rooms ol 
forbidden pleasures. There were gambling 
rooms behind the store, and underneath 
the ground dark labyrinths where opium 
dreams were sold. And it was Yen 
Hao’s nightly duty to lounge thus neg! 
gently in the doorway and to scan carefull) 
all who sought admittance; to warn, by 
the pressure of an electric button, agains! 
the coming of officers of the law. 

Through his mind bits of the tone-pic- 
tures were moving like clouds across an 
empty sky, grouping themselves into lovely 
forms, dissolving, fading, melting into 
others— 
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It is as if I were carried out on the current of a great river. 


afraid.” 


_There was one poem which he loved best 
of all. He repeated it to himself now, his 
lips moving wordlessly, his eyes in a haze 
of dreamy rapture: ; 

“My soul is like a boat on the stream, 
Drifting and gliding through emerald waters. 
Dawn comes and high noon, and still I go 


onward. 
OT . 
Where is there rest for my heavy oar? 
My soul is weary of sunlight that glistens 


On Waters so calm, so relentlessly slow. 
Pac in the evening, I see’a great city, 
nd there in the port I shall anchor at rest.” 


ali life had been indeed so, he told him- 
eu. Drifting without will, without di- 


rection, imlessly, futilely 

: \ su iden shadow fell across his brooding. 

‘ne skem of thoughts was cut as if by a 
p knife. A woman, old and bent, with 


cllow, wrinkled face and eyes that were 


0 slanted spots of fear, had come up to 


I wish, O 


Her eyes closed wearily, and a tear glistened beneath the lashes 


him silently, and there was pleading in the 
gnarled and shaking hands she held out to 
him. 

He greeted her with courtesy, for she had 
been kind to him. The old Sai Len Su, 
many times in the lean years that were be- 
hind him, had called him into the humble 
rooms that were hers, and had given him 
rice, tea, and fish. Many times had her 
daughter, the fragile and lily-like Ta Wai, 
served him with her own hands, her shy 
child eyes smiling down at him as he 
praised the poor food in extravagant and 
poetic terms. 

The old woman peered about her as if to 
pierce the darkness with her eyes and rob 
it of its menace. She drew Yen Hao away 
from the yellow lantern’s light, deep into 
the shadow of the jutting balcony. Her 
voice was barely audible. 

“Listen to me, Lame One, and heed a 








mother’s prayers, for I am 
sorely tried and have need 
of your help.” 

One thin hand was on 
his black-sleeved arm. She 
was trembling. 

“Honorable mother,’ he 
soothed her in a whisper, 
“deign to let your heart 
rest in peace, and tell me 
how I may serve you.” 

It was in his mind to ask 
of Ta Wai, the girl-child 
who had smiled on him 
innocently, confidingly. But 
one does not ask of girl- 
children. 

“QO son of honorable 
parents who were taken to 
their ancestors” — the old 
woman’s voice broke sud- 
denly, and a tremor passed 
through her whole body— 
“T come to you for help in 
this, the hour of my daugh- 
ter’s sorrow.” 

Yen Hao felt a twinge at 
his heart. His hand closed 
over the trembiing one on 
his arm. “What of your 
lovely daughter, O vener- 
ated mother?” he asked 
anxiously. 

““She—O Lame One, only 
you can save her. I am in 
debt to Sing Luey for food, 
and he claims my daughter, 
my slender, white rose, in 
payment.” 

Yen Hao was silent for 
an instant. ‘Does the hon- 
orable Sing Luey claim 
your rose of beauty for his 
wife?” 

The old woman’s head 
sank until it touched her 
shrunken breast. ‘No. son 
of kindness, for a sing-song 
girl.” 

Yen Hao’s heart was beat- 
ing heavily, but he made no 
sign. Aslave girl! Ta Wai, 
the lily child! He had seen 
the slave girls in the hidden 
rooms beneath the store, in 
the underground labyrinths 
of filth and horror. Waxen-faced and 
heavv-lidded they were, with eyes that 
stared and saw nothing. Shrunken of 
mind and body, they existed dully, without 
hope, without reason, sunk in a torpor of 
opium dreams and soul-deadening drugs. 
And Ta Wai— 

A great revolt arose within him. Was 
she, the timid one, the sweet and confiding 
girl flower, to be sucked down into the filth 
of Sing Luev’s unlawful desire? For the 
moment he had no hope of saving her, for a 
great helplessness surged through and over 
his pity, his horror that fate could be so 
unkind. What could he, Yen Hao, do 
against the might of Sing Luey’s will? 
What could his puny body avail against 
the wrath of the Golden Dragon Tong? 
According to the law of his people, the girl 
child belonged to Sing Luey if the mother 
could not pay her debt. According to the 
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18 The Boat on the Stream 


on his arm. Her voice shook as if with 


ancient law of his*land—yes. But deep 
within him a voice cried out to his heart 
that it must not be so; that the life of Ta 
Wai must not be broken because of a bag 
of rice unpaid for. 

He spoke slowly, uncertainly. His eyes 
were troubled and heavy. ‘Be of courage, 
reverend mother. I myself will pay the 
debt which you have contracted. This 
night will I tell the worthy Sing Luey that 
I, miserable and insignificant, will bind my- 
self to deliver unto him the full amount 
which he requires.” 

He knew not how he could fulfill this 
promise; his pay was a pittance. But 
somehow it should be accomplished. 

The old woman only tightened her hold 
























Yen Hao, slouching against the door of Sing 
Luey’s tea store, was athril! with the mystery 
of the night. Always, through the years 
of emptiness, he had yearned for beauty 





racking fear. “Son of kindness, it is too 
late to speak of payment of debts—he has 
taken her!” 

Now indeed the repression of Yen Hao’s 
race failed him. His breath came in a 
painful hiss. ‘‘Ai! She is then already in 
Sing Luey’s hands?” 

“T fear so,O Lame One. I returned but 
now to my unworthy house whence I had 
departed to try and borrow money to keep 
his evil shadow from my threshold. She 
was gone, miserable that Iam! Torn bits 
of her clothing there were on the floor, a 
knife lay where it had been struck from 
her hand—my littlest one! She is so frail, 
so timid—she was sick, too, of a fever—ai, 

that they should tear her from 
me! Lame One, to you are 
known the secret passageways 
that lie beneath the ground— 
listen to my heart that cries 


=f” out toyou. Save my girl child, 


and i will be your slave. My 
r) withered life shall be devoted 
to repaying you—”’ 

He put his hand over her 
mouth, for her voice had risen 
into shrill tremors of incoher- 
ency. Hespoke rapidly, almost 
without thought. 

“Silence, venerated woman, 
as you value your daughter’s 
life and your own! Go now, 
quickly, and I will seek her 
out. If she be indeed in the 
hands of Sing Luey, I will find 
her and try to bring her to 
you. Perhaps I will fail, but 
1 will do my unworthy best.” 








The old woman would have kissed his 
hands, but he pushed her away from him. 

“Go, go! Let none suspect that voy 
have spoken with me.” 

Again Yen‘Hao was alone with the night 
and his swirling, incoherent thoughts. The 
sense of beauty which had thrilled his 
heart such a little while ago had vanished, 
drawn into a vortex of fearful imaginings 
and a premonition of disaster. 

A deadly fear touched his body with cold 
fingers and stilled the racing blood to 
sluggish numbness. He had spoken so 
quickly, given his promise so thoughtlessly, 
The prayer of a woman who had befriended 
him, the imminence of danger for the lily 
child who had smiled upon him, these were 
the compelling motives that had prompted 
kis mad resolution. And now—what of 
the difficulties that lay in the road to the 
accomplishment of his promise. What of 
the consequences to Ta Wai, to her mother 
—to himself? Once, long ago, a certain 
yeliow man had tried to rescue a slave girl 
belonging to Sing Luev. The Tong had 
caught him. Yen Hao had seen his dead 
face after they had finished with him— 
Involuntarily he shivered, as if the balmy 
night had turned to winter. 

He flung his armacross his eves as if to shut 
out some horrible vision. Then he jerked 
it away again. His breath caught in a laugh 
that was half hysteria. His life! What did 
it matter; what was it that he should hold it 
so dear? A piece of twisted driftwood flung 
upon the shores of life by disdainful gods. 
A bubble, swirling in the current— 

Up from the surf-like pounding of his 
thoughts there tossed, like an iridescent 
spray, the rhythmical tone-poem of Ch’en 
Tai Yung. 

“My soul is like a boat on the 
stream—”’ 


And suddenly he was not afraid. 
As he turned limping into the 
narrow alleyway that flanked 
the store, he was smiling, and 
there was something of triumph 
in the uneven shuffling of his 
steps as they chipped their way 
into the darkness. 

Of the succeeding moments 
Yen Hao could have told little. 
It was an inner craft that led 
him, an inner courage that 
recked not of a slim, underfed 
body and a dragging, twisted 
linb. He knew the foul-smell- 
ing, iron-barred room at the end 
of an underground labyrinth 
where Sing Luey blunted the 
lives he took, bending them to 
his will by pain, by starvation, 
or by the soul-deadening smoke 
of the poppy. Ta Wai would be 
there now, a huddled bundle 
of misery, her dark eyes stretche« 
wide with fear, her soft, red 
mouth like a crushed flower 

He pushed open the secret 
doorway that led from the alley 
down into the hidden caverns 
of Chinatown. The wrinkled 
vellow man on guard did not 
challenge him, for the Lame One 
was known to be in Sing Luey s 
employ. Down the twisting 
flights of stairs he limped; went 
the length of earth-walled 
avenues reeking of opium and 
filth. (Continued on page 115) 
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Prayer has no virtue unless it clears the channel to God. 





Light comes 


with the cleared channel; there’s glory in it as with the sun in a new day 


THE OPEN CHANN 


A heart-to-heart talk about religion in terms of every-day living 


HE sun comes up these days 

with such gentle radiance, send- 

ing all-pervasive color through 

the eastern sky, paling the 
morning star into insignificance, pene- 
trating every existing thing: the farthest 
green tip of the long, swaying fir boughs 
and the sap that runs deep in their cen- 
turies-old trunks; one rose that hangs late 
on the highest branch of the roof-climbing 
vine, and its root deep buried in the mold; 
the old man just about finishing life in the 
nouse across the street, rousing him to 
a new day of work, and the little baby in 
his crib up under the eaves, who wakes to 
catch at a golden beam that touches his 
petal-soft cheek... . And some people 
doubt God! 

I wonder if one reason is because of 
houses? When I wake, out under the 
trees, I think so. Imagine opening your 
eyes in the lap of the swaying, rhythmic 
earth shrouded in beauty and mystery, 
one with the moon and the sun and the 
Stars, one with the rolling tides, the seas 
pounding on the beaches, the winds beat- 
Ing on the earth, one with the whole 
Creu Plan —imagine all this as compared 
with waking in a house, perhaps torn out 
of sleen by a blatant alarm clock, to four 
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PELE DAR STOR BS 
Alexander P. Milne 


walls that close you in with a medley of 
tinselly trappings—a dresser over there, 
knick-knacks in silver and ivory. . 
Is it any wonder that our minds, which 
tend to narrow themselves to outlook, 
get a sort of pinhead vision of life? 

I was a guest recently at an excellent 
club of women in a wealthy suburb—well- 
groomed women in rustling silks, who had 
come in their own cars—and a community 
church representative called and asked 
permission to present his case. He was 
a circumspect gentleman of middle age, 
unctuous, ingratiating, eager to please. 
He explained that he wished to start 
a community church in their neighbor- 
hood which now had no church, and he 
hoped for their cooperation. It would be 
a church, he earnestly assured the ladies, 
to which no one could object, and of a type 
to draw no “objectionable” people; 
a church that scarcely could be recognized 
as a church—no steeple, nothing in the 
least churchy, quite bungalowish, in fact. 
The clergyman in charge would be a man 
of the very highest culture, drawing a 
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large salary—the salary guaranteed. He 
named the salary in round figures; he 
hinted, as a probe to receptivity, that if 
there was not sufficient cooperation, this 
salary would move on and be spent else- 
where. He had chosen a large lot so as 
not to be too close to any one, and if any 
lady present objected to his location, if it 
was too near any of their homes, he would 
find another gladly, go just anywhere 
they might suggest. He asked only to be 
allowed to fit in with their plans—he didn’t 
wish to disturb anything, or be in any 
one’s way, or spoil any one’s neighbor- 
hood. . . . Ina moment of mind wander- 
ing I got the impression that it was a pest- 
house he was trying to locate in their 
midst. 

God to be let in under cover, heavily 
camouflaged! 

I slipped into a public meeting in a 
down-town hall where a college professor 
was advertised to speak on “the very 
latest word in the new _ psychology’’; 
a dingy audience, frankly tired, but hope- 
ful; the professor, young, sure of himself. 
His “last word”’ turned out to be mostly 
a denial of many of the unimportant claims 
in the name of “sviritism,” his main 


argument being (Continued on page 135) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE SULGRAVE INSTITUTION 


In 1914 the British-American Peace Centenary Committee purchased Sulgrave Manor, the ancient home of the Wash- 
ington family, to be a permanent memorial of the century of peace between great Britain and the United States 
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Restored to its original beauty, the Washington home in 
England has become a place of pilgrimage for Americans 


MERICA is full of Washington 
houses. At every cross-roads, 
in the Eastern states, are Wash- 
ington headquarters and houses 

which boast a Washington room, where 
Washington is supposed to have spent the 
night. Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union maintains the house 
that was really his home in all the simpli- 
city and. self-respect that distinguished 
the period. To us, Mount Vernon is a 
shrine of almost unimagined antiquity, 
dating back to the very beginning of our 
country, a time so long ago that it seems 
almost fabled to our short memories and 
our young traditions of the past. 

But in England there is a Washington 
house that antedates everything we have 
in this country—the home that Lawrence 
Washington bought in 1539, the home of 
the Washington family in the days of 
Henry the Eighth and Anne of Cleves, 
when our land here was a savage wilder- 
ness, without even a coast settlement to 
mark the trace of English blood upon our 
shores. 

In the hills of Northamptonshire it 
stands, in that mellow English country of 
gently rolling downs and dales that shows 
the tender care of generations. Down the 
little stream lies Stratford, where the boy 
Shakespeare was born and bred. Over the 
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By Alice Booth 


hills pleasant Banbury with its cross sleeps 
in thesun; Wroxton Abbey and Broughton 
Castle stand as they have stood these 
four hundred years—and just between them 
the Rollrich Stones—old as all England 
old as the Druids and the ancient Britons, 
crumble on the moor in unsolved mystery. 

And there is Sulgrave Manor, young in 
the midst of antiquity, old to those of us 
who have only the traditions of the New 
World behind us. It was the British- 
American Peace Centenary Committee 
that initiated the restoration of this ancient 
memorial so close to the heart of every 
American. It was this band of friendly 
Britons and Americans who bought the old 
Sulgrave Manor and began to make of it 
a place of pilgrimage for every American 
who goes abroad. The old walls stood firmly 
as they had these four hundred years. Over 
the doorway was the crumbling shield 
that bore the arms of the family of Wash- 
ington, and above the window the Tudor 
Royal Arms with the lilies of France and 
the lions of England. The ivy gathered 
thick and wreathed the deep, mullioned 
windows. Outside, the house was as 
lovely as in its early beginning. Inside 
there was work to do. 





First the ceilings, frail, plastered low to 
the ground. Without delay they were 
torn away, and there, sturdy, dependable, 
stretched the stout oaken beams. that 
grew in English forests when Henry VII 
was King. The great fireplace, stripped 
of modern coverings, stretched its broad 
shelf above a massive hearth. Tiny 
windows with armorial bearings lit the 
great room which had seen so many family 
gatherings, where bluff squires and _ their 
ladies sat about a broad table, and the log 
fire burned high. 

From the old families in the Institution 
came gifts of furniture of the time when 
the house was built. From one a great 
oak table, built to furnish cheer to a sturdy 
family. From another the straight settle 
that kept the backs of another generation 
far straighter than do our comfortable 
seats of today. On a shelf was placed the 
old clock that chronicled the slow-passing 
hours when Cromwell led the Revolution 
and commoners were kings. An old, 
brown walnut wassail pot came to rest 
upon the table, and shining brass and- 
irons gleamed in the deep-nooked fire- 
place. 

And above the dark mantelshelf wes 
placed a rare Gilbert Hunt portrait o! 
George Washington, son of the house, 
born across a mighty ocean, but neverthe- 
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less lawful branch of the stock rooted here in 
Sulgrave, four hundred years ago. 

Upstairs, under the high-peaked roof, the 
transformation was as delightful. Stripped of 
its ceiling, the slope of the roof made a slop- 
ing domme, arched and braced by the mellow 
beams shaped by faithful workmen of four 


centuries ago. Fireplaces had been built 
in—one after another. Three were torn 
away, before the original was found—a great 
hearth built for comfort and for cheer. Old 
carved chests that once held velvet cloaks 


and plumed hats, or homespun linens worked 
by slender fingers in the faint candle shine, 
were brought to stand beneath the windows 
and serve as seats. An antique carved 
Jacobean bedstead, with its canopy of solid 
wood, took its place beneath the high-pitched 
roof, placid and comfortable after its four 
hundred years of sleep. 

One room there is yet to do, a process of 
exploration as charming as the hunt for 
buried treasure, for who knows what will 
come from under the thin boards and paper, 
and delight the searchers into the past. 

On June 23, 1921, the house and all its 
grounds were formally opened to the public. 
Each year will see bettered the gift collection 
that furnishes it. Each year will add to the 
antiquity that is its greatest charm. Of all 
places in England it is the one of most interest 
to Americans. The ancestral home of the 
Father of our Country can not fail in its ap 
peal to any one of all that country’s children. 


The great hall, with its oak-beamed ceiling and 
massive fireplace restored, forms a perfect set- 
ting for the sixteenth century furniture given 
by the members of the Sulgrave Institution 








Abovestairs, the high-peaked roof with its graceful timbers 


rises sharply above a beautifully carved Jacobean bedstead 








Rash did not perceive the significance of Barbara’s place at the tea-table when he entered about five o’clock, 


of his arrival. 


Chapter XVIII 
N the next afternoon Allerton 
reported to Miss Walbrook the 
success of his first educational 
evening. 


“She’s very intelligent, very. You’d 
really be pleased with her, Barbe. Her 


mind is so starved that it absorbs every- 
thing you say to her, as a dry soil will 
lrink up rain.” 

Regarding him with the mysterious 
Egyptian expression which had at times 
suggested the reincarnation of some an- 
cient spirit, Barbara maintained the still- 
ness which had upon her on the 

“That must be very satis- 





come 
previous day. 
factory to you, Rash.” 

He agreed the more enthusiastically 
because of believing her at one with him 
in this endeavor. ‘“‘You bet! The whole 


thing is going to work out. She’ll pick up 
our point of view as if she was born to it.” 
cA 1 7030 ee - a a 
And you're not afraid of her picking 
up anything else?”’ 
“ Anything else of what kind?” 
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She took all the difficulties on herself. 


“She might fall in love with you, 
mightn’t she?”’ 
“With me? Nonsense! No one would 


fall in love with me who—” 

Her mysterious Egyptian smile came 
and went. ‘“‘You can stop there, Rash. 
It’s no use being more uncomplimentary 
than you need to be. And then, too, you 
might fall in love with her.”’ 

“Barbe!” he cried out, as if wounded. 
“You're really too absurd. She’s a good 
little thing, and she’s had the devil’s own 
luck.” 

“They always do have. That was one 
thing I learned in Bleary Street. It was 
never a girl’s own fault. It was always the 
devil’s own luck.” 

“Well. isn’t it, now, when you come to 
think of it? You can’t take everything 
away from people and expect them to have 
the same standards as youand me. Think 
of the mess that people of our sort make 
of things, even with every advantage.” 

“We've our own temptations, of course.” 

“And they’ve got theirs—without our 


“Letty and I have been making friends and are 


pull in the way of carrying them off. You 
should hear Steptoe—’ 
“T don’t want to hear Steptoe. I’ve 


heard him too much already.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“What can I mean by it but just what I 
say? Ishould think you’d get rid of him.” 

Having first looked puzzled, with a sug- 
gestion of pain, he ended with a laugh. 
“You might as well expect me to get rid 
of an old grandfather. Steptoe wouldn t 
let me, if I wanted to.” 

“He doesn’t like me.” 

“Oh, that’s just your imaginatior 
Barbe. I'll answer for him when it comes 
to—” 

“You needn’t take the trouble to do 
that, because I don’t like him.” 

“Oh, but you will when you come t9 
understand him.” 

“Possibly, but I don’t mean to come to 
understand him. Old servants can be an 
awful nuisance, Rash.” 

“But Steptoe isn’t exactly an old ser- 
vant. He’s more like—” 
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T was hard for Rashleigh Allerton to adjust 
himself to responsibility, but the last act of 
his fiery temper sobered him. After a quarrel 
with his fiancée, Barbara Walbrook, he had 
rushed out of the house with the threat to marry 
the first woman he met. Chance threw in his way 
Letty, the little gray dust flower of the slums, 
thrown upon the world by the cruelty of her step- 
father. Before the madness had passed, Rash- 
leigh was married to her, tight and fast. Letty, 
unworldly in spite of her poverty, and moreover 
worshiping Rash as the finest man she had ever 
met, was perfectly willing to return to her own 
sphere and let him take the legal steps to annul 
the marriage. But Allerton, influenced by his 
old butler, Steptoe, decided to keep the girl and 
educate her before throwing her on the world. 
In this intention his fiancée, Barbara Walbrook, 
finally joined him. But this plan, instead of 
drawing them closer together, alienated Barbara’s 
affection more and more by reason of its success 


though she was quick to perceive the significance 
going to know each other awfully well, aren’t we?” 


Steptoe, I couldn’t go out and take a walk 
unless I dressed up in the new outdoor 
suit.” 


her two hands. ‘‘Now, tell me. Which 
do you love most—Steptoe or me?”’ 
He cast about him for two of her special 


“Oh, I know what he’s like. He’s a 
habit, and habits are always dangerous, 
even when they’re good. But we’re not 


going to quarrel about Steptoe yet. Ijust preferences. ‘‘And you tell me which do “And what did madam buy it for—with 
thought I’d put you on your guard.” you love most, a saddle horse or an_ the ’at and the vyle, and everything, just 


“Against him?” 





“He’s a horrid old schemer, if that’s 
what you want me to say, but then it 
may be what you like.” 

“Well, I do,” he laughed, “when it 
comes to him. He’s been a horrid old 
schemer as long as I remember him, but 
always for my good.” 

“For your good as he sees it.” 

“For my good as a kind old nurse might 
see It. He’s limited, of course, but then 
kind old nurses generally are.” 

To be true to her vow of keeping the 
peace, she forced back her irritations and 
smiled. ‘“You’re an awful goose, Rash, 
but then you’re a lovable goose, aren’t 
you?’ She beckoned imperiously. ‘Come 
here.”’ ; 

W hen he was on his knees beside her 
chair, she pressed back his face framed by 


opera?” 

“Tf I told you, which should I be—the 
opera or the saddle horse?”’ 

“Tf I'told you, which would you give 
up?” 

So they talked foolishly, as lovers do in 
the chaffing stage, she trying to charm him 
into promising to get rid of Steptoe, he 
charmed by her willingness to charm him. 
Neither remembered that technically he 
was a married man, but then neither had 
ever taken this marriage to Letty as a 
serious breach in their relations. 

While he was thus on his knees, the 
“kindly old nurse” was giving to Letty 


a kindly old nurse’s advice. 
“Tf madam ’ud go out and tyke a walk, 
I think it’d do madam good.” 
To madam the suggestion had elements 
of mingled terror and attraction. 


“But, 





like the lyte Mrs. Allerton!” 

It was the argument she was hoping for. 
In the first place she was used to the free- 
dom of the streets, and in the second the 
outdoor suit was calling her. Letty’s 
love of dress was more than a love of ap- 
pearing at her best, though that love was 
part of it; it was a love of the clothes them- 
selves, of fabrics, color, and fashions. 
When her dreams were not of wandering 
knights who loved her at a glance—bank- 
ers, millionaires, casting directors in 
motion-picture studios, or, in high flights 
of imaginations, incognito English lords— 
they dealt in costumes of magic tissue, of 
hues suited to her hair and eyes, in which 
the world saw and greeted her, not as the 
poor little waif whom Judson Flack had 
put out of doors, but the true Letty 
Gravely of romance. The Letty Gravely 
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of romance was the real Letty Gravely, 
a being set free from the cruel, the ugly, 
the carking, the sordid, to flourish in a sun- 
light she knew to be shining somewhere. 

I should be sorry to record the hours 
she spent before the long mirror in the 
little back spare room. Here her imagina- 
tion could give itself free range. She was 
Luciline Lynch, and Mercola Merch, and 
Lisabel Anstey, and any other star of whom 
she admired the attainments; she could 
play a whole series of parts from which 
her lack of a wardrobe had hitherto ex- 
cluded her. From time to time she ven- 
tured, like Steptoe, to be Barbara Walbrook 
herself, though assuming the role with less 
intrepidity than he. 

There was, however, in Barbara Wal- 
brook something deeper which at first 
eluded her. It was in Rashleigh Allerton, 
too. It was in Lisabet Anstey, and in a few 
other stars, but not in Mercola Merch nor 
in Luciline Lynch. 

“Tt’s the whole business,” Letty summed 
up to herself, “‘and yet I don’t know what 
it is. Unless I can put my finger on it—”’ 


HE was just at this point when Steptoe 

addressed her on the subject of going out. 
As the two stood conversing at the foot 
of the stairs Beppo lilted down with that 
air of having no one to love which he had 
worn during all the eighteen months since 
his mistress had died. The cocker spaniel’s 
heart, as every one knows, is imbued with 
the principle of one life, one love. It has 
no room for two loves; it has still less room 
for that general amiability to which most 
dogs are born. Among the human race 
it singles out one, and to that one it is 
faithful. In separation it seeks no sub- 
stitute; in bereavement it rarely forms 
a second tie. To every one but Beppo 
the removal of Mrs. Allerton had made 
the world brighter. He alone had mourned 
that presence with a grief which sought 
neither comfort nor mitigation. He had 
followed his routine; he had eaten and 
slept; he had gone out when he was taken 
out and come in when he was brought in; 
but he had lived shut up within himself, 
aloof in his sorrow. For the first time 
in all those eighteen months he had come 
out of this proud gloom when Rashleigh’s 
key had turned in the door, that night. 
and Letty had entered the house. 

The secret call which Beppo had heard 
can never be understood by men till men 
have developed more of their latent facul 
ties. As he lay in his basket something 
reached him which he recognized as a sum 
mons to a new phase of usefulness. Out of 
the lethargy of mourning he had jumped 
with an obedient leap that took him through 
the obscurity of the house to where a fright 
ened girl had need of a little dog’s sympathy 
Of that sympathy he had been lavish, and 
now that there was new discussion in the 


air he came with his contribution. 
In words Steptoe had to be his inter- 
preter. “That poor little dog as ’as 


growed so fond of madam don’t get ’alf 
the exercise he ought to be give. Ii 
madam was to tyke ’im out like for a little 
stroll up the Havenue. ie 
Thus it happened that in less than half 
hour Letty found herself out in the 


Oct r sunlight, dressed in her blue 
er tume with all the details to 
‘correspond,’” and leading Beppo on the 
leash. To Beppo on the leash, as 


Steptoe had perceived, gave a reason for 


The Dust Flower 


an excursion which would otherwise have 
seemed motiveless. But she was out. 
She was out in conditions in which even 
Judson Flack, had he met her, could 
hardly have detected her. Gorgeously 
arrayed as she seemed to herself, she was 
dressed with the simplicity which stamps 
the French taste. There was nothing to 
make her remarked, especially in a double 
procession of women of whom so many 
were remarkable. Had you looked at her 
twice, you would have noted that while 
skill counted for much in her gentle, well- 
bred appearance, a subtle, unobtrusive, 
native distinction counted for most; but 
you would have been obliged to look at her 
twice before noting. anything about her. 
She was a neatly dressed girl with an air, 
but on that bright afternoon in Fifth 
Avenue neatly dressed girls with an air 
were as buttercups in June. 

Seizing this fact Letty felt more at her 
ease. No one was thinking her conspic- 
uous. She was passing in the crowd. She 
was not being ‘“‘spotted” as the girl who 
a short time before had had nothing but 
the old gray rag to appear in. She could 
enjoy the walk—and forget herself. 

Then it came to her suddenly that this 
was the secret of which she was in search, 
the power to forget herself. She must 
learn to do things so easily that she would 
have no self-consciousness in doing them. 
In big things Barbara Walbrook might 
think of herself, but in ail little things, in 
the way she spoke and walked and bore 
herself toward others, she acted as she 
breathed. It seemed wonderful to Letty, 
this assurance that you were right in all 
the fundamentals. It was precisely in the 
fundamentals that she was so likely to be 
wrong. It was where girls of her sort 
suffered most, in the lack of the elementary. 
One could bluff the advanced, or make a 
shot at it, but the elementary couldn’t be 
bluffed, and no shot at it would tell. It 
betrayed you at once. You must have 
it. You must have it as you had the 
circulation of your blood, as something so 
basic that you didn’t need to consider it. 
That was her next discovery as, with 
3eppo tugging at the end of his tether, 
she walked onward. 


HE was used to walking; she walked 
strongly and with a trudging sturdiness 
not without its grace. She came to the 
part of Fifth Avenue where the great 
houses begin to thin out and vacant lots, 
as if ashamed of their vacancy, shrink 
behind hoardings vivid with the news of 
picture-plays. It was the year when they 
were advertising the screen masterpiece, 
“Passion Aflame,” and here was depicted 
Luciline Lynch, a torch in her hand, leading 
ona mob to set fire toa town. Letty herself 
having been in that-mob, she paused in 
search of her face among the horde of the 
great star’s followers. It was a blob of 
scarlet and green from which she dropped 
her eyes, only to have them encounter 
a friend of long standing. 
At the foot of the hoarding, and all in 
a row, was a straggling band of dust flow- 
ers. It was late in the season, yet not 
too late for their bit of blue heaven to press 
in among the ways of men. She was not 
surprised to find them there. Ever since 
the crazy woman had pointed out the mis 
sion of this humble little helper of the 
human race, she had noted its persistency 
in haunting the spots which beauty had 


deserted. You found it in the fields, jt 
was true, but you found it rarely, sparsely. 
raggedlv; blooming, you might sav, with 
but little heart for its bloom. Where 
other flowers had been frightened away, 
where the poor crowded, where factories 
flared, where junk-heaps rusted, where 
backyards baked, where smoke defiled. 
where wretchedness stalked, where crime 
brooded, where the land was unkempt, 
where the human spirit was sodden, there 
the celestial thing multiplied its celestial 
growths, blessing the eyes and making the 
heart leap. It mattered little that so few 
gave it a thought or regarded it as other 
than a weed. There were always those 
few who knew that it spelled beauty, who 
knew that it spelled something more. 

Letty was of those few. She was of 
those few for old sake’s sake, but also for 
the sake of a new vearning. Slipping off 
a glove, she picked a few of the dusty 
stalks, even though she knew that once 
taken from their task of glorifying the dis- 
honored, the blue stars would shut almost 
instantly. Having shaken off the dust, 
she fastened them in her corsage, blue 
against her blue-green. 


HEY were her symbol for happiness 

springing up in the face of despair and 
from a soil where you would expect it to be 
choked. She herself was happy today as 
she could not remember ever to have been 
happy in her life. For the first time she 
was passing among decent people de- 
cently, and then—it was the great hope 
beyond which she did not look — the 
prince might read with her again that 
evening. 

But as she turned from Fifth Avenue 
into East Sixty-seventh Street the prince 
was approaching his door from the other 
direction. Even she was aware that it 
was contrary to his habits to appear at 
home by five in the afternoon. She didn’t 
know, of course, that Barbara had so stim- 
ulated his enthusiasm for the educational 
course, that he had come on the chance of 
taking it up at the tea hour. He could 
not remember that Barbara had ever be- 
fore been so sympathetic to one of his 
ideas. The fact encouraged his feeble 
belief in himself and made him love her 
with richer tenderness. 

In the gentle girl of quietly distinguished 
mien he saw. nothing but a stranger till 
Beppo strained at his leash and barked. 
Even then it took him a half-minute to 
get his powers of recogniiion into play. 
He stopped at the foot of his steps, watch- 
ing her approach. 

By doing so he made the approach more 
difficult for her. Her heart seemed to 
stop in her body. She could scarcely 
breathe. Each step was like walking on 
blades, yet like walking on blades with 
a kind of ecstasy. Luckily Beppo pranced 
and pulled in such a way that she was 
forced to give him some attention. 

The prince’s first words were also a dis- 
traction from terrors and enchantments 
which made her feel faint. 

“Where did you get the poor mans 
coffee?” 

The question, by puzzling her, gave her 
some relief. Pointing at the sprays in her 
corsage, he went on, 

“That’s what the country people often 
call the chicory weed in France.” 

She was able to gasp feebly, “Oh, does 
it grow there?” (Continued on page 140) 
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ARBARA shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘I can’t help what the servants say, Aunt Marion. I’m trying 
to'be a friend to the girl. I recognize the fact that Rash has been foolish—quixotic—but he hasn’t 
kept anything from me.” ‘And you're still engaged to him?” asked Miss Walbrook. ‘‘Of course!” 





O write well-beloved books one must have a well-beloved personality, and that is why, in 
thinking of Frances Hodgson Burnett, we forget the woman of brilliance and the great 
‘eriter, and think of her only as “Dearest,” the young mother of “Little Lord Faunileroy” 
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Which, Translated, Means FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


STORY is published, now and 

then, which wins for the ‘writer 

something so much like personal 

affection among so many readers 
that it must be regarded as being as much 
the expression of a personality as the 
achievement of an artist. 

Mrs. Burnett had done this many times 
before she wrote ‘“‘The Head of the House 
of Coombe.”’ She had done it once, 
among the almost forty books which she 
has written, with a little book called 
“The Dawn of a Tomorrow.” Before 
that, she had done it with a long story of 
international marriage; ‘The Shuttle.” 
Before that, with “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” And so far back that most of the 
readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING were not 
then born, she had done it with ‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 

It is an amazing thing that the little 
girl who, at thirteen, wrote the first part 
of a story which was thought worthy of 
purchase and magazine publication, should, 
nearly sixty years later, still be making 
people wait with eager hearts for the 
monthly appearance of a magazine. But 
there is another phase which is no less 
remarkable, and that is this: 

Not only in Manchester, England, where 
she was born; not only in the Tennessee 
mountains, where she was a young girl; 
or in Washington, where she lived as a 
voung wife and mother; or in the manor 
house in English Kent, where she did much 
of her work; or in her Bermuda winter 
home; or in Plandome, New York, where 
she is living now in a house embowered 
in garden-beds and looking across a wide, 
smoothly-sloping lawn to the waters of 
Long Island Sound—not only in these 
places do people care for her. But she 
has so spread her personality across the 
continents that, since 1877, Mrs. Burnett 
has gone nowhere in the world where she 
has not found herself among friends. 
Often they had never met her, yet they 
were her friends. ; ; 

This is more true of her than of most 

other well-known people, and there are 
very few among the living who have 
njoved it for so long. 
“That,” she says, “is the most that 
ite has given me. It began so early in 
my life that I can form no idea at all of 
what life would be like without it. And 
', by any human possibility it should ever 
come about that I should lose this, I am 
quite sure that I would not want to go on 
iving. 

Of course many things must have con 
spired to bring about this world-wide 
iriendship. But there is no doubt that 
one of the chief reasons is her complete 
smeerity. It is doubtful whether in her 
Writing Mrs. Burnett ever consciously has 
made a phrase. She has worked eagerly 
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HE extraordinary success, as a 

serial, of ‘‘The Head of the House 
of Coombe” aroused a nation-wide 
interest in its author, whose other 
notable books span the years back to 
1879. There have been few careers 
like hers; there are few writers with so 
many books of almost universal appeal 
and that give promise of living as 
long as the language lives. Such a 
person should be known by every one, 
and so we give you this picture and 
sketch of her, that you may add 
to your love of her work love of her 


and anxiously and conscientiously to tell 
life as it appears to her, and she has done 
it always in the most simple and straight- 
forward words that she could find, and 
with her eye on the thing she wrote 
about and not on what she said. 

That is one reason for the strength of 
her appeal. Another one, which is quite 
as elemental and goes back for its meaning 
to the very beginnings of the human race, 
is that she has always been a story-teller. 
I have never seen anything that Mrs. 
Burnett ever wrote that she did not make 
into a story. Even when, in ‘The One 
I Knew the Best of All,” she wrote what 
she called the “simple record” of her own 
life as a child, it became under her hands 
a story which has all the thrill and charm 
of the old folk-tale of ‘‘ Cinderella”; the 
story of a little, red-haired girl, laughed 
at by her brothers for her love of romantic 
story telling, who, when the family for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb so that they 
no longer knew which way to turn even 
for food, found that the stories for which 
they had been laughing at her would sell. 
And she ends this book about herself at 
its fit dramatic story-climax, when she 
takes one of these contemptuous brothers 
out on the porch and displays to his 
astonished eyes the checks she has re- 
ceived from her publishers, which are to 
be the beginning of the redemption of the 
family fortunes. 

The child who in her early ’teens could 
write love stories which publishers bought 
eagerly, had something more than mere 
youth, and the woman who so many years 
later could write the child love-affair be 
tween baby Robin Gareth-Lawless and 
little Donal Muir in ‘“‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe,”’ never can grow old. 
And that is the reason for the title of this 
sketch of her. 

At least as early as the age of three, she 
herself says, she had become a story chaser. 
At three she had already learned to read, 
because that was one means by which 
stories could be hunted to their lairs. She 
dragged stories by word of mouth out of 
the people whom she met; she tracked 
them down through books. Any kind 
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of writing which was not a story aroused 
only disappointed anger in her. As 
these sources were not enough to supply 
her needs, she began to make up stories 
for herself? 

She does not know how young she was 
when she began to make up stories, but 
she was still a very little girl when her 
schoolmates found her out in it. There- 
after, on her walks to school or to a circle 
of admiring listeners, she had to spin 
interminable romances of love between 
large-eyed and_ splendid-haired young 
ladies and handsome, inordinately noble- 
hearted men. 

Presently she began to write down these 
stories—not for an audience, but merely 
for herself. She wrote them on her slate, 
which disheartened her because there 
never was room enough on it to put down 
the story’s end. She wrote them with 
a stub of pencil on chance scraps of wrap- 
ping paper. She could never get enough 
paper for her needs. 

She was a very objective-minded little 
girl—that is, she was much interested in 
all that she saw or heard, but she had very 
little interest in the things which concerned 
merely herself. She has small idea today 
of what she looked like as a little girl, but 
she had the most decided ideas and opin- 
ions indeed regarding the events of her 
small life and the happenings of nursery 
land. 

She was shut up, after the English 
fashion, in the nursery. From there she 
gazed out upon an enthralling world. Not 
often did her father, who died when she 
was four, invade this land of childhood. 
She recalls vaguely his place of business, 
in which were many bright-colored objects 
which now make her think of chandeliers 
and some other things which she thinks 
were papier-mache tables. But one thing 
in that place she remembers well. It was 
a little old man extremely busy at some 
task. She does not know what task, but he 
—and it—gave her the feeling of a story. 
So today she can perfectly describe that 
small, old man. She even knows his 
name; his name was Barrigan. 

Equally vivid with the memory of this 
old man are the memories of the places of 
her childhood. Manchester, the busy, 
dingy factory town, with chimneys forever 
belching smoke which forever fell back in 
little flecks of soot on its inhabitants, and 
the long lines of operatives, young and old, 
which filed in and out of its many mills. 
She recalls the home-life of these hard- 
working, hard-drinking, brutalized—in 
those days—people, at which she stared 
at the back nursery windows. She recalls 
Chetham Hill, the part of Mancheste- 
where she was born; and Seedley Grove 
House, where afterward she lived. The 
back yard of (Continued on page 92) 










This story of atrip with the First 
Lady of the Land will show you 


Russia at Home 


DO not know what Ekaterina Ivan- 

ovna would be like at a diplomats’ 

dinner or a thé dansant. Diplomats’ 

dinners in Russia are shadowy mem- 
ories that sit with the soviet of ghosts in 
the white marble Hall of the Nobles, when 
it is not occupied by a communist con- 
gress or a trade union meeting. The 
- nearest approach to a thé dansant is a 
secret cabaret run with the knowledge of 
everybody—including the Cheka—to pro- 
vide the adventurous foreigner with the 
thrill of the forbidden. 

The world in which the First Lady of 
Russia moves is a planet or two apart from 
these. As wife of the president, Michael 
Ivanovitch Kalinin, her home is in the 
Kremlin in Moscow. But she has a queen- 
dom in her own right, far away, and there 
she lives in a simple peasant’s cottage. 
Ekaterina Ivanovna is president of the 
volost soviet in the gubernia of Tver, and 
there, by the choice of the peasants, she 
rules the destinies of fifty-four Russian 
villages. 

When the president of Russia boasts. 
husband-like, about his wife, it is not of her 
beauty, her game of bridge, or her superior 
apple pies that he speaks. He tells you 
that she can plow a furrow, sow a field, 
build a house, or reap a harvest better than 
he can. Riding with her for days across 
snowy plains through the tiny clusters of 
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peasant cottages that form her dynasty, I 
discovered that the president of Russia is 
not alone in his opinion. The eyes of the 
women are lit with affection when they 
speak her name, and the men of Tver say 
there is not a better peasant in Russia. 
Than this there is no higher tribute from 
one peasant to another. Even the hard- 
baked veneer of cynicism of the American 
motion picture photographer who went 
with me cracked completely under her 
influence. She dubbed him “Uncle” be- 
cause of his good-natured builying of her. 

He ended by declaring, ‘‘ This country’d 
be all right if they had a few more like her.” 

But it remained for the girl from Chicago 
to speak the perfect word of description, 
“She’s the best next-door neighbor in 
Russia.”’ 

If there is a sick calf, a sick baby, or a 
sick soul within fifty miles, they send for 
Ekaterina Ivanovna. Her talents are not 
those one usually attributes to a presi- 
dent’s wife. She speaks no language but 
her own. She probably wouldn’t know 
whether to place the guest of honor on the 
right-hand side or the left. But she has an 
inner courtesy deeper than custom; a 
sense of the rightness of things that has 
nothing to do with oyster forks. 

For a problem that must be solved in 
action, or a trouble that must be shared in 
silence, she has true genius. At the end of 
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a week I doubted if there was a more useful 
woman in all Russia—or a happicr one, 
She carries her strong, muscular body with 
a freeswing. Her gray-blue eyes are wide- 
set and kind; her nose is frankly up- 
turned. Generous lips part across strong, 
white teeth, and her laugh is rich and full 
of deep content. 

Going home with Ekaterina Ivanovna 
was like making a pilgrimage into the very 
heart of Russia. The cottage, built 
largely with her own capable hands in the 
village where Kalinin was born, is a 
replica of a million cottages from Vladi- 
vostok to Archangel. The little buhushka 
who lives there can neither read nor write, 
but like millions of other wise, old Russian 
women, she has a lore of her own reaped in 
the toil of endless, white summer davs and 
gathered from the long, black silences. of 
winter nights. 

Two women. more removed from the 
proud German princess and first lady of 
Russia living fearfully in vast, chilly 
palaces under the spell of the monk 
Rasputin, than these two simple daughters 
of the Russian earth, it would be difiicult 
to find. Yet judged by every measuring 
stick of democracy, Ekaterina Ivanovna 
is far more representative of this peasant 
country emerging from feudalism than her 
unhappy predecessor. 

It was on a cold (Continued on page 122) 
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Michael Ivanovitch Kalinin, Russia’s first President, with his mother, wife, and children 
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After a while Ellen murmured, ‘This child is asleep.”’ 
Ellen breathed against the fair little head. 





“This one, too,” said Otis. ‘‘Darlings!” 
“T wonder what we ever did to have such children!” 


SECOND CHOECG®? 


BLEAK, miserable afternoon, be- 

longing properly to no season of 
l the year. Otis Livermore, de- 

ceived by the heat of April’s last 
day, had walked to the office this morning 
in his thin, shabby summer suit. Now, 
walking home in the grimy, windy 
twilight, he felt cold as well as tired, and 
a little dispirited. May was coming in 
with thoroughly disagreeable weather. 

The house, when he reached it, looked 
as dreary as the day. No matter, Otis 
reflected, for they were moving away 
to-morrow. It was a frame house in need 
of painting. It would have painting now; 
he had heard that there was to be a garage 
built when the new tenants, and the new 
rent, commenced their reign. 

He and Ellen had always loved this 
house: they felt bitter now about what was 
practically an eviction. They had found 
it, with what excitement, during a Sunday 
walk five years ago, when Margaret was 
a toddling three, and the second child’s 
birth some months ahead. And Ellen had 
said that if she could have this house, in 
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this lovely neighborhood, with the open 
fireplace and the wonderful, big closets, and 
two bathrooms—and the hardwood floors 
—but it was too good to be true! It 
would be seventy-five dollars, just as sure 
as he was born. 

What a day that was! When they found 
it was forty. 

Well, mused Otis, in the dusk, noticing 
that the dead and gone hollyhocks had 
left ugly stains on the side wall, and re- 
flecting that nothing made a house look 
more desolate than to have the windows 
bare—well, Ellen’s guess would have been 
moderate enough in these days. The new 
tenant was paying eighty, and eighty was 
too much for the Livermores, and they 
were moving away tomorrow. 

The door opened as he pushed back the 
garden gate, and a little girl of eight came 
flying to meet him. Margaret had been a 
wonderful baby; strangers had often 
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stopped her father on Sundays, to admire 
her. And she still had her moments of 
looking exquisite. But tonight she looked 
dirty and tumbled, and her grin showed 
missing teeth. She made a leap for her 
father, and with her greeting struck weary 
horror to his heart. 

“Daddy, the Fuller boy was throwing 
rocks, and Patsy was there, and _he hit her, 
and mother had the doctor!” 

Otis Livermore gathered his first-born 
under his arm and took the steps between 
him and his front door in bounds. It 
opened, and he was met by his wife, a 
slender, tired woman, in a draggled and 
dirty gingham dress and with her fair hair 
in an untidy mop. The kiss they ex- 
changed was like a countersign almost 
automatically presented in time of stress. 

“What happened?” Otis asked tensely. 

“Nothing serious,” Ellen Livermore 
answered quickly and soothingly. ‘‘She’s 
all right! Her head was cut, and there was 
a good deal of blood—”’ 

“Her head cut—”’ he breathed. 

They were running upstairs together. 
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Now they were in’ their own dismantled 
and dirty beJroom. The old “body 
Brussels”’ had been ripped from the floor, 
and ridges of dust lay upon the boards. 
On the couch lay Patsy, her beautiful baby 
face still tear-streaked, her expectant, black 
eves fixed upon her father, and her dark 
mop of curls crossed by a hideously pro- 
fessional-looking bandage. 

Otis, his face paling, fell on his knees 
beside her and encircled the precious little 
limp figure with his arm. 

“What happened?” he said again. 

The exquisite baby lips began to tremble. 

“No, no, my darling,” he said, his cheek 
close against the little girl’s cheek. ‘‘ You 
mustn't cry any more!” 

‘“‘No harm done whatever,” Mrs. Liver- 


more said with great cheerfulness. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Brewster was lovely. He put in two 
stitches, and she was mother’s brave, 


darling girl.’” 

“The Fuller boy?” Otis asked grimly, 
glancing at his wife. 

“Well, they were all throwing rocks!” 

“And Margaret, why weren’t you look- 
ing out for your little sister?” he asked 
sharply. ‘Don’t you think you are about 
big enough—”’ 

“She was having a music lesson, Otis,” 
the mother interposed quickly. “Miss 
Pfingst came, and there was one more 
lesson paid for, and—ah, now, you hurt 
our feelings, Daddy,” Ellen broke off as, 
at her defense, the older child quietly began 
tocry. ‘Tell Daddy what Inga did, dear!’ 
she distracted Margaret tactfully. 

The little girl began to strangle with 
laughter through tears. ‘“She—she ran 
after the Fuller boy—and she caught him 
by the arm, and he—he began to cry!” she 
hiccoughed. 

“And she talked to him in Swedish, 
Otis; you would have died!’’ his wife 
added in quiet amusement. ‘I was rush- 
ing into the house with Patsy, frightened 
to death, of course, but I had to laugh 

“Well, I’m glad you could find 
some amusement in it,” Otis, 
tire! and depressed and angry, 
said disapprovingly. ‘The Fuller 
boy has thrown his last rock 
at my child,” he added quietly. 

“T propose to see Fuller right 
now—”’ 

“Oh, Otis,” his wife inter- 
rupted again. “That is part of 
it. Inga and the boys all yelling | 
made such an uproar that they 
really did bring the police—that 
fat policeman, who always talks 
to Patsv. And he asked me—he 
came while I was telephoning 
the doctor—he asked me if she 
was in her own garden when it 
happened, and of course I said 
yes. and he took the boy to the 
station-house. It’s enough to 
bel Mrs. Fuller. Inga says—as 
well as I can make her out 
that they’ve got the boy home 
now, but that thev’ve got to 
appear in court on Tuesday before Judge 
Ransom!” 

Otis sat back on his heels, miraculously 
soothed. Between the Fullers and the 


Ransoms there existed an old feud. 
Serve them right. They never punished 
the boy: they never disciplined him. Now 


Judge Ransom would tell them just what 
decent people thought of a boy who 
threw rocks at baby girls! 


Second Choice 


He had breath for other matters. 


“Vou 
got the carpets up—good girl! Are you 
dead?” he said rather than asked, glancing 
about the room. 

“Ves, Iam. They got here at three,” 
his wife answered with a long-drawn 
breath. The scene she had been dreading 
for exactly two hours was over: Otis knew 
about the accident. She could descend to 
other affairs herself. “Not too much 
p-i-t-y,” she spelled lighitly in warning. 

“Ves, I get you.” Otis got to his feet. 

“T wish Patsy felt well enough to come 
down, because I think Inga has a nice 
supper,” Ellen remarked casually. 

Patsy remained languid, looking thought- 
fully at the little apron that was stained 
with water and blood. 

“T don’t know but what she’d better 
have milk-toast in bed,’”’ Otis added art- 
fully. “I brought a box of dates, but I 
don’t know—” 

“Oh, Daddy!” Patsy said, sitting up 
briskly and aggrievedly. “I’m well! 
Docior said that I could jump froo hoops 
tomorrow, didn’t he, Muv?”’ 

“T believe she could ride down on your 
back, Daddy—there’s the bell now!” 
Ellen said. “I am so dirty, and so achy, 
and so utterly worn out,” she added 
wearily. 

“Don’t clean up; don’t change!’’ he 
urged her hastily. ‘‘Come just as you are. 
Let’s eat.” 

“T don’t know what there is to eat,” 
Ellen commented, following him down- 
stairs. “I told Inga anything.” 

‘Bread and tea will taste good to me!”’ 
her husband answered, resolutely cheerful. 

But even bread and tea were not to be, 
it appeared, immediately available. Inga 
had placed upon the table boiled potatoes, 
two end slices of bread, canned corn 
swimming palely in juice, and yesterday’s 
mutton, cold and dry. 

“This isn’t a very nice supper for you, 
Daddy.”’ Ellen murmured. ‘She w7// not 
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The dear, familiar things of everyday, 


Seeing, we see not, as we use and wear, 


Seeking for beauty in the far away, 
The strange and rare. 


Your beauty, like a mountain in a cloud, 
Lay hidden from me by the love I bear, 
Until, today, I saw you in a crowd 

And knew vou fair! 


boil these potatoes long enough!’ she 
added despairingly. 

“Am I to cut this up for Margaret?” 
Oiis asked dispassionately, eyeing an 
uninviting plateful. 

“Certainly, dear, what did you suppose 
you were tc do! Inga, have you tea? 
Please put it on 
away and bring us more bread, 

Every night since she came,” 


Haven’t you hot water? 
right 
please 


said Ellen in an undertone, as the maid 
clumped out, “we have had tea. But J 
suppose if it were ten years instead of ten 
months, she would have to be told!” 

“Perhaps if you went into the kitchen 
just before dinner and simply made a few 
suggestions—”’ Otis began. 

Color came into his wife’s tired face. 
“Perhaps if you had packed all the china 
and the little girls’ clothes, and swept the 
entire lower floor, and assorted linen and 
kitchenware, and been delayed by a serious 
accident, you would not find that so 
simple,” Ellen thought of replying. But 
instead she was silent, helping corn 
through a dazzle of tears. 

Inga came in for money. There was no 
more bread, but she could get it while the 
kettle boiled. 

Otis’s ready hand went into his pocket, 
and he managed to convey nothing but 
mild curiosity to his wife as he said, 

“ Haven’t we a bill at Kelly’s?”’ 

“T paid it, Otis. I didn’t want it to run 
over this month.” 

“That’s right.” 

They loitered over their supper, waiting 
for the bread and tea. The fifth person at 
the table, Ellen’s big, gentle, kindly 
mother, came to the rescue of the languish- 
ing conversation. 

“How did the house look to you today, 
Otis? Did you get out?” 

“Yes, I ran out at noon, grandma. It 
looks—jine.”’ 

“ Paperers gone?” 

“Oh, yes, the bedrooms look nice and 
clean. It looks—” Otis halted again on 
the word, brought it out firmly, “—jine.” 

Ellen, handing him at last his hot and 
fragrant tea, sighed. 

“ For Heaven’s sake!”’ he said, turning to 
her with a sort of humorous and afiec- 
tionate impatience, “for Heaven’s sake, 
cheer up, old girl! I know you hate the 
house. I’m not crazy about it myself. 
But since we’ve got to get out, and since we 

are lucky enough to find avny- 
thing—” 


“Yes, I know!” she _inter- 
rupted with an effort to be 
reasonable. “But somehow I 


| can not seem to get up the 
slightest interest in that house. 
1 I’ve always said I would nevcr 
| live in the Westmarket district. 
And when I think of the window- 

| box house—” 
| For she and Otis, in this un- 
| welcome search for a new abode, 
1] had of course found the ideal 
|| one at three times their maxi 
mum rent. The “window-box 
house,” as they called it, had 
been unbelievably artistic, 
unique, and fascinating. Of 
course, it had no furnace, and it 
was small, and was a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. But 
oh, how they had discussed it, 
and how they had wanted it, 
and how shabby and commo! 
place and cheap it had seemed to make th« 
house in the Westmarket district, to which 

they moved tomorrow! 

‘Seems like you always find a place 1 
spoil the place you have to take,” s‘id 
Ellen’s mother consolingly. 

“T know,” Ellen said. 
brass knocker, and that gallery, and th 
back-yard; we could 
meals there!”? She sighed, unconsoled. 
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“But oh, the 


have had all our 
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They went at the packing courageously, though Otis was tired and Ellen actually ached 


with stiffness, soreness, and chill. 


“And 


t the man telling Otis that he 
thought th 


‘d take anything on a lease!”’ 
she persisted 


lL. 


“Oh, say, the Baker baby has come!” 
Otis said suddenly. 

Ellen 

It was a boy, Otis said. 
whose children were both girls felt a little, 


What was it? 
The woman 


as interested. 


jealous pang as old as civilization. A 
man-child born to spoiled, idle Ethel 
Baker, the young wife of the young vice- 
president and junior partner of Otis’s firm. 
Of course it would be a boy—didn’t Ethel 


Baker always get everything she wanted! 
Lifelesslv, she changed the subject. 

“Did the lost check turn up, Otis?” 

A worried look came into the man’s 
face. “‘ Nope—that is the darnedest thing!” 
he answered, shaking his head. 

Ellen apportioned dates to her daughters 
with a dull sence of weariness and griev- 
anc Ethel Baker had a son, the lost 
check for which Otis was responsible had 
not been found, and they were moving to 
the Westmarket house tomorrow. 

Her. hands felt grimed and sore from 


‘‘Here’s Margaret’s dear, little silver mug,’’ mused Ellen 


packing. The dining-room with the out 
lines of picture frames clearly shown upon 
the faded wall-paper, and with a clutter of 
excelsior and papers and strings upon the 
floor, looked dreary in the dull light. But 
it was even worse when Inga suddenly 
flooded it with harsh electric radiance. 
Ellen had taken away the familiar lamp- 
shades; there was a pyramid of books and 
a pile of curtaining behind Otis’s chair. 
“Early to bed tonight for every one?”’ 
the man asked, feeling better after his 
meal. ‘‘ What time do the vans get here?”’ 
31 
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“Otis,” his. wife answered regretfully, 
“T had to leave the glassware for you and 
some of the bric-a-brac. They only 
brought one barrel, and I was just starting 
to ask Kelly to send me another when poor 
Patsy got hurt.” 

“Well, that’s all right!”” He got bravely 
to his feet, cast off his coat, looked about 
challengingly. ; 

“Clear this away, Inga, and put the 
linen into that basket in the kitchen,” 
Ellen said, also rising. “Don’t touch that 
with your sticky hands! It’s a shame to 
have left this for you. If you will just 
go up with them, then I will come up and 
iinish them off,’’ she added, addressing 
maid, children, husband, and mother in 
turn. “Ill help you, Inga,” she added, 
when Mrs. Cutting had herded the pro- 
testing little girls to the stairs. “And 
then I can help you, dear!”’ she finished to 
Otis. 

They went at it courageously, although 
Ellen knew he was tired, and she herself 
actually ached with stiffness, soreness, and 
chill. He bent and straightened himself 
tirelessly over the cases. Ellen brought 
the finger-bowls, and the Canton jar, and 
the Dresden shepherd and shepherdess. 

“Horrible bleak weather!” 

‘Nasty. Hand me those newspapers.” 

“Here’s Margaret’s dear little silver 
mug, Oiis, the one Bert sent. Remember 
how excited we were? I suppose they’re 
terribly pleased that it’s a boy—the 
Bakers, I mean. Remember how we 
always spoke of Patsy as ‘Bobby’ before 
she was born? Here’s this stein again; the 
Youngers gave it to us. We 
both hate it, and I suppose we 
always will, but one can’t delib- | 
erately smash a thing that is | 
whole. Dear me, I wish I could | 
forget that window-box place. | 
would feel so different if we 
wanted to move! I’ve always 
loved this house—I remember 
moving in here. Of course we | 
shall like the Westmarket | 
place” Thus Ellen, working as 
she mused. 

Otis was equally inconsequen- 
tial. ‘The idea is to pack ’em 
snug; no use putting in packing 
if they can flop around. When || 

| 
j 





was that chipped? By golly, 

whatever we lose, I hope it 

isn’t these carvers. It makes a 

dinner-party go, I give you my i] 

word for it, to have a man able i| 

to carve without half-killing— 

Sit down, mother, we'll all be 1] 

dead this time tomorrow night; | 

might as well rest while you can! 
Take that shelf paper off and 

give it tome, Ellen. It’s just the 

rough sort of stuff I want in 

here. Whew! I’m warmed up 

now. | ppose we set great value on 


these ou-may-call-’ems, do we? 
Priceless, ch? All righty, what you say 
goes. Nope, it inny thing about that 
check. I had it; I think I gave it to 
Redding. Red says he cox 


sn’t remember 

it at all. Worries you, thing like that. 

I've got to go down tomorrow—lI'll get 
v early! 
“Oh, Otis!” 


aching b: 


His wife straightened her 

. stood looking at him aghast. 

an oily, br mp in her dirty hands. 
“Tve got 'earie, I’m sorry! We’ve 


got to eat, you know! 


Second Choice 


“Oh, eat!’ said Ellen Livermore in a 
bitter undertone, as she wrapped the 
lamp bowl in newspaper. “I wonder what 
it would feel like just once, not to have to 
think of economy!” she mused. ‘The 
man came in today to take out the tele- 
phone; the month was up yesterday. I 
asked him to leave it in—I was actually 
telephoning the doctor—but he said—it’s 
perfectly reasonable, I  suppose!—that 
you had notified them that you were giving 


it up. Then about the vans: those men 
stood about spitting and deliberating 


today whether they could get our furniture 
into two vans. I wanted to scream at 
them, ‘Oh, bring three vans, then!’ but, 
of course, that meant sixteen dollars.”’ 

“T left the light on, because the children 
want to see you,” Mrs. Cutting who was 
untangling brown and white and _ pink 
strings at Otis’ request, observed at this 
point. 

Ellen, wondering if she could get up the 
stairs, started lamely for the doorway. 
She had a mental vision of herself kissing 
the little girls, extinguishing the light, 
taking a hot, curative, restful, leisurely 
bath, laying out clothes for tomorrow, 
gathering a few overlooked medicine 
bottles into readiness for quick packing in 
the morning, and going to bed after a thor- 
ough cold-creaming of her face, brushing 
of her hair, and straightening of her bed- 
room. 

Instead she carried each daughter a 
drink, inspected Patsy’s bandage in 
anxious ignorance, tried to look into a 
small ear to find the pain of which 


hamper?—the big picture—and I had 
smashed the lovely vase—it lay i) a 
smudge of opalescent dust at the | cf 


the stairs—where their feet ha 
pulverizing it since ten o’clock— 


-R-RR-RRR-! That was the n- 
clock, at six. Otis moaned, but [llen. 
fresh and clean, could laugh at him as he 
struggled for another nap. 
“Dearie—for Heaven’s 
off!” 

“But you must wake up. It’s moving 
day!” she told him, proceeding with her 
dressing, at the bureau. Butioning 
clean blouse, she stepped to the window 
and saw his drowsy eye following her 
“It’s a perfectly glorious day!” she en- 
couraged him. 

“Well—ya-a-ah! that’s lucky.” Otis 
commented, rolling over on 
“Are you dead? You ought to be,” he 
yawned. 

“No. I will be, of course, but I feel 
gorgeous!”’ Ellen answered briskly busy. 
“Céme down just as soon as you can, to 


sake—shut it 


his bac k 


give us a good start,”’ she said, leaving the 
room, “‘for the vans get here at eight 


Kishums mudder because it was so beau 
tiful!”’ 

The last remark was to Margaret, who 
had come in barefoot, in her little pajamas, 
to have her usual morning snuggle with he 
father. This child, who had brought them 
not only her beautiful self, but also father- 
and mother-hood, was sure of her touch 
upon these two adoring hearts. 

“Patsy woke up in the night, and he 

head hurt,” she said, ‘and the 
went into Grandma’s room, and 
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has done it again—one of those 
magic tales of youth and moon- 
light on the languorous shores 
of far Hawaii. A story of a girl 
who burns her candle at both 
ends, only to find that, after 
all— “It Gives a_ Lovely 
Light.”” We are glad we do not 
have to wait to read it until 


MARCH 


Margaret complained, heard _ prayers, 
found Patsy’s bear and the pink shell 
Margaret had taken to bed with her every 
night for seven years, turned out the 
lights, and lay down “‘for just a second” 
close to the delicious warmth and the 
affectionate little arms of the older child. 
Otis waked her, heavy, chilly, aching, an 
hour later, and in an agony of weariness 
she stumbled into bed. Her last thought 
was that she wished she might sleep 
through the dreadful day to come. The 
suit-cases, and Donny—where was _ his 
chain?—and where was the strap for the 


they’re both asleep!” 


the day had begun. 

“\ HERE is my list?” she 
said thirty-seven times in 

the next three hours. 

The list was accompanied with 
the gold pencil she had won at a 
bridge party. The pencil did not 
work well, and the list was writ 
ten upon the bottom of a small, 
card-board soap-box. It began 
| “Make men set up mother’ 
| bed,” and rambled on through 
‘Cleanser, ammonia, have gas 
turned on, order wood and coal, 
get cleaning woman in neighbor 
hood, milk, spoons in lower side- 
board drawer.” Every five min- 
utes Ellen searched for this list. 
finding it on the top rail of th 
| gate or weighted by the stove 
handle in the kitchen. She 

| added “Notify postman” and 
“telephone Otis when movers 
get here.” 

Otis regretfully left at half 
past eight; Ellen wandered through the 
dismantled rooms. The little girls flut 
tered in great satisfaction among thes 
familiar, uninteresting possessions so mys 
teriously made interesting. It was settle‘ 
at about half-past nine o’clock that 
Grandma was to go with the children to 
the new house, accompanied by Inga, who 
could do nothing here and might at least 
sweep there. Inga, however, internosed 
a request to stop and see her mother. Ellen, 
who was accompanying her own motner 
to the car at the corner, granted the re- 
quest uneasily. (Continued on page 109) 
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| Ellen, with an exclamation fled; 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
Shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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LUCIE HAMAR 


Steered by a shell quill to show which way the 
wind of spring millinery blows this Lucie Hamar 
hat adopts brown straw and velvet as fabrics 


What flutters from a brim is as important this 
spring as what stays on assert the coque feathers 
which trim the black felt, Reboux hat at right 


Lace flowing from a green taffeta hat lends that 
mystifying note which plays such a part in the 


Parisienne’s life. The hat below 1s white felt 
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Spring Millinery Contributes Straw, Satin, and Crépe de Chine to the 


Mode— Triple Shirts and Narrow Sleeves Loom on the Horizon 


EDITED 


HE first heralds of spring, which de- 
vance even the robin, are the ‘‘demi- 
saison” hats. This year we find a 

strong call for the combination of satin and 
straws. Little straw appeared last summer 
but this fabric has without doubt redeemed 
its place for the spring, and although it is 
found combined with either satin, crépe de 
Chine, or some soft silk, the material is 
merely a subterfuge to prepare the way for 
an old favorite. Small hats are still the 
vogue of the moment, but the close-fitting 
chapeau vanishes more or less from the 
scene, in favor of the brim. Brims are not 
particularly large in these new hats, but a 
semblance of brim there must be. It may 
be a twist of fabric, encircling a crown, as 
shown in the Lucie Hamar hat above, or a 
small, rolled brim as seen in the Reboux 
model at the right above. Few brims are 








HELEN KOUES 


straight; they take an upward turn at some 
point or other. Ribbons and plumes are 
the favored trimmings, but flowers will 
take their place as the season progresses. 
Whatever happens, trimmings must flutter 
from the brim in some shape or manner. 
It sometimes is a falling bow, but more 
generally a protruding feather, which 
grazes the wearer’s shoulder. Black hats are 
still smart, as proved by the two models 
photographed on pages 36 and 37, but 
Etruscan red is the new shade of the season 
This shade will appear in fashions of ever) 
sort, according to Paris. Blues and browns 
are also good. Summer hats for the South, 
of crépe de Chine or linen, are trimmed with 
great, soft-tinted flowers of crépe or linen. 
Hats of crépe de Chine are trimmed with 
plumes made of ribbon loops—plumes 
which fall off the edge of the brim in the 
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When visits to the Riviera or Palm Beach are 

the order of the day, this black crépe de Chine 

coat banded with soft chinchilla may be donned 
we 

KZ 


manner of ostrich feathers. Sports hats 
of felt are trimmed with ribbon and steel 
buckles, plumage or stubby quills. 


The Sleeve of the Spring 


"he pendulum of fashion, having swung 
to one extreme in the wide sleeve of the 
Winter, now swings back to introduce for 
the spring the long, narrow sleeve. Strange- 
I\ enough, both sleeves were launched by 
Jenny. This change in Paris fashions is 
the most notable of the moment, although 
a new triple skirt is a feature of Jenny’s 
collection. Other skirts show a lapped 
arrangement on the sides, the skirt-front 
being lapped over the back, the edges 
falling loose. Skirts are moderately full 
and rapidly attaining the length worn in 
Paris all winter, that is about eight inches 
irom the ground. Belts appear on suits at 










Stubby quills massed at the side of this stitched 
téte-de-négre hat may, by a turn of the head, 
conceal or accentuate the beauty of a profile 


Modes designed for the South are merely fore- 
runners of the spring, an interesting nee model 
of black crépe Marocain be.ng displayed below 





Preeminent in fur trimmings this season is gray 
caracul, which travels around the collar and 
cuffs of this black satin coat. Gray felt chapeau 








some collections, two belts even being 
frequently used. Jackets contrasting with 
the skirt in color and in material have at- 
tained great vogue. White organdy pock- 
ets, bands, pipings, and straps appear on 
frocks of serge, and bright-colored foulard 
is used for linings, while black-and-white or 
soft-colored, figured foulards are veiled 
with mousseline. A new three-piece suit 
has a frock of black and white foulard under 
a rather long, black taffeta coat, edged at 
the hem with an eight-inch band of mous- 
seline. The new capes are slender in sil- 
houette, molding the shoulders closely. 


Chenille the New Trimming 


Chenille trimming is smart on dresses, a 
cord of the thickness of ordinary twine 
being employed, and the embroidery done 


in a splashy, more than effective fashion. 
33 











Whether for St. Moritz or Lake Placid, 


The Riviera or Palm Beach, Sports 






Clothes Assume Straight Lines 











girdle ye shall know the elect of fashion, announces 
white serge dress at left, topped by a coat and hat of 
gray vel»-teen. The girdle and quills are gray and white 











A decided preference for black is still maintained by the 
Parisienne, but materials, instead of being dull, take upon 
themselves a luster in the black crépe satin suit, at right 
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ae PATOL Lanvin box-coat at 
long, oval arm- left, accompanied 
holes through by a white serge 


which the sleeve 

are thrust. A 
black felt hat com- 
pletes the suit. 
The Patou s 


skirt. To be atune 
with the landscape 
is the aim of thi. 
costume designed 
for St. Moritz, the 
snow playground 
of Europe, but 
equally appropri- 
ate for Lake Pla- 
cid, America’ ce 
Alpine resort 
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Woolen Crépes, Serges, and Kasha Lead in Paris for Tailored Wear, 





Silk Crépes and Foulard for the Afternoon, Brocaded 


G eorgette 


ROM France, or rather Paris, for 
Paris is the creative center of fash- 
ions today, come not only the 

models that set the mode for the coming 
season, but also the inspiration for the 
fabrics to be used by American manu- 
facturers in the making of the clothes of 
this country. Among the great houses 
which launch the new fashions in spring 
materials are Rodier, Coudurier-Fructus, 
Ducharne, and Bianchini. 

Rodier’s favored wool fabric this spring 
is Crépella, a wool crépe marocain. It is 
evident that crépe gained such favor dur- 
ing the past season that Rodier now 
applies the same process to woolens. This 
Crépella is sometimes cross-barred with 
openwork stitching, or woven with a 
border of narrow, closely-placed tucks, 
the tucks being developed in the weaving. 
Above the band of tucking appears a band 
of colored embroidery. Another version of 
Crépella is woven with two colors, then 
taking the name of Crépella Jaspé. 
Besides this material, Rodier makes 
erges, kasha, and corded cotton velvets in 
a variety of new shades. An interesting 
vatiety of kasha is quilted in widely- 
spaced patches; another is embroidered by 
machine with initials in odd, primitive 
cheracters of a contrasting color. This 

ne process is used by Rodier on sarge, 
which he also stripes with openwWork 
stitching or silver. In silks for tailored 
wear, Coudurier-Fructus shows a_ new, 
brilliant alpaga de soie, especially suited 
for traveling or dust cloaks. 


Etruscan Red the Leading Color 


The new colors are rich and warm, but 
above all and through all flows a stream of 


warm Etruscan red-rust, brick, ocher- 
gray, and much brown. Empire green, 


dark blue, petunia, canard—which is the 
blue of the plumage of the duck—téte-de- 
négre are shades also often found in the 
various collections. The momentous ques- 
tion is whether or not the Parisienne will 
clothe herself in these gorgeous shades or 
whether she will persist in wearing black, 
2s she has done this last season. 


Afternoon Silks Are of Infinite Variety 


For the afternoon Coudurier-Fructus’ 
silks show as elsewhere strictly modern 
designs with just a suggestion of Persian 
and Chinese inspiration, or a hint of the 
Mauresque. Foulard is to be much worn in 
new and odd designs, together with crépe 
romain, and a new poplin-like crépe de 
Chine which is called Faille Cachemire. 
lwo interesting new silks are Cétellé 
Amazone—a silk showing a very fine cord 

and Cdiellé Boréal, which is corded in a 
more elaborate fashion. A variation of 
crépe marocain shows a satin figure, as do 
some of the new Coudurier taffetas which 
appear in dark, rich colors. 

When the French give full swing to their 
Imagination, fantastic designs are con- 
ceived, such as flowering trees and waving 





and Urépe de Chine for the Ivening 


grasses woven into the silks of Coudurier- 
Fructus, together with glittering threads of 
gold or silver. Into one heavy, gleaming 
width of silk is woven Toute la Forét, a 
gorgeous jungle of colored silk and metal. 
Frégates Imprimées, with fantastic ships 
in vivid colors on a darker ground, is 
also odd and amusing. Plain satin, 
taffeta, foulard, crépe de ‘Chine, crépon, 
Canton crépe, crépe marocain, and crépe 
athénien are shown by Ducharne for the 
afternoon. These silks are soft in texture— 
thin, supple, and colorful, either strikingly 
brilliant or quietly quaint in design and 
thoroughly modern in conception. Some 
of the designs are borrowed from the 
porcelains of Persia and the terra-cotta 
and grayish ocher and black of old Greek 
vases. Irregular squares, circles, and 
triangles in color are grouped and com- 
bined in the most decorative of results. 
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Copied from some of the decorations of 
the Russian theater is Chauve-Souris, a 
flower and leaf design of pale, naive 
coloring. Again the fantastic takes hold 
of*this house in a design, of wild geese 
flying before a storm which bends green- 
leaved treetops. Dainty, too, is a small 
landscape design, Le Serment dans le Parc, 
with diminutive clouds drifting across the 
scene. A charming new Rodier design 
in silk zenana cloth for afternoon wear 
was christened Baragladine by the Queen 
of Roumania, who paid several visits to 
this house, buying many of their lovely, 
new materials. Rodier also makes a new 
figured crépe de Chine, which is to replace 
foulard. Bianchini shows a new, crinkly 
crépe marocain of a rather heavy quality 
which is unusually lovely. This, too, is 
used for the afternoon. 


Sports Cloths and Silks 


Paris promotes interesting materials for 


sports wear. Among these, Rodier’s 
corded crépella and Jaspellaine, a two- 
toned mixture something like covert 


cloth in appearance, may be mentioned. 
Embroidered white serge will be good, too. 
In sports silks, Coudcurier-Fructus shows 
awning-strived silks—wide stripes and nar- 
row on a dark ground. Bianchini also has 
a say in these sports silks for which he 
weaves a silk and linen gabardine. There 
are many huge plaids and stripes for 
sports in the Ducharne collection, some 
of them almost violent in color, some 
shadowy, but all delightful. 


Metal Brocaded Georrette Cloth for 
the Evening 


Charming silks are launched by these 
houses for the evening. Unusually at- 
tractive is Gaze Arcassian from Coudurier- 
Fructus. a Georgette crépe bearing an old 
Spanish design in gold, testifying that the 
Spanish influence will still be felt in the 
spring. This is lovely in gold and black, 
gold and brown, or Saxe blue. Equally 
lovely is ‘‘Egyptien Diapré,” a beautiful 
design in rich colors interwoven with gold, 
resembling a gold-shot, mossy _ crépe. 
New and rich in appearance is Ducharne’s 
Georgette Broché, an elaborate design 
apparently embroidered in relief on the 
thin fabric, and a Metal Brocade Satin, 
showing hortensias of silver woven into a 
colored satin. Charming is a white taffeta 
from this house with wide stripes of silver 
and narrower stripes of green, red, and 
yellow, the entire fabric showing a faint 
tinze of rose. Georgette cloths brocaded 
in gold predominate in the evening collec- 
tion, but crépe de Chine, taffeta, and chif- 
fon will without doubt be worn during 
the spring and summer. 

Whether in woolens or silks crépey 
weaves unquestionably hold sway. At no 
time was the fashion world so rapidly cap- 
tured by a new fabric as at the appearance of 
Canton crépe last spring; this may explain 
the present vogue for crépes of every sort. 
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Brims Take An Upward Tilt 





Using Straw and Satin 
As Leading Fabrics 







A quivering fringe of faille ribbons 
falling over an upturned brim distin- 
guishes this turban of black Milan straw 
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MODELS FROM KURZMAN 
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5 
D mur ly drooping on eith r side, thus rendering A piquant face is best framed by a hat sweeping 
glance ‘ ° 9 > Ye Sai a ; . % Sat 2 . % 
a glimpse of the “fin visage”’ more tempting, this upward to the side, leaving all form of trimming to 
black stra hat faced with black satin finds an the downward curve. The crown 1s black Canton 
adequate foil in moiré ribbon and dangling beads crepe; the rim, split straw and moiré ribbon fe 
: 4 
othine ¢ for tailnred enear the . \ P I, } } ‘ 
A ye ae eoerens J ed wear the smart- \ 4 Larger hats appear for the street to accompany : 
ness ° ra a tat oJ = lan straw at right, \ \ f tailored gowns or afternoon frocks, a charming : 
piped with brown satin, to which bows give added 4 : model of black straw and satin being shown in cen- % 





width. The chic depends upon the angle of the hat 





\ Y ter above. The brim turns upward back and front 









Spring Trimmin as Whisper of 
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At the turn of every season the tricorne re- 
appears in a modified form, here adopt- 
ing a crown of Milan straw, a brim 
of black satin, and a dashing rosette 







Whether large or small, the mushroom 







i ° : F shape has its devotees, and here it is of 
All a-f uiter “ wings of black satin Etruscan red Milan straw, interpreting 
ril bon to herald the spring, this turban summer in its trimming of bristling wheat 
of Batavia cloth hints at Russian lines 
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MODELS FROM BONWIT TELLER 


No more enchanting background can be found for formal occasions 
than this hat of black Milan straw and black satin sweeping an im- 
posing plume of black ostrich. Black crépe de Chine afternoon gown 








One of the most widely used fabrics for spring millinery is a burnt 
orange Batavia cloth, to which dark blue satin invariably lends its sup- 
ple charm. This novel combination is endorsed by the hat at left 








This black Canto: crépe dress de- 
pends on loops for trimming; $49.50. 
Black crépe hat; $18.50. Georg- 
ette veil with crépe border; $7.95 


Appropriate for any mourning is the 
dinner gown of black chiffon at right, 
with a transparent top and a pointed 
overskirt back and front; $69.50 


HE World War brought 
many a change in cus- 


toms followed for cen- 
turies. Among these. changes 
none is so marked as the point 
of view regarding mourning. In 
the past the wearing of mourn- 
ing has been an _ obligatory 
thing, while now it has become 
a question of choice. It is with- 
out doubt a protection, as it 
shows to friends and acquain- 
tances the passing on of a mem- 
ber of the family. On the other 
hand, at a time which may be 
sad, the wearing of deep mourn- 
ing and crépe accentuates the 
sorrow, and in the case of a large 
family, all wearing black, it can 
not help but cause depressioi 
Common sense has brought 
distinct change in the present 
sentiment toward mourning, 
and now, instead of very heavy 
mourning, « much lighter kind 
is worn from the very beginning 

po 


IN THE NEW YORK SHOPS 
| A New Era Sponsors Decided Changes 


Mourn ing Conventional ties 


by widows, widowers, or parents, as well 
as by the more distant members of the 
family. Many people today feel that the 
custom of mourning is a reflection of by- 
gone days, and wear only a black band on 
the left arm, or in some instances do not 
observe it at all. No one is criticized for 
not wearing mourning, if she does not de- 
sire to do it. For those who wish to wear 
mourning, the observances are much less 
strict, and the time is much shorter than 
in the past. Asa rule a widow, or member 
of the immediate family, wears the deepest 
mourning and observes it for a year or 
eighteen months. Children in mourning 
for their parents may wear it for a year, or 
in some cases six months. 

The first six months, all black, or in sum- 
mer ‘all white, is worn. For the street 
Poiret twill, tricotine, broadcloth, and 
velours such as Moussyne and Veldyne, 
are the selected fabrics. Crépe romain, 
crépe de Chine, and Canton crépe are the 
chosen matcrials for afternoon, while 
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Black Poitret twill fashions this dress 
trimmed on sides with diamonds of 
crépe net, which makes the collar; 
$29.50. Black duvetyn hat; $18.50 





We shall be happy to buy any of 
models on both these pages upon re 
ceipt of check or money-order. Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 


chifion may be added to these 
for the evening. It is well to 
remember that black velvet is 
not mourning. During this 
period a widow abstains from 
any use of white except in the 
crépe band on her hat, which 
she usually wears for three 
months. For any mourning but 
a widow’s a plain white collar 
and cuffs of crépe, organdy, gros- 
grain, or any dull material may 
relieve the somberness of the 
gown immediately after the 
funeral. Black crépe, dull black 
beads, fine tucking, fringe, and 
fagoting are the only form of 
trimming permitted. 

Extremely smart and yet 
most reasonable in price are the 
dresses at the left and right above, 
the former lending itself more 
especially to afternoon wear, 
and the latter to the street. 

A sleeveless dinner dress may 
be worn (Continued on page G0) 










Spring Turns a Woman's Fancy to Thoughts 

































Of Clothes of Varying Sorts 
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This taffeta hat with a gray angora edging may be draped to suit the individual. In 
a lors, $15.55. Fine tuc king trims the dres. of crépe de Chine, at left below. Navy, 
black, white, or flesh color; $45. Chenille and siraw hat in all colors; $12.50. 
Sports dress of spongene in center, in rust, old blue, or white; $49.50. Red, blue, 
brown, orchid, or rose Tokio straw hat; $15.55. Crépe de Chine dress at right 
below comes in navy, black, or bamboo; $39.50. Black or brown satin hat; $14.50 
Alt. rnating ch iffon panels in fue hsia shades 
of scarlet and purple, or in two tones of sap- 
phire, lend grace to this gown of chiffon crépe, 
| SS vies Se girdled with leaves; 14 io 20 years, $59.50 
| : Hr ott 
DT. 
Hy . \ Charm ts attained by the frock of crépe 
f fi Chinois above, because of its perfect simplicity. 
\ ; The three-quarter sleeve is new. Pearl gray, 
avi tomato, French blue, or navy; 14 to 20, $39.50 
‘ T no season do clothes undergo 
; A such strenuous wear as during 


the winter months. When 
February comes, the wardrobe sud- 
denly seems depleted, and _ clothes 
which show the tendencies of spring 
are welcome. Here they are to fill 
various occasions. If innumerable 
parties are the order of the day, a new 
evening gown may be needed, as shown 
above. This gown achieves the unusual 
by means of appliqué leaf sprays made 
of a new French composition material. 
If, on the other hand, an afternoon 
dress is required, a happy selection is 
offered. The charm of the dress above 
lies in its graceful drapery, while the 
crépe de Chine dress at the extreme 
left reveals the hold fine tucking has 
already made on the mode. Having 
been used for afternoon wear in the 
early spring, these dresses find their ; 
way to the street as the season pro- 
gresses. The spongene dress in the 
center makes an attractive sports dress. 
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Knitted weaves attain ui 
rivaled precedence, fo 
not only are sweaters to 
be cvorn more than ever, 
but hats, too, may be 
knitted to complete a cos- 
tume, as shown by the 
models above. These hat 
and scveaters are original 
+, mad: of yarns dis- 
ibuted throughout the 
country. Directions for 
making the models and the 
names of the yarns will be 
sent upon req uest. Please 
enclose a two-cent stamp 
and address National 
Shopping Service, Good 
Housekecping, 119 West 
40th Street, New York 
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to which the sweater at right adheres admirably. 
This type of sweater fits more closely to the figure 
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Tan and 
hats, as above and left 
above, give a smart finish 
to an outing costun 

These hats are éasil’ 
made, being mounted o1 
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The excellent lines achieved by the 
knitted silk dress have brought this 
type of frock into prominence for 
afternoon wear at winter or sum- 
mer resorts. Of pure organzin 
thread silk, it comes in 30 differ- 
ent color combinations; about $69 





IKE their cousins across 

the seas, Americans are 
learning more and more to 
enjoy country life and in many 
instances sojourn in the coun- 
try from early spring into late 
fall, returning to town only 
for a few months in the winter. 
With this growing interest in 
country life, sports have be- 
come more and more prevalent, 
making sports clothes an im- 
portant item of the wardrobe. 
The time was when a skirt, 
waist, and sweater met all 
sporting requirements. <A 
marked departure from the 
skirt to the dress is now felt. 
These new sports dresses have 
captured the mode; many are 
of tweeds, but newer and still 
more interesting are those in 
the numerous knitted fabrics 
For the spring these Outer- 
Wear costumes are charming 
made of silk, such as the ma- 
hogany-colored model above, 
through which a contrasting 
tan stripe is woven. These 
dresses are often completed by 
a tam-o’-shanter and scarf to 
match, as shown at the right, 
thus making a costume ap- 
Propriate for afternoon wear 

















IN YOUR 
LOCAL SHOPS 





A smart addition to any sports costume 1s the 
tam and scarf of knitted silk at the bottom oj 
the page; about $15 each: This or stmilar 
models may be obtained in your own locality 





Directions for making. this scveater and the 
lame of the yarn will be sent upon request. 
Please enclose a two-cent stamp and write Na- 


ronal Shopping Service, Good Housekeeping 
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On cool and cloudy mornings at 
any sporting resort this comely, 
one-piece dress would be donned 
with pleasure. Of navy pure thread 
worsted, it is trimmed with light 
gray, but is also procurable in other 
color combinations; about $14.95 


at winter or summer resorts. 
For the morning, a woolen 
knitted fabric is perhaps more 
serviceable, as __ illustrated 
above. This dress in navy 
with gray woolen trimmings 
would adequately meet any 
sporting needs. Clad in one 
of these dresses, a girl no 
longer fears coming apart at 
the waist or looking untidy 
after a game, for the dress 
holds firmly togetner. These 
same dresses are found in 
pretty shades of tan with per- 
haps 2 black thread running 
through them, thus giving a 
smart new touch. With these, 
knitted capes or coats may be 
worn. They lend the neces- 
sary warmth, while carrying 
out the idea of the three-piece 
costume, now much in vogue. 
Knitted sweaters of all 
kinds are in great demand also. 
Owing to its serviceability, the 
slip-on sweater takes the lead. 
“Knitted Outerwear,” 
cludes knitted fabrics 
kind, whether of silk or x 
the sp attire of the moment, 
and models of the character il- 
lustrated or similar ones, may be 


purchased throughout the country 
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O achieve real success in making 
hats the home milliner should first 
of all choose a comparatively sim- 

ple model. Ready-made frames can be 
purchased and covered with success, or a 
frame may be made at home of more 
exclusive design and greater originality. 

The materials required are: thin wire 
and wire of a heavier quality, substantial 
milliner’s canvas for the shape, soft, light- 
weight outing flannel with which to cover 
the frame (this tends to soften the whole 
effect of the hat when it is finished), 
milliner’s needles, a spool of cotton (pref- 
erably 40), a spool of silk the color of the 
outside fabric of the hat, scissors, tape 
measure, pins, and a hard, flat surface, 
preferably a cutting table. 

The first step is to obtain the correct 
head-size. Make a loop of the tape meas- 
ure, place it low on the forehead, just above 
the eyebrows, and ears, and continue in 
the same line around the head. Cut the 
wire for the head-size of the hat two inches 
longer than required and overlap to the 
right size, twisting the overlapping ends 
securely together to prevent their slipping. 
This wire for the head should be oval 
instead of round. A round head-size is a 
mistake made by many milliners and 











First is shown the pattern of 
hat brim, pinned in place o» 
milliner’s canvas, with head- 
size being cut out. Next, 
ed strip used to give body 








head-size. Lower group 
shows shape of top and stae of 
crown, wiring oy side crown and 


Bottom 
wirea 


adjusting of 10f circle 
of crown need not be 
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How to Cut, Make, and Cover 





Blocked shape, covered with satin 


makers of ready-made frames and accounts 
largely for the discomfort of some of the 
lower-priced hats. The oval wire should be 
sufficiently tight to stay in place on the 
head without a hatpin but not so tight as 
to bind the forehead. 

Next, the brim is made. Place the can- 
vas flat on the table, choosing a large or 
small piece according to the size of the hat 
you desire to make, and cut to a given 
shape as illustrated at top of left-hand 
group. The brim of an old hat which has 
been found becoming may be used. Or 
if designing a new shape, pin the wire for 
the head-size in the center of the canvas, 
the long part of the oval, or front, on the 
bias of the canvas. Pin the wire to the 
canvas, then sew securely together with an 
over and over stitch. Another method 
(the one shown) is to use a strip of wired 
canvas for head-size. When whichever is 
used is in place, slash from the center of 
what is to be the opening for the head, 
lengthwise, then crosswise, to within an inch 
of the wire, trim off, following the shape 
of the head-size, and press the edges up. 


How to Make a Hat Brim 


Now we have come to the decision on the 
shape. Trim the extra, flopping canvas to 
within an inch or two of the desired size 
and place on the head to ascertain the exact 
width which will be most becoming. If 
it is to be kept a sailor, only the width 
need be decided. If wide on the sides and 
narrow in back or front, or both, now is the 
time to trim. But first very carefully 
outline with pins and always cut a trifle 
larger than necessary to allow for altera- 
tions, as it is easier to cut down afterward 
than to add or run the risk of ruining the 
whole. For the mushroom sailor, slash the 










a Hat Frame 


brim in center front and center back to the 
wire, overlap a trifle, say a half or a quarter 
of an inch, on the outer edge of the brim, 
and slant to the wire. Pin and try on for 
the effect. If the brim droops too much, 
remove the pins and adjust whichever 
way you desire. It is not generally becom- 
ing to have the brim wide in the back and 
showing from the front; therefore, it is 
wise to trim narrower or roll. The roll, 
however, is one of the finishing touches, 
made after the brim is covered. 

Wire the outside edge of the brim with 
the heavier grade of wire, allowing the ends 
of the wire to overlap at least an inch. 
This should come more on the side of the 
frame, if possible, under any trimming 
which you are planning to use, instead of 
directly at the back. If hat is without trim- 
ming then put joining at back. In fact, all 
joinings should come under the trimming, 
as it is equally important to have both 
back and front perfect. Now, for thie first 
time, the most imaginative can believe that 
a hat eventually will be evolved out of chaos. 


Cutting the Crown 


Hat crowns are most successful when cut 
from a circular piece and blocked on a 
mold. Should it (Conlinued on: page 76) 



















































Above is pressed shape, outer 
material being adjusted to 
brim. On pillow, covering 
of crown, and just above, 
covering of side crown, At 
left, adjusting upper brim 
material to canvas; in center, 
turning over edge to under side: 
lower right. adjusting facing 10 
under-brim, with edge turned in 









This laundry bag has a blue cross-stitched vase, 
pink flowers, and green leaves. 
Organdy collar set at right is worked 


(Working pattern 


is finished with 
The crocheted miser’s purse may be 
or cross-stitched. 
and directions 1201 for both bags) 








Fae ad 2 ° . “4 . 
Worked in all white French embroidery, this 
bag completes a summer costume and 
tself to general wear. 


ad ! The bag is finished 
vith a braided cord. 


(Hot-iron pattern 1202) 





NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Anne Orr 


HOW TO ORDER 
Working patterns for these articles come as fol- 
lows: 1201 carries working patterns and direc- 
tions for miser’s purse, black and white bag, 
silk bag, and laundry bag, 25c; 1202 hot-iron 
patterns for 2 white bags, child’s collar set, and 
velvet bag, 30c; 1203 hot-iron patterns for Tuxedo 
collar set, net vestee set, darning stitch collar set, and 
rabbit bag, 30c; Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping 






Velvet fashions this quaint bag with a patchwork 
top. (Hot-iron pattern 1202). The collar, cuff, 
and vestee of fine net above have flowered sprays 
and Valenciennes lace. (Hot-iron pattern 1203) 





Silk bag above is embroidered in steel beads. 
(Working patterns and directions 1201). Child’s 
collar and cuff set of écru linen below has sprays 
of daisies worked in wool. (Hot-iron pattern 1202) 





Tuxedo collar and cuff set is 
worked in henna, navy, and black. 
bag of unbleached muslin shows colored appliqués. 
(Hot-iron patterns for collar set and bag 1203) 





Charming for an afternoon on the porch is this 
“of white linen exquisitely embroidered 
The design 1s applied by means 
(Hot-iron pattern 1202) 


sewing bag of % 
in cut-work. 
of a transfer pattern. 
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The Dawn of a New Day 


OR ten years Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has conducted a propaganda for 
better food, better health, and 
longer life. These efforts for hu- 

man welfare were crystallized, about two 
veors ago, into a definite campaign to en- 
list grown people in a systematic effort to 
secure the blessings of health and ex- 
tended activities of life. Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING does not lay claim to being the 
sole occupant of this field for human bene- 
fit. It may justly claim, however, that it is 
the only magazine that has systematically, 
persistently, and entbusiastically cham- 
pioned this reform. At first, its efforts did 
not, apparently, bear any direct fruit. 
Now the aspect of the campaign is changed. 
We are evidently at the dawn of a new day. 

During the month of October there was 
held in the city of Cincinnati a health 
exhibit. The slogan of this exhibit, printed 
on the first page of the program, was, 
“Live a Little Longer.” The exhibition 
was held under the auspices of the Cincin- 
nati Public Health Federetion in coopera- 
tion with Civic and Community Organiza- 
tions. Saturday, October 15th, 
was Child Welfare Day. Sun- 
day, October 16th, was Health 
Sunday, and the program which 
was held in the churches that 
cay was under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Federation of 
Churches. Monday, October 
17th, was devoted to mental 
health and international health. 
Tuesday, October 18th, was 
Kentucky Day, offered particu- 
larly in compliment to the citi- 
zens of Kentucky. Wednesday, 
October 10th, was devoted 
chiefly to foods, food values, 
and food in relation to health 
and disease. Thursday, the 
20th, was devoted to the inter- 
est of the colored population of 
the city. Friday, October atst, 
was given over to the relations 
of music and play to health and 
happiness. Saturday, October 
22d, was devoted to rural sani- 
tation. 

Among the most interesting 
exhibits was a small flouring 
mill in which the wheat was 
perfectly cleaned by appropri- 
ate machinery, and then ground 
into flour, unbolted, suited 
either to the making of bread or, in coarser 
particles, of breakfast cereals. This ex- 
hibit was continually surrounded by an 
enthusiastic crowd of spectators, and the 
inventor and proprietor of the mill was ex- 
plaining to them the properties and the 
use of health flour and health bread. 

Any interested spectator was compelled 
to acknowledge the tremendous educative 
faculties of this health exhibition. Its suc- 
cess financially was’ phenomenal. The 
moderate price of admission, I was told, 
not only paid the whole expenses of the 
exibition, but left a fund of some $7000 


for distribution to the worthy charities of 
the city. This is a striking example of the 
well-known fact that health pays. 

During the second week of November a 
similar exhibit was held in the city of New 
York, which it was not my privilege to at- 
tend. From the accounts which have been 
printed in the public press it is evident that 
the exhibition was on a scale similar in 
magnitude and efficiency to that which was 
held the previous month in Cincinnati. 
The New York Exhibit was, however, at- 
tended with the additional interest of being, 
to. some extent, a function of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Public 
Health Association of the United States. 
This meeting of the Public Health Associa- 
tion was also distinguished by the presence 
of Dr. Smith, its first President in 1871. 
Dr. Smith himself is a living exhibit of the 
result of public health activities, inasmuch 
as he is approaching his one hundredth 
birthday. 

For several years, the Ohio State Journal 
has held, in the city of Columbus, a Pure 
Food Exhibition. This year, the exhibits 


The League for 
rf Late 


still has room for members. Any one 
above twenty years of age who wants to 
live a little longer, a little more happily, 
a little more efficiently, is eligible for mem- 
bership. All you need to do is to write to 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., and ask him for a 
copy of his questionnaire. Have that 
filled out by your doctor and return it to 
Dr. Wiley for his diagnosis and advice. 
There are no dues and no fees, except 
your doctor’s fee for the examination. 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelop. This little effort on your part 
may mean several years of life to you 


Longe 





of pure and wholesome foods were more 
extensive than ever before, many of the 
exhibitors stressing the wholesomeness of 
foods, rather than their attractiveness. 
The lectures were on food values, the bal- 
ancing of rations, the effects of differ- 
ent rations upon health, and the impor- 
tance of the new discoveries in diet in pro- 
tection against diet deficiency diseases. 
It has been my privilege to assist at three 
of these exhibits in successive years, and 
never before have I found an audience so 
intensely interested, so packed into every 
corner of the audience room, and so recep- 


tive as the one which I addressed in Octo- 
ber, 1921. The questions which were 
propounded after the lecture were more 
pointedly directed toward health than to- 
ward any other aspect of the food question. 

I have noted particularly the change in 
the attitude of the public in attending 
lectures of this kind in the last few years. 
I find the public is understanding not 
only the general principles, but even many 
of the details connected with the relations 
of food to health and longevity. 

In November of 1921, it was my good 
fortune to be a guest of the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
I sew there the arrangements which have 
been made for the care of the health of the 
employees of that great organization. 
Hospitals for first aid have been conven- 
icntly located, with all the appliances of 
modern sanitation: trained nurses in pure 
white and surgeons properly attired are in 
attendance. Rest-rooms for the women 
employees are also accessible. The thing, 
however, which most attracted my atten- 
tion was the remarkable lunch rooms pro- 
vided for those employees who 
preferred the public lunch to 
those put up at home. There 
is no compulsion in this matter, 
as the employees who prefer to 
bring their own lunches are 
provided with a lunch room in 
which, while they eat, they 
watch motion pictures, are en- 
tertained by lectures, hear good 
music, and have all the privi- 
leges which are supposed to 
belong exclusively to the din- 
ing-rooms of the hotels and 
cabarets. I inspected the kitch- 
ens and saw the care with 
which the food is selected and 
prepared. Particularly was I 
interested in the fact that the 
health-preserving qualities of 
the food were stressed by those 
in charge. The bread which is 
prepared is practically that of 
the whole grain, although no 
compulsion is used, except that 
of information with regard to 
the matter, as to whether the 
employees shall use white bread 
or health bread. both of which 
are accessible. It was with 
great pleasure I learned that 
health bread is rapidly gain- 
ing favor. In Dayton I saw an object les- 
son which I wish every manufacturer in 
the world would learn; namely, that the 
care of the health and the proper enter- 
tainment of the employees are held to 
be distinct opportunities for the employ- 
ing company. I realized that any at- 
tempt on the part of walking delegates 
to organize a strike among that body 
of workmen is destined to be a complete 
failure. 

This aspect of industrial care for the 
workingman is (Continued on page 130) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on bage 74) 
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Bonnie tore the letter into tiny bits and flung them over the bridge railing with a thrill of 


triumphant joy which made radiant her wistful little face. 


T he 


HOSE ol you who know Bonnie 
Tanner now will play devil’s- 
advocate for her. Her wide- 
eyed stare, her pensive little 


mouth, her daring chin, her impudent nose, 
have flaunted her not only in the pictures 
of winsome maidenhood which Garvis 
Immortalizes in the films, but also from 
the newspapered pages of a dozen esca- 
pades. You sigh in disapproval over the 
part of her life tale you know, even while 
you sigh in sympathy for her portrayal of 
injured innocence. Accepting her art as 
the purveyor of your evening pastime, you 


By Mary 


Synon 


Lllust rated 


Edward EL. € 
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like to think of her as a being apart from 
the civilization she outposts. She is not 
that. No orchid, but a transplanted road- 
side daisy, she has always seemed to me 
less the dramatist of her life than the 
actor of the réle which fate wrote for her. 
When people tell me what Bonnie Tanner 
is, 1 remember her as what she was; and 
when I read of some mad incident of her 
violet-lighted career, I think of one 





“‘Now I’m free!’’ she told herself 


THRILL-CHASES 


story—and perhaps it was the one real 
story—in her storm-tossed life, which her 
publicity promoters have never printed. 
Bonnie Tanner breezed into Chicago 
with a straw suitcase, a high hope, and the 
courage of any army with banners. She 
checked the suitcase at the railway 
station, pausing only to barter airy per- 
siflage with the boy at the window, 
rallied the hope after swift calculation of 
how brief a time her scanty store of 
money would hold, and flung out her 
courage on the winds of circumstance as 


she slipped into high tide of the city. 
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Brave as the figurehead on the prow of a 
venturing craft, she came down the ways of 
trial; and if to others she was but a chip of 
youth on the waters of life, to herself she 
was a privateer questing the gold of the 
Indies. Seeking adventure, she sailed the 
Spanish main of a great city, and set 
forth over the Madison Street bridge in 
search of food, of lodging, and of a job; 
but most of all she sought the joy of life, 
not yet knowing that she bore it in her 
heart. 

On the viaduct, halted by the swing of 
the bridge, she took stock of her assets. 
Eighteen dollars and ninety cents were 
crumpled down into the gay ribbon bag 
which she clutched. Seventeen years 
reckoned her age, as the certificate in her 
pocket from the Wauconda Orphanage 
testified. Beside it nestled the super- 
intendent’s letter introducing her to the 
secretary of the Working Girls’ Pro- 
tectorate, the only link between her past 
in the clean, dreary institution which had 
been her childhood’s home and the future 
which shone as brightly as the patch of 
sunshined sky at the foot of the street. 


HE took it out to make certain of its 

address as she waited. Then, undera 
swift impulse to cut the frail cable which 
might tug her back to mooring, she tore 
the letter into tiny bits and flung them 
over the bridge railing, watching their 
downward flickering to the river with a 
thrill of triumphant joy. 

‘Now I’m free,’ she told herself, 
speeding on with a sense of buoyant 
relief which made radiant her wistful 
little face. 

Men and women, the old and the young 

the middle years dwell within them- 
selves—turned to look again at her 
blithe passing. She smiled at them, she 
smiled at the crossing policeman; she 
smiled at the birds in the window of a 
shop; she smiled at the driver of the 
motor truck who drew up sharply to let 
her go by. She smiled at the newsboy 
who thrust an evening paper toward her, 
catching her coin as he ran. Then, joining 
the crowd of men who stood up against 
the gray buildings reading the ‘Help 
Wanted” columns of the manifold sheets, 
she paused in a doorway and scanned the 
finely agated lines. 

Every one in the world, she thought as 
she went down the pages, sought aid in 
work. ‘‘Girls Wanted” across line after 
line. The very breadth of the field dazed 
the searcher. What did she want to do, 
she asked herself. Even then Bonnie 
Tanner never inquired what she could do. 
She studied the advertisements frown- 
ingly, choosing at last the alluring promises 
of the telephone company, and plunged 
out into the midst of the traffic to inquire 
of the officer her way to the designated 
place. 

‘One block north and one block west,” 
he told her briefly, holding up the white- 
gloved hand of authority against one 
stream of cars as he answered the girl. 
**Good luck, kid,” he bade her. 

Luck went with her, leading her like an 
arrow to Kittie Quinlan’s desk. In the 
jigsaw puzzle of the world it is the Kittie 
Quinlans who are fashioned to fit in with 
the Bonnie Tanners. Fair, too alert for 
fatness, and too mcdern to emphasize the 
forty, she sat on her throne of power, 
searching with keen blue eyes the brains 


The Thrill-Chaser 


and hearts and souls of myriad girls who 
sought work at the switchboards. Bonnie 
Tanner, waiting in line behind a stupid 
Bohemian girl, appraised the woman 
swiltly. She had met her type once in a 
Wauconda superintendent. Out of that 
meeting she had come into deep respect 
for the expediency of telling the truth to 
superior officers. Chin up, eyes flashing, 
she faced the arbiter now. 

“T haven’t any home,” she said, rushing 
over the ground the girl before her had 
been dragged through. ‘I haven’t any 
people. I haven’t any friends. I haven’t 
any references. But I know how to run 
a board. I did it sometimes at the or- 
phanage. And I can learn anything.” 

“Where could you live?” Kittie Quinlan 
asked her. 

‘There must be places where I could,” 
Bonnie said. 

‘There are,” said the woman. She 
smiled as she wrote an address. ‘‘They’ll 
take care of you there,” she said, ‘‘until 
you're settled. Report to Miss Davis. The 
boy’ll show you the way.” 

She looked after Bennie as she went, 
and her smile went into a sigh. ‘‘Hard 
lines,” she thought, remembering the home 
she had had when she was Bonnie’s age. 

She reached for the telephone, calling 
the Shelter to which she had directed the 
girl. ‘‘I’ll vouch for her,’ -she told the 
manager. 

“Now why did I do that?” she asked 
herself as she hung up the receiver, 
registering herself the city’s first victim to 
the girl’s vibrant charms. 

The boy who led Bonnie to the chief 
operator may have escaped, but Miss 
Davis, weary with direction of hundreds of 
girls, caught at the glow in Bonnie’s 


spirit and at the experience of work in: 


Bonnie’s tale, altered already from the 
truth she had given the other woman. 

“You'll have to start as a student,” she 
said, ‘‘but it won’t take you long to get a 
board.” 

She looked at the backs of a score of 
girls as they shoved plugs in and drew 
them out from the flashing instruments, 
then called one out of the line. 

“Take her place,” she ordered, and 
Bonnie sat down beside Lottie Myers. 


OR moment after moment she labored, 
too intent on proving her ability to the 
watcher to give heed to anything else, but 
little by little that strain relaxed as she 
felt the adequacy of her power, and she 
ventured to think beyond her own prowess. 
The clatter of the reiterated ‘‘Number 
please,” the winking of the eyes of light 
on the boards, the tensity of the service, 
confused her for a time, while the steel 
bands on her head pressed hard. There 
came to her, however, a sudden sense of 
mastery of her task, and with it a realiza- 
tion of its radiating interest. She was, 
she felt, in the center of a circle with its 
circumference a multitude of dots of 
human life, each one sending its message 
to another through the medium of her 
skill. The thrill of her participation in 
the great game of existence shot through 
her, lifting her like a high-current pressure. 
She turned to the girl at her right with a 
smile of comradeship in the joy of it. The 
sirl gave her a friendly, tired look. To 
Bonnie it brougnt remembrance of a 
frail child in the orphanage who had 
satellited her planetary progress, and she 


bestowed on her neighbor the largesse of 
an understanding sympathy. Lottie 
Myers responded with that rush of desire 
to make the other girl part of her life 
which was so characteristic of the party 
of the other part in Bonnie Tanner's 
friendships. Without words they made 
pact as the red and white lights danced 
before them and the voices of the city 
rang in their ears. : 

Late in the afternoon they left the 
board together. On the stairway to the 
floor above Lottie Myers told Bonnie her 
name. At the table where they ate supper, 
she asked the newcomer where she lived, 

“T don’t know yet,”’ Bonnie said, reach- 
ing for the address Kittie Quinlan had 
given her. 

“Where did you live before you came 
here?” Lottie inquired. Already she had 
felt in the other girl some element of 
adventuring beyond her own limited 
experience. 

“St. Paul,” lied Bonnie glibly, choosing 
that city because of the knowledge of it 
she had gleaned from another inmate of 
the orphanage. 


2 D° your people live there?” 

“My grandmother does. My 
father died in China. The natives killed 
him. My mother was in San Francisco 
waiting for him. She died of a broken 
heart.” Her eyes misted into tears for the 
tragedy she was improvising, and Lottie 
Myers stroked her hand. ‘‘I was very 
unhappy with my grand-aunt,” Bonnie 
went on, admiring the thread of her 
weaving as she spun. ‘‘She wouldn’t let 
me go outside the house alone.” 

‘““That’s awful,” Lottie condoled. ‘ Ma’s 
cranky enough, but she ain’t like that.” 

“And so I ran away.” 

“You did right,” Lottie told her. She 
studied Bonnie consideringly. “I ain’t 
sure you're going to like the Shelter,”’ she 
said. “It’s all right till you can look 
around, but most of the girls who haven’t 
homes of their own try to get in with 
families. It’s easier to have company 
then, and it’s more sociable. Would you 
like me—” she gulped over her own 
temerity—‘‘to ask ma if she’d want to 
take you in? We’ve got an extra room 
since Mame—she’s my sister—got mar- 
ried last fall. 

“T’ll tell you what you do,” she advised, 
catching the doubt in Bonnie’: eyes. 
“Come out home with me Sunday 
evening and see if you like it better than 
the Shelter.” 

A shrewd streak of common sense which 
underlay her wildness warned Bonnie, even 
before she saw Lottie’s home, that she 
would be wise in accepting the offer 
which Ma Myers seconded. She hated the 
Shelter, as she had known she would, not 
for itself, but because it was another in- 
stitution, and seventeen years of one had 
left her rebellious toward all. Too intense 
an individualist to lose herself in a herd, 
she had also a child’s longing for a home 
life she had never known. Only the 
thought of possible restrictions in it, 
possible denial to her of the enjoyment of 
the town’s panorama, held her back from 
immediate favor with Lottie’s suggestion. 
Even more than she wanted a home, she 
wanted to explore the city. For tour 
evenings she roamed its streets, walking, 
riding in street cars and on elevated rail- 
roads, finding aiways picture or incident 
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T was Lottie who brought Brent Carston into Bonnie’s life. Lottie, greeting him flutteringly, in- 
troduced him gigglingly. Bonnie, staring from beneath the shelter of her soft hat, appraised him 
as an alien to the crowd with which her companion associated. Quickly she seized upon her own role 





48 
which set her tingling with delight. She 
loved the lights; she loved the show 
windows; she loved the shadowy river 
with its dim ships beside the piers. She 
Joved the lapping of the lake against the 
sea wall on the Drive. Most of all she 
loved Michigan Boulevard with its mauve 
twilights pin-pricked by the brighter 
lavender arc lights, and its golden glow of 
signboards to the south flanking the great, 
gray fortresses to the west. 

It was not so much the glories of the 
gowns on display, although she reveled in 
the sight of their richness, not so much 
paintings or silver or furniture finer than 
she had dreamed to be existent, as the 
splendor of the setting which made her 
the Peri at the gates. With her quick 
dramatic sense she recognized it as the 
highway into another life from the one she 
had known; a life founded on money, to be 
sure, but one where money was not the 
only standard of value. It held, she felt, 
as she watched it from the street corners, 
what she had come to the city to seek. 
Youth, singing in her blood, told her that 
one day she would possess this heart’s 
desire. Then the age of an orphanage 
child told her she must wait, and work, and 
earn. In the meantime necessity had its 
problems, and after a Sunday spent with 
Lottie, she shifted her abode from the 
Shelter and flitted, a scarlet tanager, into 
the sparrows’ nest of the Myers. 

Ma Myers, little, work-worn, stiff with 
nervous energy, shrilled at Bonnie a wel- 
come beyond her expectations which she 
explained by her later statement, 

“*Tt’s so seldom Lottie takes to anybody 
or anything that we’re willing to have you 
come.” 

Mame, rather newly married and 
almost officiously important, settled into 
acceptance of the girl after a keen 
scrutiny. 

Pa Myers, studying her over his pipe, 
drifted into anecdotes of his one-time 
political triumphs. ‘“‘The Alderman says 
to me, ‘Pete, if you carry your pre- 
cinct, we carry this ward,’ and I done 
it,” he told Bonnie, and beamed upon 
her when her ready, ‘‘Wasn’t that 
fine?” assured him of her understand- 
ing of the joy of such victory. 

It was Lottie’s pathetic desire 
for her, however, which deter- 
mined her decision. ‘I’ve never 
had a chum,”’ the girl said, stand- 
ing in the little back bedroom 
which she was offering to Bonnie. 
“‘Mame and I never went to- 
gether much. I never liked her 
crowd, I guess, and they never 1 
liked me. And the other girls— 
well, somehow we never took to 
each other. But you—you’re dif- 
ferent. Won’t you come?” 

“Why, yes,” Bonnie said out of I] 
that pulling twinge of affection for 
the weaker one. 

Already she had seen that Lottie 
Myers, for all her home back- 
ground, lacked something which 
she herself possessed, a mixture of 
self-reliance, pluck, imagination, i] 
and daring which she called | 
“nerve.” She knew, even as she 








seemed to accept what the Myers i 
considered the favor of their in- | 
clusion of her in their home, that 
she was going to give Lottie more 


The Thrill-Chaser 


she made up her mind, looking over the 
little room, that it would not cage her. 
She kept that reservation to herself, 


though, when she made her bargain 
with Mrs. Myers. The next evening she 
brought her worldly goods from the Shel- 
ter, and then set out to discover the enter- 
tainment possibilities of the neighborhood. 

If it lacked the glamour of the Loop and 
the beauty of Boulevard and Drive, it had 
none the less fascination for its explorer. 
Just beyond the factories battlementing 
the west bank of river, its houses clustered 
around the city’s great hospitals and 
medical schools like feudal domiciles 
around castles. On its streets passed the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the sick, and 
those who went after them on the road to 
Jericho. White-trousered internes and 
white-robed nurses flitted through the 
shadows of the early autumn nights. 
Great stone structures, relics of the city’s 
older fashion, were welcoming anew the 
fraternities they housed. Along its high- 
ways after dark went streams of passers- 
by from the southward, dark-skinned boys 
and girls of Orient races, avid for par- 
ticipation in the spirit of the district. 
It was, in spite of its setting in the lee of a 
city’s industry, a land of youth. Youth 
surged up and down the streets, youth 
loitered by brightly-lighted soda fountains 
of drug stores, youth sang from high 
doorsteps and from low _ curbstones, 
youth made love in the shadows of stunted 
trees and under the arcs of sizzling lights. 

Bonnie Tanner, not entirely forgetful 
of the vision of the great street facading 
the lake to the eastward, snatched with 
youth’s avidity at the bird in her hand. 
Within a fortnight she had established 
herself as definitely within the western 
city’s Latin Quarter as she had achieved 
permanency of position at the telephone 
switchboards. A smile, a nod, one casual 
acquaintance, another casual acquain- 
tance, and the way broadened until before 
October brushed with flame the few 
straggling maples in the yard of the old 
King homestead which landmarked the 
street where she dwelt, the girl from the 


orphanage knew more people in the 
neighborhood than did Lottie Myers, who 


SINGING 


By Cecilia MacKinnon 


I would sing for you a song 
Full of foreign airs, 

Full of towers and balconies 
And fine Damascus wares. 

In my song wouid glitter 
Minaret and dome, 

So you could go a-journeying, 
Yet I should have you home. 


I would cause a magic 
From.my song to fall, 
Taking you through Araby 
To the Chinese Wall, 
Lifting you before the mast 
Into Southern seas; 
Your heart would then have its desire, 
And mine would be at ease. 


had been born there, and more of their 
lives than did Lottie’s mother, gazing out 
on the gray street from her window, but 
seeing only the surface of the neighbor- 
hood movement. 

“T love it,” Bonnie would tell Lottie 
passionately after a strolling evening up 
and down the boulevard which arteried 
the Quarter, but even in her assertion she 
would feel the sense of impermanency, 

“Will you stay my chum always?” 
Lottie would sometimes ask her in fear 
of her flitting. 

“T’ll stay as long as I can,” she would 
answer out of her knowledge of the shifting 
sands of human relationships. 

But when Lottie would weep at the 
thought of separation, she would reassure 
her with lusty promises. “Oh, forget it,” 
she would admonish her. “I'll be around 
till you’ll be glad to see me go.” 

In one of those hours of confidence in 
which girlhood revels, she told Lottie the 
truth of her childhood, flinging away the 
fiction of the stern grandaunt and the 
martyred father with the same _ insou- 
ciance with which she had created it. 

“T don’t even know my name,” she 
declared bitterly. “‘The woman who took 
care of me before she sent me to Wau- 
conda called me Bonnie Annie Laurie, and 
her name was Tanner, so they registered 
me that way. She went insane. I lived 
at Wauconda from the time I was five 
years old until the day I came to Chicago. 
That’s all there is to me.” 

“Oh, don’t think about it, Bonnie,” 
Lottie pleaded out of pity for the girl’s 
defiant confession. “It won’t ever make 
any difference to me, and it oughtn’t make 
any to you. Let’s forget all about it.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” 
Bonnie said. 

She regre:ted, of course, her confidence 
to Lottie, although she knew that the 
other girl had not broken it, even to tell 
Ma Myers, and she gradually developed a 
gratitude to her for its keeping. Out of 
it she came closer to her comrade than she 
had believed possible. Had it not been 
for Lottie she might have made friend- 
ships with other girls in the telephone 
exchange and in the neighborhood, for her 
gift of gayety was magnet to their 
own lesser desire for it, but with 
intuitional understanding of Lot- 
tie’s need of her she let the op- 
| portunities for other intimacies 
| go by. Her reward came not so 
1] much in Lottie’s devotion but in 
the fact that it was Lottie, after 
| all, who brought Brent Carston 
into her life. 

They met him one night at the 
point where a white stone church 
sentries the crossing of the Boule 
vard with one of the town’s 
diagonal avenues. Lottie, greeting 
him flutteringly, introduced him 
gigglingly. Bonnie, staring from 
beneath the shelter of her soft hat, 
appraised him as an alien to the 
crowd with whom her companion 
associated. He belonged, she felt 
certain, to a group whom she 
knew but vaguely, but with whom 
she nevertheless felt more in com- 
mon than with the roisterers of the 
place. Quickly she seized upon 
her own role, detaching herself 
from Lottie’s vapid commentaries 
on wind (Continued on page °!) 
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A Simple 
In Home 


LESSON 
TEN 


NGLISH furnishings are 
more complex than 
those of any other 
country owing to the 
many and diverse racial ele- 
ments of which the British 
nation is composed. Each suc- 
cessive influence, however, has 
left its imprint in the form of 
certain characteristic details 
of so pronounced a character 
as to afford a comparatively 


easy means of identification. 
Of course this is true only of 
pure types which represent 


the height of a given period, 
for at the beginning and _to- 
ward the close of each in turn 
there were produced number- 
les mixed or “transition” 
pieces which combined the characteristics 
of two or more periods; and such examples, 
being neither ‘‘flesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring,’ are difficult to place, and ex- 
tremely confusing to the student. 

The Tudor is the earliest English period 
to offer material for serious consideration 
on the part of the modern householder. 
The two outstanding names in this con- 
nection are those of Henry VIII, who oc- 
cupied the English throne from 1509 to 
1547, and of Elizabeth, whose long reign 
lasted from 1558 to 1603; and so much 
more important were the developments 
made in domestic furnishings during the 
second half of the century, that the entire 
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Late XVI-century court cupboard, bulbous ornaments 


By Winnifred Fales 


period is commonly referred to as Eliza- 
bethan. Renaissance ideas were freely 
borrowed from Italy and reinterpreted 
with various modifications. Furniture 
was large in scale, heavy to the point of 
clumsiness, and elaborately ornamented 
with carving, which, though crude, im- 
parted an effect of richness. Conspicuous 
features were the great, bulbous ornaments 
which distinguished the supports of much 
of the furniture, examples of which may 
be noted in both the upper and the lower 
sections of the court cupboard at the top 
of the page. This fine old piece repre- 


sents the closing vears of Elizabeth’s 
reign, When workmanship and design had 


A typical Charles II chair, a Jacobean gate-leg table, and a Yorkshire chair 
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Cah r re 
Decorating 


TUDOR AND 
STUART 


gradually evolved beyond their 
first primitive expression, and 
both the furniture and its dec- 
oration displayed a far higher 
degree of refinement than was 
apparent at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

The variety was still ex- 
tremely limited. Cupboards 
were of several types, including 
the court cupboard which orig- 
inated as a low. cupboard 
placed on a side table, the 
two being joined later to form 
a single structure, as may be 
seen by reference to the illus- 
tration. Tables were long and 
narrow, with thick plank tops 
and clumsy, bloated legs joined 
by heavy stretchers which gave 
added rigidity and at the same time pro- 
vided a rest for the feet of the diners. 
Benches and stools were the principal 
seating furniture, but there were also 
chairs in limited numbers, principally of 
the wainscot type, which had solid wood 
backs, paneled and carved. Beds were 
huge four-posters with thick, bulbous 
posts, elaborately carved, as were the 
headboard and tester. Chests, large and 
small, retained the popularity achieved 
during the Gothic period which preceded 
the Tudor. With their backgrounds of 
oak-paneled walls adorned with tapestries, 
Elizabethan interiors in the homes of the 
wealthy possessed (Continued on page 166) 
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MARY B. NORTHEND 


The fine old block front desk above, with its 
short, bandy legs and ball-and-claw feet, is 
also early American and dates from about the 
iniddle of the eighteenth century. Desks of 
this type are nowadays being reproduced with 
the utmost fidelity, and give an air of distinc- 
tion to any living-room or library. The books 
and vase are well placed on the desk top, but 
finer balance would be achieved by replacing 
the three small pictures with a single one 
of larger size. At the right, a beautiful 
and unusual XVII-century Italian desk af- 
fords an example of the intensified interest 
which may be produced by surrounding an 
important piece of furniture with subsidiary 
objects of correctly related scale and character. 
The group in question has been effective- 
ly completed by a piece of antique tapestry 
and a pair of Italian chairs of good design 
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A well-balanced grouping, this, composed of an XVIII- 
century American bureau desk and a gate-leg table hold- 
ing a lamp, with a carefully hung painting for the apex. 
The two chairs give a livable and home-like atmosphere 
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DESKS auea 
DECORATION 


By Mary Harrod Northend 





Y EXT to books and an open fire, a well-chosen writing desk 
is one of the greatest decorative assets a room can have. 
{ That little word, ‘well-chosen,’ must not be overlooked, 
however, for there are desks and desks, and one which is 
flimsily constructed or overloaded with imitation carvings, or whose 
design and proportions are not in harmony with its surroundings is 
not only far from being an addition to the room, but a positive 
detriment to the decorative scheme, however carefully planned. 

In addition to its utility and its purely decorative quality, a desk 
of excellent proportions and appropriate design is of special value in 
supplying the balance and variety whose lack is so keenly felt in a 
room exclusively furnished with small and delicate pieces. A desk 
is in general a fairly bulky object, which effectively breaks the monot- 
ony of the practically horizontal line described around the walls by 
the tops of chair backs and sofas. This is notably 
the case with the old-fashioned secretaries, whose 
exalted height exerts as salutary an influence on 
the sky-line of the room furnishings, as that of 
the famous skyscrapers on the sky-line of New 
York City. 

One of the first facts to be mastered when about 
to choose a desk is that it is not necessary to spend 
a fortune in order to secure a well-made example 
of excellent design. There are many persons who 
have indelibly impressed upon their minds the 
idea that no piece of furniture can be really desir- 
able unless hallowed by the passage of time, and 
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The interesting, early-Amercian tam- 
bour secretary above is fitted to a nar- 
row recess with the aid of a long, narrow 
tapestry panel. Date about 1790-1800 


At the left, an American-made secre- 
tary in the Sheraton spirit, with Gothic 
influence in the doors. Below, an ex- 
quisitely carved Spanish desk and chair 





unquestionably, genuine antiques are expensive. 
So, for that matter, are fake antiques, which are 
sold at the price of genuine examples to hundreds of 
unsuspecting householders. But though, unfor- 
tunately, it is true that designers of present-day 
furniture have seldom equalled and never surpassed 
in beauty and interest the products of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, modern reproduc- 
tions of authentic originals can be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices. Once we are able to disabuse our 
minds of the mistaken belief that it is age which counts, 
and to realize that the charm of a Chippendale 
writing table or a Sheraton secretaire is the result of 
inherent grace of line, perfection of detail, and correct 
proportions, rather than the mere accident of its 
having been made more than a hundred years ago, 
we shall be able to appreciate in equal measure 
a faithfully executed modern copy. So adept 
are the fakers nowadays that she is safest who 
buys at a reasonable price, solely upon its merits, 
an admitted reproduction. (Continued on page 135) 
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There was hay in the loft, fine, slippery hay. If you climbed ’way 
up to the top of the stack, you could sit down and slide very nicely 


Adventures in Our Street 


By 
THE 


T was now time for another birthday 
in Our Street. The Door-Slammer 
was very happy indeed, because it 
was his birthday. He thought about 

it a great deal and talked it over with his 
Mother, and between themselves they de- 
cided that it would be great fun to have a 
Birthday Picnic and invite all the Chil- 
dren in the Street, Everybody’s Grand- 
father, and Puggsy, of course. 

They decided to have the picnic down 
by the creek. When it would be time to 
eat, the Door-Slammer’s Mother would 
send all the pretty baskets and come her- 
self with the big table-cloth, which she and 
Puggsy would spread on the grass under a 
big tree. Then, of course, everybody would 
stop playing and sit down and eat the 
picnic. 

The Door-Slammer certainly thought 
he could not wait until the day came. But 
he and his Mother thought it would be 
funny to keep the picnic a secret, so he 
went about singing, 

“TIT know a secret—I know a secret!” 

Two-Braids very nearly guessed it. But 
she didn’t. 

At last there was just one more day left. 
The Door-Slammer’s Mother said that it 
was time now to invite the Children and 
Everybody’s Grandfather. Two-Braids 
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Gertrude Alice 


BIRTHDAY 


said she had known about the picnic all 
along and wouldn’t act surprised, but she 
went along with the Door-Slammer to help 
invite. The news caused great excitement 
and then a lot of whispering about birthday 
presents, which the Door-Slammer pre- 
tended he did not hear. 

The night before the picnic, we were 
quite worried for fear it might rain and 
spoil everything. But very soon the stars 
came out, and we felt better. Andit didn’t 
rain, and at last the day itself came. But 
even if it had rained, the picnic would have 
been in the attic, just the same. 

At exactly ten o’clock we all rang the 
Door-Slammer’s doorbell. The picnic was 
supposed to start then—and it did! 

Puggsy took charge of all the wrapped- 
up birthday presents and said they were 
not to be opened until later. For a mo- 
ment the Door-Slammer felt a little bit 
cross, but got over it at once, because 
you know that if vou are cross on your 
birthday, you'll be that way all through 
the year. 

Then we were told that it was time to 
start, and we went gaily down the hill 
toward the creek. Puggsy was very careful 
going down the hill, because she said if she 
ever got started rolling, she’d go clear to 
the bottom. 


Kay 
rit Ae 


“Oh, oh! Well, well!” said Everybody’s 
Grandfather. “Just see this!” 

But nobody could see, because they were 
not tall enough. It was a beautiful bird’s- 
nest, and Grandfather lifted each of us up, 
in turn, to look into the little home where 
three tiny, bright-eyed birds cuddled to- 
gether making a great deal of noise. But 
their poor, little, worried mother on a near- 
by branch made even more fuss. Then 
Muddy-Heels said that he would like to 
have one of the little birds for a pet, to put 
in a cage. But Grandfather said that it 
would be very, very wicked to take it; 
indeed it would be stealing. And just 
think how badly the poor little bird would 
feel to leave its home and how the poor 
little mother would miss it! So every one 
of us promised that never, never, would we 
rob a bird’s-nest. 

When we reached the creek, what do 
you suppose Puggsy said? Well, she said 
we could all go in wading! Shoes and 
stockings came off in a jiffy, and in we went. 
The water was nice and warm, and the sand 
in the bottem was soft and oozy, and the 
stones were as smooth as satin. The sun- 
light came through the leaves and danced 
gaily on the water. Everybody’s Grand- 
father sat on a log and watched us. Then 
he surprised everybody by putting a funny 
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little boat on the water. He had made it 
quick as a flash out of a piece of bark with 
a big maple leaf on a twig for a sail. 
Wasn’t that funny? Then he made some 
more little boats, till we had a whole fleet. 

We paddled around in the creek until 
the mosquitoes found us and began to nip 
our legs. So Puggsy said we had better 
come out and get into our shoes and stock- 
ings. She had a towel for each of us, but 
we got our shoes and stockings mixed up 
and had a great time. 

After that the boys went to hunt tree- 
toads, and the girls strung dandelions and 
made baskets out of burrs as little girls 
always do at picnics. ‘Then the Children- 
Who-Broke-All- Their- Toys-on- Christmas 
climbed trees, tall ones, but the rest of us 
were afraid and sat still and watched. 

While we were doing this, we heard a gay 
“Co-ce,” and at the top of the hill was the 
Door-Slammer’s Mother waving and call- 
ing to the boys to come and help her carry 
down the baskets. 

It didn’t take those boys very long to get 
up the hill, and in about a minute every- 
thing was down—even the big, blue bucket 
of lemonade and the watermelon. 

Then the Door-Slammer’s Mother told 
us to turn our backs and hide our eyes till 
she called ‘‘ Ready.” 

So we turned our backs and dug our fists 
into our eyes till we saw colored stars. It 
seemed a long, long time till she called, 

“Ready now.” 

We spun around quick as a flash at 
that. My, my, how pretty the picnic was! 
There, on the big, white table-cloth under 
the tree, were the prettiest little baskets 
you ever saw—one 
for each Child, and 
Grandiather, 
too. And the Door- 
Slammer’s Mother 
and Puggsy told us to 
sit down, and at the 
Door-Slammer’s place 
was the pile of 
wrapped-up birthday 
presents. So before 
we ate anything he 
opened them all. 
There was a_ knife 
with two blades, a 
game in a box, a 
necktie, a story-book, 
and heaps of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

But we were even 
more interested in the 
picnic baskets, and 
when the Door-Slam- 
mer’s Mother said 
the word, we lifted 
off the covers all at 
once. Everybody 
gasped! And Muddy- 
Heels upset his lemon- 
ade. There were fancy 
sandwiches and 
stuffed eggs, which 
you had to pick up 
very carefully. There 
Were pickles of course, 


and chicken drum- 
sticks which you 
could wave at your 


friends across from 
you. Then there were 
cookies with sugar 
and nuts on top, and 
candy wrapped in tin- 
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foil. We all drank a great many glasses 
of lemonade,-and most of us asked for 
more watermelon. 

We told riddles, the same old ones that 
are always told at parties, but nobody 
cared. 

The Door-Slammer’s Mother said that 
we were each to keep our little basket to 
take home with us. And so that part of 
the picnic ended. 

Then the Children-Who-Broke-All-Their 
Toys-on-Christmas invented a new game 
called ‘Robber, Robber,” but it was 
rather rough, and several of the girls got 
their dresses torn, and the Baby-Who- 
Couldn’t-Talk-Plain fell down and skinned 
his nose, so we played Crack-the-Whip 
instead. 

And before we knew it the sun was away 
down in the sky behind the trees—ready to 
have the Genial Giant put him to bed, 
probably. It was time to go home, for the 
picnic was all over, and the creatures that 
lived around the creek were beginning to 
make night noises. 

Then, like polite children, we followed 
Yellow-Curls to tell the Door-Slammer’s 
Mother that we had had a pleasant time. 


XV 
THE HAY LOFT 


ACK of the house where the Chil- 

dren-Who- Broke- All -Their-Toys-on- 
Christmas lived was a most interesting 
barn. It was red, dark, and filled with all 
sorts of things. And it was the finest place 
in the world to play on rainy days. When 
you first went in, you couldn’t see for a 
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minute. Then, after a while, you began to 
know what was there, a spinning-wheel. a 
funny, little, old trunk, broken chairs, old 
lanterns and boots—and there were cob- 
webs over everything! But we didn’t ever 
really know all the things that were back 
in the darkest corners or under the stairs. 

When you were down-stairs, you heard 
mice running around up-stairs, and then 
when you were up there yourself, you could 
hear them scampering about below. 

There was hay in the loft, fine, slippery 
hay. If you climbed ’way, ’way up to the 
top of the stack, you could sit down and 
slide very nicely—or else jump, if you'd 
rather. 

Sometimes Major, the horse, was in the 
barn, but most always he was out on the 
farm. Then we played in his stall, too. 

We played all sorts of games here, but 
Hide-and-Seek was our favorite. There 
was no end of hiding places. If you didn’t 
tuck in back of boxes and barrels, or in the 
trunks, or under the stairs, you could al- 
ways hide in the hay. And it was indeed 
bad luck if you chanced to be “‘it,”” because 
it was so very hard to find any one. 

Well, one rainy day we were all in the 
nice, cozy, cobwebby old barn playing our 
favorite Hide-and-Seek. Two-Braids was 
“it.” We had counted out in the usual 
way, and as she was the last one ‘‘out,” 
she had, of course, to be ‘“‘it.” She 
hid her eyes in her apron and counted to a 
hundred—or pretended to, for she couldn’t 
really count. Then she called just as loud 
as she could, 

“A bushel of wheat, a bushel of barley, 
all not ready, holler—Charley.” 

She waited a min- 
ute, and as none of us 
hollered “Charley,” 
she started to hunt. 
All was as quiet as 
a mouse. We peeped 
and saw her tipping 
about, looking behind 
things and under 
things. Then she be- 
gan to dig in the hay. 
Suddenly she squealed. 

“Oh, looky, looky, 
what I’ve found.” 

We all jumped out 
from our hiding 
places, for we knew 
that it was really 
something that she 
had found. Two- 
Braids had come 
across a nest full of 
eggs. The eggs were 
so small that we 
guessed at once that 
they must belong to 
Yellow-Curls’ little 














bantam hen. Every 
day the little hen 
started out in her 


business-like way, 
crawled under the 
hedge, then after a 








At exactly ten o’clock we all rang the Door-Slammer’s door-bell. 
The birthday picnic was supposed to start then—and it did 


while came back with 
a bragging little cluck. 

None of us touched 
the nest, and we de- 
cided to play Hide- 
and-Seek with the 
little bantam hen her- 
self. So we all got 
back into the (Con- 
tinued on page So) 
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The pearl-hued white fish of the Great Lakes is as beautiful as it is delicious 


What’s What zn the Fish Market 


By Ida C. Naught 


Tested by the Department of Cookery 


cs: OT one customer in five hun- 


hundred knows half the fish 

on my counter, and not one 

in a thousand knows them 
all!” Such was the amazing statement 
of an experienced fish dealer. My in- 
quiries and observation have led to the 
belief that his estimate was not far from 
correct. So, at the present time, when 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries tells us that 
the production of even the well-known 
varieties of fish far exceeds the consump- 
tion, it seems quite in order to bring be- 
fore the housewife a few facts pertaining 
to the better-known fishes, to assist her 
in identifying some of our excellent food 
fishes and to suggest a few simple methods 
of preparation. 

If the housewife will learn the main 
characteristics of the large groups, she will 
soon find herself familiar with many of the 
fishes in her market. 

Very large fishes, such as the Atlantic 
and Pacitic salmon and halibut, large 
Boston cod and sword fish, tile fish and 
tuna, come into the markets dressed; that 
is, cleaned and with the head removed. 
They are cut into large pieces or steaks 
for the customer and may all be prepared 
in the same manner. The pieces are 
usually boiled or baked, and the steaks 
may be baked plain, planked, fried, or 
even broiled, if so desired. Salmon, 


sword fish, and tuna are much richer in 


flavor and in the character of the meat 
D4 


than the others and consequently need 
less oil and seasoning in preparation. 
Other fishes range from the very large 
to the very small in size. The housewife 
will find an excellent and distinct group 
in the market called flat fishes. Among 
these will be found the flounder, fluke, 
California sole, and halibut. There are 
many other varieties generously distributed 
in both Atlantic and Pacific waters, but 
all may be recognized by their flat bodies, 
one side of which is dark and one side 
usually white. Both eyes are on the 
same side of the head, but the mouth is 
placed in the head as though the fish swam 
as other fishes do. The eves of the fluke 
are at the left of the dark or upper side, 
while those of the flounder are at the right. 
The fins border the body rather evenly, 
and the tail is small. The flesh is sweet 
and fine, but in comparison with mackerel, 
blue fish, or salmon, is fairly dry. The 
small fish are used as pan fish, and the 
very large ones are cooked in pieces or 
steaks. The general method of preparing 
the medium-sized flat fish is to fillet or 
bone it. This may be done at home or 
by the dealer. To fillet a whole fish, 
take one side at a time and remove the 
skin by cutting through it with a sharp- 
pointed knife, marking an outline just 
inside the fins on either side and below the 
head. Then, holding firmly a loosened 
corner of skin under the head with a piece 
of cloth, tear the skin off. With a sharp 


knife well pressed against the backbone, 
cut the flesh away. Repeat for the other 
side. There will be left solid pieces of 
boneless flesh. Steaks may be filleted 
by removing the center bone. Fillets 
may be crumbed and fried in deep fat, or 
stuffed and baked. 


Baked Fillets of Halibut 


Select two slices of halibut cut about 
one-half inch thick. Remove the bones, 
leaving eight fillets. Wash and dry 
thoroughly and place in a greased baking 
pan. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
sugar, using one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Place over each 
piece of fish one thin slice of a medium- 
sized onion, one teaspoonful of catchup, 
one thin slice of lemon, and_ one-half 
teaspoonful of butter. Pour a little cold 
water in the pan, but do not let it cover 
the fish. Bake for about thirty minutes 
in an oven registering 425° F. Baste 
frequently with the liquor in the pan, add- 
ing more hot water if needed. Do not 
let it boil entirely dry, though it should 
evaporate partially. Remove to a hot 
platter, pour the liquor over all, and 
garnish with parsley. Any filleted white 
fish may be prepared in this way. Small 
fish may be used whole and cooked in 
a similar manner. 

The mackerels, like the flat fishes, have 
a wide range in size. There are man) 
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varieties in the Atlantic 
and Pacific waters, also 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
All may be recognized 
as mackerels by their 
smooth skins, bodies 
sharply pointed at both 
ends, and deeply forked 
tail fins. The flesh in 
practically all instances 
is rich and has a deli- 
cious flavor, needing 
but little seasoning in 
preparation or serving, 
aside from salt, pepper, 
butter, and lemon. 
They are most satisfac- 
tory when simply prepared. Split them 
and broil or bake in milk. A tart salad or 
vegetable is an excellent accompaniment. 
A few very choice varieties of mackerel are: 
the bonito of both Atlantic and Pacific 
waters, known by the dark stripes running 
obliquely and upward from gills to tail; 
the Boston or fresh mackerel with its wavy 
stripes on the upper part of the body; 
and the Spantsh mackerel of our warm 
seas, which is known by its silver skin, 
flat body, and rows of dull orange dots. 
The tuna fish or horse mackerel attains 
a weight of 1500 pounds at times. 

Among those which, for convenience, 
may be termed medium-sized fishes, are 
the market cod, which has a_ brownish, 
mottled skin and a white line from gills 
to tail, and the haddock, which is grayish 
in color with-a black lateral line and 
‘finger-print”’ near the gills. The pollack is 
lead color with a pointed nose and a white 
line along the sides. These fish are of 
great commercial importance on the north 
Atlantic coast. The flesh of all is rather 
dry and flaky, and is not of a high flavor. 
lherefore, they all need fat and much sea 
soning both in cooking and serving. The 
hake, « brownish fish with long fins above 
and below, differs somewhat in appear- 
ance from the others, but may be prepared 
in a similar manner. They are all best 
when boiled and served with a sauce, or 
baked with or without stuffing, and should 
always be prepared with plenty of season- 
ing materials, and when baked, should be 
well larded or daubed. Properly seasoned, 
they may be satisfactorily planked or 
fried. They are not quite so good broiled. 
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You may identify market cod by the white line from gills to tail 


Cod is dried and salted extensively, and 
smoked haddock is known in the market 
as Finnan haddie. 

The stuffing for baked white fish should 
be piquant and flavorsome. Here is an 
excellent rule. 


Stu’tng for Baked Fish 


To one cupful of stale bread crumbs add 
one teaspoonful each of melted butter, 
Worcestershire sauce, minced parsley, 
minced onion, minced pickle, and lemon- 
juice. Add one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper and 
add enough cold water to moisten. about 
five or six tablespoonfuls. Stuff the fish 
and bake as usual. Serve with drawn 
butter or tomato sauce. This is excellent 
for such fish as haddock, hake, pollack, 
weak fish, or any of the less highly flavored 
varieties. 

Others among the excellent fishes of 
medium size are the Atlantic b/ue fish with 
its beautiful blue back but fierce-looking 
mouth; the striped bass with seven dark 
lines along a silvery body; and the sheep’s- 
head, whose name gives a cue to its ap- 
pearance, but fails to suggest the broad 
black bands over its back and sides. The 
weak fish and spotted weak fish from the At- 
lantic coast, as seen in the markets, have dull 
silvery bodies and are generously speckled 
with black dots, the spotted variety having 
more and larger spots. The black sea bass 
with its large head and short, thick body 
furnishes excellent food. In effect the 
color is bluish-black. due to its fine marking 
of black and white. The fazlog of the 
New England coast is a large-headed, 


The brilliantly speckled brook trout, pride of every angler, is an excellent food fish 


heavy-bodied creature 
with a skin blotched 
with large dark and 
light patches. Its 
only evidence of pert- 
ness is an attempt at 
style in the curve of its 
back fin. The deli- 
cious pompano of the 
south, with its funny 
little face which hardly 
interrupts the curve of 
the body, its smooth, 
silver skin, sharp, deli- 
cate fins, and forked 
tail is one of our best 
food fishes. The while 
fish of the Great Lakes is as beautiful as it 
is delicious, with an iridescent white skin 
which closely resembles a light mother-of- 
pearl. The head is very small in propor- 
tion to the body. All these fish admit of 
a variety of preparations, being excellent 
planked, baked, plain or stuffed, broiled, 
or filleted and fried. All have fine flavor, 
and the seasoning and salads served with 
them are largely a matter of individual 
preference. Among the other fishes of the 
same average size, the fresh water carp, with 
its well-defined scales, its frequent vivid 
coloration, and its bright pink spots, is one 
of the most widely distributed. The 
vellow pike-perch is also a fresh-water fish. 
The head is broad and hard. quite in con- 
trast to the dainty vellow tinge and grace 
of its body. These fish need much season- 
ing. The carp is frequently seasoned highly 
with plenty of chopped onion and baked, 
while a tart sauce is necessary to flavor 
the tender and delightful flesh of the 


pike-perch. 
Fried, Filleted Weak Fish 


Fillet a weak fish, cut in pieces con- 
venient for serving, wipe dry, dip in 
seasoned flour, then in egg slightly beaten 
with two tablespoonfuls of water added. 
and again in the flour. Fry for about six 
minutes in deep fat heated to 375° F. 
Remove and drain on crumpled paper. 
Arrange on a hot platter and garnish with 
parsley and slices of lemon. Serve with 
grated American cheese to which an equal 
quantity of chili sauce has been added, or 
with Hollandaise, Tomato, or Tartare 
sauces. (Continued on page 120) 
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Parsnip Croquettes suggest a 
way of serving this vegetable 


Vegetable 


By Katherinie 


All tested 


EVER a winter season passes 

without some entirely novel and 

altogether delicious mode of 

cooking the old and familiar 
vegetables making ‘its appearance, and 
every housewife who has the proper pride 
in her culinary achievements wants to 
know exactly how it is done. 

Even so simple and trite a vegetable as 
the potato may be the means of an in- 
spiration, as the following recive for 
Potatoes Floradora will show. Select six 
medium-sized potatoes, round rather than 
long. Wash them carefully and cut a 
slice from the top and bottom of each. 
Scoop out as much potato as possible with- 
out harming the skin. Place the potato 
shells in cold water while preparing the 
filling. To do this, brown one small 
onion chopped fine in one tablespoonful 
of margarin. Add six medium-sized 
mushrooms chopped fine, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and the potato mixture which has 
been scooped out of the potato shells and 
chopped fine. Sauté until the whole takes 
on a go.den brown tint. Then add three 
tablespoonfuls of milk and cook until the 
mixture thickens. Stir in carefully the 
yolk of one egg, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika. Drain the 
potato shells and fill them with this 
mushroom mixture, piling it slightly in the 
center. Rub the surface of the potatoes 
with fat and bake them at 500° F. for 
thirty-five minutes or until the potatoes 
are well baked. Serve each potato on a 
doily with a sprig of parsley gracing the top. 

Parsnips are one of the vegetables that 
the winter frost sweetens and mellows. 





All recipes used on these pages 
serve six unless otherwise stated 


Novelties 


Campion 


and tasted by the Department of Cookery 


They are delicious when simply boiled, 
cut in halves lengthwise, and sautéd in hot 
drippings to a rich, nut-brown tint. Or 
they may be boiled, dressed with white 
sauce, or mashed and served like potatoes. 
Parsnip Croquettes are very tasty. Wash 
and pare four medium-sized parsnips and 
cook them until they are tender, in slightly 
salted boiling water, to which a little lemon 
juice has been added. Drain and mash 
them thoroughly. Then add one table- 
spoonful of butter, one ‘and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
each of pepper and paprika, and one egg 
beaten thoroughly. Stir the parsnip mix- 
ture over the fire until it is of a creamy 
consistency, and then spread it on a 
platter to cool. When cold, form into 
cakes or croquettes, dip in fine, dried 
bread-crumbs, then in beaten egg, and 
then in crumbs again. Fry until a golden 
brown in deep fat at 390° F. Serve with 
sprigs of fried parsley and chili sauce, or 
garnish as preferred. 

For those housewives who have not yet 
included the Jerusalem artichoke among 
their dinner possibilities, I would like to 
suggest any one of the following methods 
of preparing this vegetable. This good 
little tuber somewhat resembles the potato 
in shape and texture, is rich in carbo- 
hydrates, and contains some _ sugar. 
Jerusalem Artichokes in Cream Sauce are 
the plainest and simplest of artichoke 
dishes. Pare eight artichokes thinly, cut 
them in cubes, and place them in a bowl 
of cold water to which a little lemon juice 
has been added to prevent discoloration. 
Cook them in boiling, salted water until 
tender, then drain, arrange in a vegetable 
dish, and pour a_ well-seasoned white 


sauce over them, allowing one and one- 
half cupfuls of white sauce to two cupfuls 
of cubed artichokes. When served au 
gratin, boil the artichokes until tender and 
then prepare in the same manner as 
potatoes, onions, or cauliflower au gratin. 

For Jerusalem Artichokes 4a I’Italienne, 
pare eight artichokes, cut them in balls or 
fancy shapes, and drop in acidulated water 
to prevent discoloration. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying-pan, 
add the vegetable, one and _ one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. Cover and cook over a slow heat 
for five minutes, stirring the artichokes 
occasionally to prevent sticking. Then 
add two cupfuls of bouillon stock or boil- 
ing water and cook the artichokes until 
they are tender, replenishing the liquid if 
necessary. Strain the vegetables, thicken 
the sauce slightly, season if necessary, and 
pour over the cooked vegetables. 

Red Cabbage with Sausage is an ex- 
cellent dish for a cool, crisp day. Select a 
good, hard red cabbage, trim it nicely, and 
shave in thin slices. Place it in a saucepan, 
add one pint of stock or water, season with 
one-eighth teaspoonful of mace, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and salt if 
necessary, cover, and let simmer gently 
until the cabbage is tender. Fifteen 
minutes before removing from the fire, 
add two tablespoonfuls of sharp vinegar 
to the liquid and thicken it with one 
tablespoonful of butter or margarin, and one 
tablespoonful of flour rubbed to a paste. 
While the cabbage is cooking, boil one-half 
pound of frankfurter sausages until tender. 
Serve the cabbage with the sausages ar- 
ranged about it in a decorative manner. 





Jerusalem Artichokes deserve a place 


among our favorite vegetables 
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A lunch well-planned and carefully packed can not become monotonous 


Q 


Suggestions for the Lunch Box 


Each one has been tested and tried 


ARIETY and the element of sur- 

prise are the keynotes to success 

in packing daily lunch boxes or 

baskets of which the carrier will 
not tire. Include something hot, if possible, 
either a soup or a beverage; something sub- 
stantial, of course; don’t forget a relish for 
zest, something for the sweet tooth, and 
always a bit of fruit. Pack everything 
carefully in waxed paper to keep it fresh 
and appetizing. 


Mock Deviled Ham Sandwiches 
3 frankfurters 
4 teaspoonful prepared 
mustard 


3 tablespoonfuls mayon- 
naise dressing 
Buttered bread 


Boil the frankfurters, chill, remove skins, 
and put through the food-chopper. Mix 
with salad dressing and mustard and spread 
between slices of buttered bread. This 
will make five large, full-sized sandwiches. 
M. M. Howard, 210 N. Washington St., Marion, Ind. 


Peanut Butter and Banana Sandwiches 


3% oz. jar peanut butter 2 bananas 
Buttered bread 


Spread lightly-buttered slices of bread 
thickly with peanut butter; over this place 
a layer of thinly-sliced bananas. Cover 
with another slice of buttered bread. This 
quantity makes five large sandwiches. 
Especially good served with hot chocolate. 
M. W. Muldoon, 418 Chemung St., Waverly, N. Y. 


Biscuit Sandwiches 


1 minced cooked 1 hard-cooked egg 

6 pimiento-stuffed olives 

Hot, buttered baking- 
powder biscuits 

44 cupful mayonnaise 


together the chicken, 


lopped celery 





Mix 
celery, hard-cooked egg and olives both 


chopped 
chopped. Moisten with the mayonnaise. 
Have ready hot, buttered baking-powder 
biscuits made rather thinner than usual. 
Spread the mixture between the biscuits. 
This recipe makes enough to fill about 
twenty biscuits. Goose or turkey may 
be used in place of the chicken. This fill- 
ing is equally delicious spread between 
some butteran biscuits or slices of buttered 
read. 


Mrs. Nelle H. Ermatinger, 255 Tenth St., Milwaukee, 





Date Cookies 


1% cupfuls rolled oats 

I teaspoonful cream of 
tartar 

1 teaspoonful soda 

1 teaspoonful salt 


1 box dates (10 02.) 
1 cupful water 
1 cupful sugar 
1 cupful shortening 
1% cupfuls brown sugar 
2 eggs 1 tablespoonful hot 
3 cupfuls pastry flour water 
I teaspoonful vanilla 


Remove the stones from the dates and 
cut in pieces. Boil the dates, sugar, and 
water together until thick; then cool. 
Cream together the shortening and brown 
sugar, add the eggs well beaten, rolled 
oats, flour sifted with the cream of tartar, 
soda, and salt, the hot water and vanilla. 
Mix thoroughly and roll out thin. Spread 
the date filling on half the dough, fold over 
the other half, and cut in squares. Place 
on a greased baking sheet and bake for 
fifteen to twenty minutes in an oven 
heated to 375° F. 

Mrs. H. R. Hersperger, 7415 Brighton Rd., Ben Avon, 

Bellvue Branch, Pa. 


Combination Banana Sandwich 


3 tablespoonfuls minced 


3 ripe bananas 
bacon, previously 


Yolks 3 hard-cooked 
eggs cooked crisp 
About 44 teaspoonful salt Cayenne pepper 
Buttered bread 
Mash together the bananas and the 
yolks of the hard-cooked eggs. Fry until 
crisp several slices of bacon, crumble or 
mince fine, measure, and add to banana 
mixture. Season with salt and a generous 
dash of cayenne pepper. Spread between 
slices of buttered bread. This recipe 
makes sufficient filling for sandwiches made 
from a large-sized loaf of bread. 
, Jane Gates, 1106 Lindley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fruit Cookies 
* 7 teaspoonful cinnamon 
4 teaspoonful allspice 
'44 teaspoonful ground 
cloves : 
44 cupful raisins 
1 cupful chopped walnuts 
14 teaspoonful salt 44 cupful shredded coco- 
2% cupfuls pastry flour. _ nut 
Plain icing 
Cream shortening and sugar together, 
add egg well beaten, sirup, sour milk, 
flour sifted with soda, salt, and spices, the 
raisins cut in halves, chopped nuts, and 
coconut. Mix all together well and spread 
thinly in well-greased and floured shallow 


14 cupful shortening 
1 cupful brown sugar 
I egg 

14 cupful corn sirup 
4 cupful sour milk 

I teaspoonful soda 





pans. Bake at 375° F. for about twenty 
minutes. While still warm, spread thinly 
with icing made by moistening confec- 
tioners’ sugar with milk or water and 
flavoring with vanilla. When cold, cut 
with knife in squares or diamonds and re- 
move from the pan. 
Ortensa Holder, 122 N. 2nd St., Aberdeen, S. D. 


A-Plus Filled Cookies 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 

44 teaspoonfu! cloves 

% teaspoonful nutmeg 

3 cupfuls pastry flour 

4 cupful broken butter- 
nut meats or shredded 
coconut 

14 cupful honey 

1 teaspoonful flour 

¥ teaspoonful salt Few grains salt 


Cream shortening and sugar together, 
add the molasses, the egg beaten, and the 
sour milk. Sift together the flour. soda, 
the one-half teaspoonful of salt, baking- 
powder, and spices and add to the first 
mixture. Mix thoroughly and chill an 
hour before rolling. Roll out thin, cut in 
strips about two by four inches,-spread one 
half lightly with the filling, and fold over 
to form asquare. Bake about twenty min- 
utes at 375° F. To make the filling, mix 
together the butternut meats or coconut 
with the honey, one teaspoonful of flour, 
and a few grains of salt. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


V% cupful shortening 

4 cupful brown sugar 

14 cupful molasses 

I egg 

144 cupful sour milk or 

buttermilk 

1 teaspoonful soda 

I teaspoonful baking- 
powder 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


I teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful ginger 

I teaspoonful cinnamon 

1 tablespoonful vinegar 

About 5 cupfuls pastry 
flour 


cupful shortening 
cupful brown sugar 
cupful Porto Rico 
molasses 

cupful sour milk 
teaspoonfuls soda 


Cream the shortening and blend with it 
the brown sugar; add the molasses and 
sour milk. Sift together three cupfuls of 
flour with the soda, salt, and spices. Add 
to the first mixture together with the 
vinegar. Add the rest of the flour, taking 
care to keep the dough a soft one. Chill 
overnight in the refrigerator or other cool 
place and roll out in the morning—not too 
thin. Cut in desired shapes and bake on 
greased baking sheets about fifteen minutes 
in a 350° F. oven. 

Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Walpole St., Norwood, Mass. 
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By the Director’s cozy fireplace, 
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these Sunday night suppers were served 


Sunday Night Suppers at Home 


By 


AKEN all in all, there is nothing 
more interesting or more thor- 
oughly enjoyed than the in- 
formal Sunday night supper, for 

then it is that one allows oneseli unlimited 
latitude as to time, methods of serving, 
and things served. Let us plan this 
intimate meal to be a little different and, 
therefore, more attractive, with plenty 
of food to enable us to make hospitality 
one of its attributes. If the family is 
small, one of the happiest ways of serving 
this meal is on a tray before the open fire- 
place, and the illustration above cozily 
depicts the possibilities of such a treat. 
Or if a fireside is not to be had, there is 
the pleasant custom of preparing at least 
a part of the cookery at the table by the 
use of a chafing dish or grill, for there is 
always a certain fascination both to looker- 
on and performer in following the delecta- 
ble concoction from start to finish. 

Eggs are among our best stand-bys for 
the Sunday night supper, and when served 
with attractive sandwiches, the first part 
of the meal, at least, is complete. Tabasco 
Eggs are one of our choicest fireside treats. 
Heat in a chafing dish one cupful of thick 
cream and one cupful of whole milk. 
\dd one teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 


cayenne, and tabasco as you like it; tastes 
vary to “hot” seasonings. When the 


mixture reaches the scalding point, slip 
in one at a time, but as rapidly as pos 
sible, six fresh eggs, and dip the hot sauce 
over and around them. As the eggs begin 
to set, sprinkle one-half cupful of fine, 
crisp breadcrumbs and an equal amount 

grated cheese over the eggs and sauce. 
Keep dipping the sauce over the eggs until 
the crumbs and cheese are well blended 
in the mixture and the eggs rather firmly 
set. If necessary, more milk may be 
added. Remove the eggs carefully when 


os 


Florence 


done, and serve each on a square of hot 
buttered toast surrounded with the sauce. 

Rinktum Tiddy was served me at a little 
hotel in the Maine woods when on a trout- 
ing expedition. Heat one pint of canned 
tomatoes and add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a dash of cayenne, and 
one tablespoonful of chopped onion. 
When hot, melt in it one-half pound of 
cheese cut in bit ;, adding it gradually while 
stirring constantly. When smooth, add 
one teaspoonful of butter and one beaten 
egg, stirring all the while. Serve on 
slices of hot, buttered toast or hot crackers. 

For English Muftin Savory, buy or 
make large English muflins. Split, toast, 
and butter the required number and ar- 
range on a hot platter. Lay a thin round 
of fried or boiled ham on each and on top 
of this a nicely poached egg. Last, top 
the egg with a liberal spoonful of Hollan- 
daise, cheese, or rich white sauce. To 
simplify the last-minute preparation of 
this dish, two halves of a hot, hard-cooked 
egg may be substituted for the poached 
egg. 

Our tried and true tea-house friend, the 
Cheese Dream, occasionally comes out in 
new dress. Try the following, for there 
is nothing better than any sort of perfect 
Cheese Dream for any lunch or supper. 
Make sandwiches of buttered bread and 
slices of cheese, cutting the bread about 
one-fourth inch thick and the cheese one- 
eighth inch thick. Trim off the crusts and 
brown the bread richly and crisply on 
both sides in butter in a chafing dish. 
Serve on a hot plate with two or three 
spoonfuls of highly seasoned tomato sauce 
poured around each. Of course, the 
Dreams may be browned in a frying-pan, 
if more convenient. 


For Tomato Eggs, cook one minced 


Tefit Eaton 


onion in one tablespoonful of butter for 
two or three minutes. Then add one 
can of condensed tomato soup and two 
tablespoonfuls of shredded green pepper. 
When thoroughly hot, add gradually, 
stirring constantly, one-half cupful of 
grated cheese. When a smooth sauce is 
the result, add six eggs slightly beaten, and 
cook until of creamy consistency. Serve 
on or with toasted bread. 

Concordia Creamed Shrimps are es- 
cellent. Hard-cook two eggs. Chop one 
can of any good brand of shrimps rather 
coarsely. Meanwhile, in the chafing dish 
prepare two cupfuls of highly seasoned 
white sauce, adding one-eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika and the same amount of mace. 
To the white sauce add the hard-cooked 
eggs sliced thinlv, and the shrimps. Com- 
bine lightly and serve on rounds of but- 
tered toast. 

For Savory Beans mince three sausages 
and sauté in the chafing dish with one 
tablespoonful of minced onion until crisp 
and brown. If the sausages are very fat, 
pour off some of the gravy. Then add one 
cupful of cooked corn cut from the cob, 
or dry canned corn, and two cupfuls ot 
left-over baked beans. Stir until well 
heated, then season as needed, considering 
the seasoning of the beans. Serve with 
cold slaw to which a little catchup has 
been added. Toast and jam, or cake and 
cut-up fruit go very nicely as a dessert for 
this dish. 

For Italian Eggs butter a rather shallow 
glass dish and cover with hot, canned 
or freshly cooked asparagus tips laid flat 
and evenly, allowing four to six tips tor 
each serving. Meanwhile, poach the 
required number of eggs and place on the 
asparagus. At the last minute pour 
Hollandaise sauce liberally over all 
allowing two cupfuls of it for six eggs. 
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We will gladly welcome any sugges- 
tions from readers for further sub- 
jects on this Cookery Primer page 









There is nothing more tempting or 
more satisfying than a_ perfectly 
poached egg, attractively served 








The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


How to Cook Eggs in Water 


HERE are “cooked” eggs and 
there are ‘boiled’ eggs. The 
former are tender; the latter are 
tough. Be a master in your art 

and cook eggs in the perfect way—that 
alone can be the best way. 

Eggs are albuminous, and boiling tem- 
perature renders albumin tough, leathery, 
and difficult of digestion. Therefore, in 
the cookery of eggs in water, whether in 
the shell or out, a lower range of tempera- 
ture, from 180° F. to 190° F., is by far the 
surest and safest. In preparing soft, 
medium, or hard-cooked eggs, have water 
and plenty of it! Allow one pint of water 
for one or two eggs, and an additional cup- 
ful of water for each additional egg. Place 
the right amount of water in a saucepan 
and bring it to a boiling point. Then, 
simultaneously, turn off the heat and 
lower the eggs into the water. A spoon 
may be used for lowering one egg, but if 
more than one are to be cooked, place 
them all on a skimmer and lower at one 
time. Then cover the saucepan closely 
and allow the eggs to stand. Six minutes 
is sufficient time to produce a soft-cooked 
egg, eight minutes for a medium-cooked 
egg, and forty-five to sixty minutes for a 
hard-cooked egg. In carrying out this 
method of cooking the eggs an 
excellent practical suggestion 
is to use such a covered casserole 
or saucepan as would be pre- 
sentable at the breakfast table. 
Heat the water to the boiling 
point in the saucepan, put in the 
eggs, and carry immediately to 
the table. Then the eggs may be 
removed from the water at what- 
ever stage desired, eliminating 
that extra trip to the kitchen. 

There are those who prefer 
the double-boiler method of 
cooking eggs in the shell, and 







we find it equally satisfactory. Place boil- 
ing water in the bottom and top of a double- 
boiler, determining the amount of water 
to be placed in the top of the double- 
boiler, as above, by the number of eggs to 
be cooked. Place the double-boiler over 
sufficient heat to keep the water in the 
bottom of the boiler constantly boiling. 
Then place the eggs in the top of the boiler, 
put on the cover, and let them cook about 
six minutes for the soft-cooked stage, eight 
minutes for the medium-cooked stage, 
and forty to sixty minutes for the hard- 
cooked stage. Before attempting to shell 
hard-cooked eggs, it is a good plan to run 
cold water over them, as this makes them 
easier to handle and easier to shell. 

When poaching eggs, one should keep in 
mind a delicate, tender, and jelly-like re- 
sult with the yolk lightly veiled by a 
white film. Muffin rings or egg poachers 
are particularly satisfactory for poaching 
as they insure a smooth, neat edge on the 
egg, which eliminates the necessity of 
trimming and avoids waste. Egg poachers 
may be purchased in sets of one, three, 
four, or six. We find the frying-pan 
particularly good for holding the water, as 
it is broad and shallow. If muffin rings 
are used, it is best to brush the bottom of 

















Drop the eggs gently 
into rings which have 
been carefully greased 


Cook the eggs slowly 
until they are firm, yet 
delicate and jelly-like 


the frying-pan over with fat, but this is not 
necessary if egg poachers are used. Fill 
the frying-pan two-thirds full of water, or 
sufficient to cover the tops of the eggs. 
Add salt, allowing one-half teaspoonful to 
each pint of water. Bring the water to 
the boiling-point and place in it the 
muffin rings, or the egg poachers carefully 
greased. Break the eggs one by one into 
a saucer or a custard cup, and when 
ready to slip them into the rings, lower 
the heat sufficiently to keep the water in 
the frying-pan merely simmering. Slip 
the eggs gently into the rings and then 
turn off the heat entirely, allowing the 
eggs to cook slowly. The pan may be 
covered or not as one pleases. When using 
an egg poacher, it is not possible to cover 
the frying pan due to the handle on the 
poacher. Soin this caseit is best to spread 
some of the water carefully over the 
tops of the eggs with a teaspoon to produce 
a white film over the yolks. This is 
shown in the illustration at the foot of the 
page. When muffin-rings are used for 
poaching the eggs, the frying pan can be 
covered, and the enclosed steam forms 
a white film over the yolks of the eggs 
without the aid of the “spooning”’ process. 
When the white film has formed over 
the yolk and the white is 
firm, lift the eggs out carefully 
and slip on to hot, buttered 
toast. With the egg poachers 
this is accomplished by raising 
the spring handle and carefully 
slipping the eggs on to the toast. 
If muffin rings are used, slip a 
skimmer carefully under the egg 
and the ring, lift from the water, 
allow all water to drain off, place 
on the toast, and remove the 
ring. Bread cut into rounds be- 
fore toasting adds much to the 
attractiveness of poached eggs. 
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Chapter IV 

HE face hung there against the 

darkness for a second; then the 

leaves closed over it as it was 

stealthily withdrawn.~ In” the 
utterness of his astonishment, Hindwood 
all but gave himself away. It was not 
the face he had expected. 

Masking his excitement with a vawn, 
he turned his back on the window and 
stepped toward the door, opening it 
sufliciently to thrust his head into the 
passage, but not wide enough to permit 
the watcher in the bushes to learn any- 
thing of the person with whom he talked. 
He found his captress standing just beyond 
the threshold, carrying a tray, which 
accounted for her awkwardness. 

‘“You won’t have to dine in the village,” 
she explained. Then, catching his strange 
expression, ‘‘What’s happened?” 

‘“Some one was to come tonight,’ he 
whispered: ‘the person who gave orders 
for my kidnaping. Isn’t that so? She 
was to enter through the window from 
the lawn, while you held me prisoner at 
the revolver’s point.” 

“Is she here?”’ 

“No, but a man who is her enemy— 
a Major Cleasby. He’s hiding directly 
in her path. He supposed you were she, 
when you tried the door. He showed his 
face. Is there any way in which we can 
warn her?”’ 

The widow set down her tray. Her 
eves met his searchingly. “If the man were 
there, you wouldn’t want to save her.” 

“Why not? You think I’ve invented 
the man in the bushes in order that Santa 
may be scared away? I’m no more afraid 
of Santa than I was of you. Besides, in 
vour absence I’ve stolen vour revolver. 
Ah, that convinces you! The man’s her 
husband and a secret service agent. I 
can feel his eves in my back. If you don’t 
warn her, she’ll be caught. There must 
have been some prearranged signal. What 
was it?” 

Instead of answering, she pressed nearer, 
glancing fearfully across her shoulder 
into the unlighted hall. Her voice came 
so faintly that he could only just hear her. 

“She wouldn’t spare us. Why should 
vou and I—? You don’t know what she 
intended.” 

He smiled grimly. ‘I 
was to have been her scapegoat for the 
Rogovich murder. She was staging a 
new version of what happened in the 
wooas of Vincennes. Whether she escaped 
or was brought to trial, I was to have been 
arrested. Ky that time she would have 
clothed me with the appearance of her 
guilt. I was to have figured as her lover 


can guess. I 


Coningsby Dawson 
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T was a strange love-affair for Philip 

Hindwood, American financier. 
But the subtle, oriental fascination 
of his. mysterious shipboard com- 
panion drugged his caution and left 
him quite at the mercy of Santa 
Gorlof. Prince Rogovich, a seeming 
rival, roused the dominant spirit 
of the man and made his flirtation 
more ardent. It was not until the 
Prince-had disappeared, shortly after 
having been seen with her, that 
suspicion of her came into Hind- 
wood’s mind. Her denial of the 
circumstance only confirmed his 
fears. Landing at Plymouth to- 
gether, Santa made love to him, but 
caution was once more awake, and he 
repelled her advances. But when 
she failed to meet him at the train for 
London as they had planned, and he 
found that she had gone away in the 
night, with a mysterious stranger in 
a motor car, her old fascination came 
back. Arrived at London, he was 
questioned by reporters and even 
by a member of the Secret Service, 
in an attempt to gain some clue as 
to Santa Gorlof. Major Cleasby 
claimed to be her husband and re- 
lated a dramatic story of their life 
together. Other visitors followed, 
until finally a message was left, 
“Follow, but do not speak to, the 
widow.” After a long railway jour- 
ney he arrived at the widow’s house. 
She was a woman even more beau- 
tiful than Santa. Again the staid 
business man found himself fascinated 


and the Prince’s rival. The motive for 
mv crime was to have been jealousy. 
The old story—an innocent man dying 
in her stead!” 

“Tf you think you know that, why 
should you, unless you are her lover?” 

“Because she’s a woman.” 

Her hands seized his, coaxing him from 
the doorway into the darkened passage. 
“For the love of God, go!” she implored. 
“T give vou back your parole.” 

Drawing her to him, he held her fast. 
“Don’t struggle. He might hear you. 
You decoved me. You trapped me. 
Why this change? What makes you so 
concerned for my safety?” 

“TI didn’t know,” she panted, 
kind of man you are.” 

“What kind?” 

Her heart beat wildly. She lay against 
him unstirring, her face averted. The 
moment he released her, she burst forth 
into new pleading. 

“For my sake. I beg you.” 

Into the grimness of his smiling there 
stole a gleam of tenderness. ‘‘ And leave 
I guess not. What’s the signal?” 


“the 


you? 


“The piano.” 

“Come, then,” he said, “you shall 
play for me. While you play, if we mask 
our expressions, we can talk of what we 
choose. Outwardly, to deceive the man 
in the bushes, we must act a part. I’m 
an old friend. I’ve dropped in unex- 
pectedly. You’ve provided me with sup- 
per. While I eat, we chatter and laugh. 
You sit at the piano and sing for me 
occasionally. When the hour for Santa’s 
arrival is past, I take my leave. If 
vou’re brave, we can carry the farce 
through. Are you game?” 

For answer she picked up the tray and 
stepped into the room, smiling back at 
him as he followed. 

“T’m your humble servant, as always, 
Mr. Hindwood, but I have only two 
hands and thevy’re occupied. If you'll 
bring up that table—yes, set it before 
the fire.. That’s right. You must be 
comfortable, if I’m to sing for you.” 
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“GHE won’t come now.” 

The words reached him in a sigh. 
The pale hands fluttered from the key- 
board. The fair head drooped. Almost 
instantly she straightened herself, ban- 
ishing her appearance of weariness. 
“Don’t think that I’m _ showing the 
white feather. It’s only that I’m ex- 
hausted. She won’t come now. I’m 
sure of it.’”’ Then, bending forward with 
a nervous tremor: “‘I daren’t look round. 
Has he gone?” 

Hindwood pushed back his chair from 
before the hearth. For the moment he 
did not answer. He was striving to 
restore the spell which the intrusion of 
her fear had broken. Glancing at her 
sideways, he regarded her quietly where 
she sat at the piano in her widow’s garb. 
Through the window at’ her back he 
caught a glimpse of the garden, shadowy 
and patched with moonlight. Above the 
silence he heard the rumble of waves, 
sifting the pebbles on the shore. Who was 
she, this woman who possessed the magic 
to enchant him? Who had been _ her 
husband? What kind of man? Had she 
loved him? How long since had he died? 
There were so many questions. 

She had persuaded him into following 
her, wel! knowing that he believed her to 
be Santa. She had met his discovery 0! 
er impersonation with a threat. When 
the luck was all in her favor, with the 
panic of a stricken conscience she hi 
thrown down her hand. For the past two 
hours, in this cosy room, she had sur 
rounded him with shy intimacies 0! 
affection, to the end that the unseen 
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“TM still your prisoner; I’ve not taken back my parole. Here’s your revolver.’”’ Hindwood drew 
_ it from his pocket and laid it on Anna’s knees. When she hesitated, he added, “I wouldn’t be 
friends with any woman who couldn’t be loyal.”” Her hands groped after the revolver and found it 





spectator, listening outside the 
panes, might be beguiled. Ap- 
parently the deception had suc- 
ceeded; the spectator had given 
no sign. It had succeeded too 
well for Hindwood. It had 
roused in him the longing that, 
behind her pretence of friend- 
ship, there might lurk a genuine 
emotion of liking. He had tried 
to forget that the scene was 
stage-set. He had wanted to 
believe that it was real. 


“Has he gone?” There was 
a break in her voice. 
He pulled himself together. 


“Do you wish me to make 
certain?” 

Rising, he lounged over to the 

piano as though to select a 
sheet from the pile of music. 
In a flash he turned, wrenching 
wide the doors of the French 
window, and was across the step 
ina bound. Nothing rose from 
the shadows to disturb the peace 
of the night. Stooping by the 
bushes, he made a hurried ex- 
amination. 

‘““Come,” he called. Then, 
seeing how she pressed her hands 
against her mouth, “‘There’s no 
need to fear.” 

When she was standing by his 
side, he explained: ‘To-morrow 
you might think that I’d played 
you a trick. I want you to see 
for yourself. Here’s where he 
was hiding when he peered in on 
me. The ground’s trampled. 

The bushes are bent back.”’ 

“He may still be here,” she 
whispered, “in the garden — : 
somewhere.” 

Hindwood smiled reassuringly 
into her upturned face. ‘He 
wouldn’t do you any harm if he 
were. Remember he’s a secret 
service agent. As a matter of 
fact, he ought to make you feel 
safe.” 

“Safe!” She knotted her 
hands against her breast. ‘Shall 
I ever feel safe? Oh, if I could 
confess—to you, to any one!” 

“Tf it-would help—’ 

Without giving him a chance to finish 
his sentence, she plucked at his sleeve 
with the eagerness of a child. ‘Would 
vou?” 

“What?” 

‘Let me?” 

3 
py reentered the room, fastening 


the window securely behind them. 
When that was done, they drew the cur- 


tains across the panes. She flung her- 
self into a chair ide the fire and was 
Waiting impatiently for him to join 
her. But he hovered in the center of 
the room, fingering his watch and looking 

oubled. 

‘What’s delaying you?” she asked 
without turning. 


He slipped his watch into his pocket. 
‘T had no idea it was so late.”’ 
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Just short of the cliff edge, where the sheer drop began, Anna sank to her knees, 
above the lapping of waves, Hindwood heard the click of oars working in oar- 


“Does that matter? 
are no trains.” 

“T was thinking of hotels.’ 

“They'll be shut.” 

“Precisely. So what am I—?” 

“Stay with me,” she said lazily. 

The room became profoundly silent. 
The darkened house seemed to listen. 
Had he plumbed a new depth in this 
drama of betrayal at the moment when 
he hoped he had discovered loyalty? He 
had been deceived by women before. 
Had he not allowed Santa to deceive him, 
he would not have been here. He might 
tell himself that this woman was different. 
If a man did not tell himself that each 
new woman was different, the mischief 
of love would end. 

He caught sight of her flaxen head and 
became ashamed of his reflections. It 
wasn’t possible, if the soul were foul, that 


Till morning there 


the flesh should’ be so fair. She had the 
wonder of the dawn in her eyes. Nothing 
that she had said or done could belie the 
frankness of her innocence. Standing 
behind her chair, he gazed down in puzzle- 
ment at her graciousness. 

“There are conventions. We may have 
met unconventionally, but neither of us 
can afford to ignore them.” ; 

Without looking up, she answered, “Ti 
you were as alone as I am, you could 
afford to ignore anything.” 

‘Perhaps I am.” 

“Then vou understand.” 

“T think I understand.” He 
gentiv. “I suppose no man can 
be so lonely as a woman, especially as a 
woman who has lost her happiness, but 
I, too, have been lonely. Everybody has. 
The cowardice which comes of loneliness 
is responsible for nearly every wickedness. 
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ever 
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clasping her breast. 


locks. Beneath the fog a vessel was hiding. 
Most thefts, and cheatings, and even 


murders are committed in an effort to 
gain companionship. But you can’t elude 
k neliness by short-cuts. Wherever you 
go, it’s with you from birth to death. 
Brave people make it their friend. Cow- 
ards let it become their tempter. Lone- 
liness is no excuse for wrong-doing, nor 
even for surrendering to the appearance 
of it. 

Preaching?” 

“No, Trying to share with you my 
experience. Until this afternoon, vou 
didn’t know that I existed. All your life 
up to the last five minutes, you’ve been 
able to do without me. Don’t be greedy 
and spoil everything before it’s started. 
Phere’s to-morrow.” 

“Why wait for to-morrow when I trust 
you now?” 

She 


He stooped lower, had become 


The sea was blanketed in mist. 
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“Listen.” Distinctly, 
‘‘The road out,’”’ she whispered 


irresistibly dear. In a rush he had found 
the clue to her character—her childish- 
ness. She couldn’t bear to postpone the 
things she wanted. 

“Trust me! I wonder! You're the 
first woman to have the daring to tell me. 
I’m not sure that I feel complimented; 
at this hour of night one has to be a little 
cold to be trusted like that. But I trust 
you—which is strange after all that’s 
happened. The person I distrust is my- 
self. You’re beautiful. The most beauti- 
ful—”’ 

“Am I more beautiful than Santa?”’ 

He caught the vision of her blue eyes 
glinting up at him. There was nothing 
roguish in their expression. They were 
pathetic in their earnestness. Her throat 
was stretched back, white and firm. Her 
lips were vivid and parted. Her question 
sounded like the ruse of a coquette, yet 





: she seemed wholly unaware of 
i her attraction. 
} He drew himself erect, staring 
at the wall that he might forbid 
i himself the danger of looking at 
i her. His voice came harsh and 
H abrupt. ‘‘Your confession can 
i keep till morning. One can say 
i and unsay anything. It’s deeds 
; that can never be unsaid.” 
He had reached the door. She 
i spoke dully. 
; “You despise me.’”’ And then, 
‘ “All my life I’ve waited for to- 
i morrows. Go quickly.” 
: Glancing across his shoulder 
he saw her, a mist of gold in a 
great emptiness. Slowly he 
turned back. 

“Can’t you guess the reason 
for my going? I reverence you 
too much.” 

Clutching at his hands, she 
dragged herself to her feet. 
“It’s friendship that I’m asking. 
What’s the use of reverence? 
Like me a little. You'd do more 
for Santa. Only to like me 
wouldn’t cost you much.” 
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‘ “tf SHOULD have died if you’d 
left me.” 

He was feeling both amused 
and annoyed at his surrender; at 
the same time he was on the 
alert for developments. She had 
extinguished the lamps. The 
sole illumination was the fire- 
light. For what reason she had 
done it, whether as an aid to 
confession or as a discourage- 
ment to watchers, she allowed 
him to guess. Whatever the 
reason, the precaution was wise, 
but it increased the atmosphere 
of liaison. He had pushed back 
his chair to the extreme corner 
of the hearth, so that he was 
scarcely discernible. She sat 
where the glow from the coals 
beat up into her face. He saw 
her profile against a background 
of darkness. 

“Died!” He pursed his lips 
in masculine omniscience. ‘“You’d have 
gone to your bed and had a good night’s 
rest.” 

“T shouldn’t. I was in terror. I used 
to be afraid only by night; now it’s both 
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day and night. You’re never afraid. 
You weren’t afraid even when I— How 


do you manage it?”’ 

“By doing things, instead of thinking 
about the things that can be done to me. 
I’ve learned that what we fear never hap- 
pens—fear’s a waste of time. Fear is 
imagination playing tricks by pouncing 
out of cupboards. It’s the idiot of the 
intellect, gibbering in the attic after night- 
fall. It’s a coward, spreading cowardice 
with false alarms. It’s a liar and a libeller; 
life’s a thousand times kinder than fear 
would have us paint it.” 

She sighed happily. ‘It was kind to me 
to-night.” (Continued on page 97) 
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The dominating influence of Prussianism in Queen Victoria extended even 
to her son, whom she subordinated and sought to control in every way 


YITH the accession of King 
Edward, German influence in 
general, and the influence of 
the Hohenzollerns in particu- 

lar, at the British Court came completely 
to an end. 

In the boyhood of King Edward it had 
been one of the main objects aimed at by 
Queen Victoria to instill in him the same 
respect and reverence—I might almost say 
awe—that Her Majesty had for what King 
Edward as a little child was taught to 
know as the “August Imperial Family of 
Prussia.” There was a full-length portrait 
at Windsor Castle of the Kaiser’s grand 
father in the uniform of the Death’s 
Head Hussars. The heir to the English 
throne was taught to salute the portrait 
on entering the room where the portrait 
was, which was used by the Prince Con 
sort as a writing-room. On one occasion 
when he failed to salute the portrait he 
suffered a severe reproof from his mother 
and was confined to his nursery for a week. 

Three times a week the boy Prince had 
to listen to the longest, dullest, and dreari- 
est lectures from his father and mother on 
the greatness of ihe Prussian royal family, 
the ‘font of all royal power in Europe.” 
When the Kaiser’s grandfather visited the 
English Court, King Edward, then a young 
boy, was deputed to act as his page. He 
had to fetch and carry for his mother’s 
guest, kneel to him when he bade him good 


night good morning, and gencrally 
to honor and obey him in the humblest 
manner. 
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The result of these efforts to make the 
heir to the English throne reverence and 
respect the Prussian Royal family had 
on him the reverse effect from the one 
they were intended to produce. The Prince 
grew to hate and loathe the family and all 
its connections that he had been so care- 
fully taught to reverence and respect. 
Once, after a severe lecture from his mother 
for speaking disrespectfully of the Crown 
Prince (who later married King Edward’s 
sister and became father of the Kaiser), 
the young English Prince rushed from his 
mother’s room in a towering rage, ran into 
his father’s writing-room, and put his foot 
through the portrait of Wilhelm the First, 
emperor of Germany. For that offense 
the Prince was caned by his father in the 
presence of his mother. It was the first 
end last occasion that King Edward was 
subjected to such a punishment, and he 
never forgot it or quite forgave it to either 
of his parents. I have heard him refer to 
the incident in the bitterest language. 

i need not dwell further on the original 
reasons of King Edward’s dislike of the 
Hohenzolletns. Suffice it to say that in 
later years his feelings of dislike were 
greatly intensified by their continued inter- 
ference with the affairs of the English 
roval family and more particularly by the 
cruel manner in which the Kaiser 
treated his mother, King Edward’s sister. 

During Queen Victoria’s reign King 
Edward had to submit with as good grace 
as he could to the interference by the 
Hohenzollern family with the affairs of the 
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'HESE reminiscences, written 

by a distinguished member 
of British Court circles, con- 
tain no more striking story, 
in view of the late war, 
than the portrayal of the re- 
lations between the English 
and German courts. The 
character of the ex-Kaiser is 


English royal family. Every mar- 
riage of a member of the English 
royal family, for example, had to 
be approved by the head of the 
German reigning house before it 
was sanctioned by Queen Victoria. 
But on his mother’s death king 
Edward ended once and for all a 
state of affairs that for vears had 
chafed and irritated him. 

Queen Victoria’s death brought 
the Kaiser to England in_ hot 
haste. He was executor of her 
Majesty’s will, and this necessitated 
his settling up Queen Victoria’s 
affairs to the date of her death.  In- 
cidentally it gave him the opportunity he 
dearly loved of exercising authority over 
his uncle, who was ever disposed to resent 
dictation of any kind from his German 
relations. 

The Kaiser arrived at Windsor Castle 
the day after Queen Victoria’s death. 
The same morning he had an interview 
with King Edward in the latter’s writing 
room. The interview was a memorable 
one. I have heard the late King on two or 
three occasions give an account of it. The 
Kaiser was more than usually dicta 
torial in his tone toward his uncle, confi- 
dent, I suppose, in his position as Queen 
Victoria’s executor. He stated exactly 
what he wished to be done and what he 
wished King Edward to do with regard 
to certain family matters. 

King Edward listened impatiently for 
some little while without making an\ 
remark. Then suddenly his temper got the 
better of him, and the bottled-up anger o! 
years toward the family he had been so 
harshly taught to venerate, and which 
he so heartily despised and disliked, boiled 
up. 

“You must drop that way of speaking 
to me, Wilhelm,” he said. ‘‘Drop 1t 
completely.” 

The Kaiser laughed. He felt himsel! 
to be in a strong position, and it pleased 
him to see his uncle angry. in 

“Vou know quite well,” continued King 
Edward, ignoring the laugh, ‘that m) 
mother made you her executor against m\ 
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Court oF 
EDWARD 


brought out in his treatment of 
even his close relatives in England 
at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
death. King Edward, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, ended finally 
and forever the influence of the 
German Court, which extended 
even to supervision of marriages 
in the English royal household 


wishes. If you were-an English gentle- 
man you would respect my wishes and 
renounce your executorship in favor of 
some one I approved of, but as you 
are the German Emperor I don’t expect 
vou to do that. What I do expect of 
you is that you will carry out your duty 
as executor without being insolent either 
to me or to any member of my family. I 
have had—we all have had—enough of 
your family’s insolence, which, for some 
reason I have never been able to under- 
stand, it pleased my mother to put up 
with.” 

“T shall carry out my revered grand- 
mother’s wishes,” replied the Kaiser, 
“however disagreeable it may be for you 
that I should do so, but my orders will 
have to be obeyed.” 

“You act the part of bully to perfection, 
Wilhelm,” said King Edward, “but I 
warn you not to overdo the part when play- 
ing it for my benefit. You might be sorry 
for doing so.” 

That ended the interview, and from 
that time, though the Kaiser and King 
Edward met frequently and became each 
other’s guest and host, all pretense of 
personal friendship between them in 
private life was dropped. Their future 
meetings were prompted entirely by politi- 
cal motives and by the necessity for main- 
taining some outward show of personal 
friendship. 

The Kaiser, as a matter of fact, did 
renounce his executorship—because he 
found it too great a trouble—some six 
months after Queen Victoria’s death, in 
favor of the late Prince Christian. 

Prince Christian was as humble and de- 
voted a worshiper of the Hohenzollerns as 
the Kaiser could wish, but on the other 
hand the Holstein family stood in the pro- 
loundest fear and dread of King Edward, 
who, had they run counter to his wishes, 
would not have hesitated to send them 
back to live in their poverty-stricken prin- 
cipality. Yet the Kaiser, in appointing 
Prince Christian to take his place as execu- 
ter of Queen Victoria’s will, thought he 
Was doing something King Edward would 
greatly dislike; which is evidence of how 


























King Edward, in spite of and doubtless because of, his mother’s 
influence, hated the German Court and its ways as much as she revered it 


little the Emperor understood the posi- 
tion his relatives occupied in England. 

With the accession of King Edward 
to the throne, Buckingham Palace was 
made the headquarters of the Court and 
became the scene of the most costly and 
brilliant entertainments. Marlborough 
House, on the other hand, when King 
George moved into it as Prince of Wales, 
became the most economically run royal 
establishment in Europe. King George 
and Queen Mary, as Prince and Princess 
of Wales, rarely entertained; they cut the 
expenses of the household to a minimum, 
and during the period King Edward was on 
the throne saved many thousands of 
pounds. 

King George was then in receipt of an 
income of about £90,000 a year from the 
revenues arising out of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall (which now goes to the present 
Prince of Wales), and His Majesty’s ex- 
penditure, I have been informed on the 
best authority, did not exceed, while he 
was Prince of Wales, £50,000 per annum. 
He saved at least £400,000 while his father 
was on the throne. It was fortunate for 
him that he did save, for it is out of that 
money that King George is now making 
up the difference between the income he 
receives from the State and the necessary 
expenses of the royal establishment. The 
difference between the two amounts to 
nearly £50,000 per annum. 

The late King was on very good terms 
with King George and Queen Mary, and 
the latter were constant visitors to Buck- 





ingham Palace. But from time to time 
King Edward would have differences, 
though not of a very serious kind, with his 
daughter-in-law. On one subject King 
Edward had frequent discussions with his 
daughter-in-law, but he never could per- 
suade her to take his view. The subject I 
refer to was concerning the practise of 
ladies smoking. Queen Marvy always had 
and has still a rooted objection to the smell 
of tobacco smoke, and particularly to the 
practise of ladies smoking. 

I remember one day at lunch at Bucking- 
ham Palace, King Edward told his 
daughter-in-law that the Queen of Spain 
had taken to smoking cigarettes. 

“Vou will be the next convert to the 
habit, Mary,” said His Majesty. 

“Tf I am to be the next,” said Her 
Majesty with a laugh, ‘‘a long time will 
elapse before there is another.” 

When King Edward used to go over from 
Buckingham Palace to Marlborough House 
to see his son and daughter-in-law and the 
young Princes, he would always throw 
away his cigar on the steps. His Majesty 
did this because he knew how intensely 
Queen Mary disliked the smell of tobacco 
smoke in the passages of the house. His 
Majesty once said to a member of the 
household, 

“T have thrown away on the steps of 
Marlborough House the price of many 
suits of clothes to please May.” 

Of course there was a smoking-room at 
Marlborough House. for King George is a 
tolerably heavy (Continued on page So) 
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HE housekeeper need not go astray in selecting her new labor-savers, 
because Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE is always ready to put her 


i on the right track. For many years Goop HousekeeEptnc has conducted 
8 this testing laboratory to make it possible to give the housekeeper advice 
i which is the direct result of experience, and to guide her in selecting her 

equipment. The housekeeper, because of her comparatively limited ex- 
’ perience with household appliances, could not be expected to have a great 
4 fund of information as to their behavior. And to make it easier for 
| the housekeeper to know those appliances which have been approved, 
the InstrruTE gives the manufacturer the privilege of placing on his 


device its seal, which guarantees satisfactory service to the purchaser 
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Tables and Table Tops 


HE Institute does not feel that it 
has come anywhere near solving 
for you the question of kitchen 
tables: their design, construction, 

and height. Nevertheless it seems only 
fair to pass on to you what we have learned 
in the years of test and observation work 
in the Institute working laboratories, and 
to ask you to contribute vour findings from 
a further practical experience 

The first consideration seems to be the 
height at which the table should be in- 
stalled, and it proves the unanimous 
opinion of the staff that no one table 
height offers full advantage for every type 
of work, even for a single worker. Thus 
you will see in our kitchen the bread being 
cut at one table, while the operator 
instinctively moves to another table at a 
different height for any beating or mixing 
that requires forearm strength. 

So universal did this practise become 
that it would seem the first necessity in 
outfitting any kitchen to provide two 
working surfaces and at dil 
ferent heights. Just as in- 
stinctively, you will find that 
you will divide your work into 
the same two types: that 
which calls for forearm, 
strength, and that which 
throws no demand for this 
leverage strength from the 
elbow. 

Again, it seems pretty well 
demonstrated that there is no 
possibility of establishing 
universal height comfortabl 
for all workers, even for this 
elbow work. Indeed it proves 
to be a fairly delicate adjust- 
ment, since an inch of vari- 
ation in body height affects 


the comfort of two workers 
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at the same table. We do believe we 
have established this principle to help 
you: The greatest arm strength coupled 
with ease of working comes to the worker 
whose working surface is eight inches 
below the elbow joint, and this is just as 
true of the setting for a hand coffee mill 
or cereal grinder. 

Now it is obviously impossible to ask 
manufacturers to put out tables that vary 
radically in height. It is therefore up to 
the housekeeper to make her table sur- 
faces correct for her own use. Lengthen 
the legs by casters or wooden blocks, or 
shorten them by sawing off the legs to the 
proper height or substituting new ones of 
proper length. The point is that no 


trouble and no pains are wasted in getting 
the table right in the first place because 
vou will use it every day and many times 
a day over a period of vears, and the 
body energy wasted for no good purpose 
could be computed into a sizable number of 
foot pounds of energy were one inclined 





Do not let the iron get too hot; iron the wax into the wood 


to figures and more impressed by them. 

But it is only when you require strength 
for mixing and beating that table height 
becomes an issue. Little attention need 
be paid to the working surface used for the 
other type of work, always provided it is 
high enough. Like the sink, a working 
surface thirty-four to thirty-five inches 
from the floor handicaps no worker from 
five feet to five feet six and a half inches in 
height, and it is for a similar reason: 
operations at sink and table call for 
exertions that might be termed shoulder 
or upperarm work and, therefore, the 
range of height required to serve all is very 
narrow. If you have not already done so, 
try out the two heights of working surface 
and see if you do not become convinced 
that every kitchen, large or small, should 
provide for this difference in working con 
ditions. 

At once the kitchen cabinet acquires a 
new value, for it may serve as the work- 
ing surface of one height, while a table 
furnishes another. Even 
where wall space does not 
allow the complete kitchen 
cabinet, it is often possible to 
use a cabinet base under the 
window or a special cabinet 
table with flour and sugar 
bins below. 

Just as no one height can 
be a universal selection, so it 
would seem that no one table 
surface stands out as the best 
for all types of work. It is 
true, the most important con 
sideration is to secure a san 
itary, easily-cleaned surface. 
and the table top of porcelain 
enamel fired on metal stancs 
out as the answer to this 
qualification. There seems 
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With a table top of porcelain enamel, a pastry board is unnecessary 


to be no other table surface so easily 
cleaned and so perfectly answering the 
condition of sanitation. Moreover, it fur- 


nishes an excellent, working surface for . 


all types of work save those that involve 
cutting. The cutting of meat, bread— 
any use of the knife upon the metal surface 
—tends to dull the kitchen cutlery. If the 
cutlery is good in quality and the operator 
has learned how to use a steel, no serious 
damage is done, but if the knives are 
neglected, it is not long before the house- 
keeper finds her operations delayed be- 
cause her knives will.not cut quickly. 

Therefore, while there is a tendency to 
discard the old helps, bread board, meat 
board, etc., it would seem that these 
should come beck, to be hung so con- 
veniently near the table, or even on the 
table rim itself, that their use need not 
handicap the worker for time. 

The molding and rolling of doughs can 
be successfwily accomplished directly on 
the metal table top. Indeed it is best done 
there, because a wooden molding board 
used on a top of this material tends to 
slide. Slightly more flour must be used 
in rolling on a metal surface, since the 
dough has a tendency to stick more readily 
to a metal table top than to a wooden 
board. This disadvantage is largely 
overcome by practise. It is true that 
ordinary usage and ordinary 
household and cooking acids mar 
the glazed surface of the enamel, 
and while this affects the appear- 
ance slightly, it does not affect 
the top as a good working sur- 
face for years and years of serv- 
ice. Food choppers and beaters 
can be clamped to the metal top 
without marring, provided the 





Apply giue to both wood and lin- 
oleum surface. Cut accurately 
and fasten with weights until dry 
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enamel is of good quality. Slipping can 
be entirely prevented by using a piece of 
cardboard or sandpaper on the table be- 
neath the chopper. There seems quite a 
preference for an enameled top over wood 
for a working surface, because when the 
metal top has a firm wooden base, it has 
not the tendency to “give” and buckle 
when kneading dough and rolling pastry, 
where effort is expended. 

If you have a wooden table, there are a 
number of things you can do to make its 
top more sanitary and its working surface 
more modern. You can fili the pores of 
the wood with paraffin, using a warm iron 
and the same paraffin wax, shaved fine, 
that you use for sealing jellies. Do not let 
the iron get hot, just warm enough to melt 
the paraffin; and iron into the wood just 
as much as it will soak up. If it is hard 
wood, not so much will be needed. The 
softer the wood, the more wax will be re- 
quired. Again, the wooden table top mey 
have inlaid linoleum applied to it. Use 
strong glue and buy it in sheet form. Melt 
it up over hot water in a regular glue pot 
or in a double-boiler. Apply the glue to 
both surfaces, the wood itself and the back 
of the linoleum. Cut the linoleum with a 
very sharp knife and be very careful that 
it just fits the table surface. Wax the top 


surface with the paraffin just as you would 

















the wooden table, using a warm iron. Finish 
the edges of both table and linoleum with 
three or four coats of waterproof varnish. 
You can use a varnish with a dye or color 
in it to furnish a contrast to the pattern 
in the linoleum, but the varnish should not 
come more than to the surface of the 
linoleum. Such a treatment gives a firm, 
quiet, sanitary surface with all seams 
watertight. 

And finally it is now possible to buy the 
metal table tops ‘alone in most department 
stores. Measure the table carefully and 
purchase a table top that is approximately 
the same size, although one that is a bit 
larger can be installed successfully by 
fastening the screws to two sides, one 
length and one width. 

We can not close without asking you 
for your help. If vou will find time to 
answer for us the following questions, we 
shall be glad to send you in recompense 
our new bulletin, entitled ‘Household 
Devices Tested and Approved.” 

1. What kind of kitchen 
kitchen cabinet do you use? 

2. What is your height? 

3. What height is the working surface 
of your table or tables from the floor? 

4. Is this convenient? 

5. Did you select this height? 

6. Would vou change it if you could 


table or 


easily? 

7. Do you notice more com- 
fort when doing work that 
requires little strength than 


when beating eggs or stirring 
up a cake? 

8. What are the special ad- 
vantages of the table or cabinet 
surface you use? 

9. Has it any disadvantage? 


Then finish the edges with three 
or four coats of waterproof var- 
nish just up to the top surface 
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Illustrations on the Institute 
pages are photographed by 
the Bradley & Merrill Studios 





This container will prove a 
real convenience when at- 
tached to either a table or sink 


The Disposal of Kitchen Refuse 


ITCHEN refuse’ may not be a 

subject particularly appealing to 

the person with exceptionally 

keen esthetic sense, but it is 
something that is always with us, and if 
not disposed of in a careful manner, in- 
directly affects the health of the members 
of the household. It should, therefore, 
be given thoughtful consideration. 

The conventional covered pail is per- 
haps the most popular device used for this 
purpose, but even in its selection good 
judgment should be exercised. Rigidity 
is one of the first things to look for, as 
a pail of frail construction will prove to be 
an expensive investment after the garbage 
man has handled it only a very few times. 
Then, look at the seams. Are they 
smooth, or are they carelessly joined to 
form comfortable pockets in which grease 
may lodge? Another important consider- 
ation should be the cover. Select a pail 
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with a tight-fitting cover extending over 
the sides, or a locked cover, so that an 
animal will not be able to loosen it. 

A type of garbage receptacle which 
actually saves effort on the part of the 
worker is one provided with an at- 
tachment operated by a foot lever for 
raising and lowering the cover. This 
leaves both the worker’s hands free to 
deposit the refuse. The can itself is held 
in a metal frame from which it must be 
removed for emptying and cleansing. The 
design of this device adapts it particularly 
to kitchen use rather than outdoor use. 

Most modern apartment houses and 
some private homes are now equipped 
with a small wall compartment for the 
garbage pail. It is lined with metal and 
has a door flush with the wall, and it is 
well ventilated so that possible odors 
are prevented from permeating the 
kitchen. Here the garbage pail is out 
of sight and out of the reach of animals 
as well as vermin. 

A very handy little device is that il- 
lustrated at the top of the page. It is 
a small container which may be attached 
to either a table or sink, and when once 
used at either place, its convenience will 
immediately prove to be of great value. 
After peeling the potatoes or preparing 
other vegetables at the table, or when 
preparing for dishwashing at the sink, 
the waste material can quickly be scraped 
into the container, and in less time than 
it takes to tell, the refuse is out of sight. 
Its capacity is, of course, comparatively 
small, which means that it would have 
to be emptied frequently, but the fact 
that it can be found right at hand where 
it is most needed makes it a real step- 


The value of an incinerator is immediately 
appreciated by every housekeeper who is 
able to have one installed in her household 


A refuse receptacle with a foot lever 
operating the cover allows the worker the 
use of both hands to deposit the refuse 


saver and a useful addition to the kitchen 
equipment. 

Paper bags especially designed for 
holding refuse are useful sink accessories. 
They are strong enough to retain moist 
refuse and inexpensive enough to discard 
after each using. 

It is not too much to say that the clean- 
ing of the garbage receptacle is about the 
most disagreeable task in the home unless 
it is carried out systematically. A fre- 
quent scouring with hot, soapy water, 
followed by a scalding rinse, should keep 
it in a sanitary condition. If it is very 
greasy, some washing soda solution will 
help cut the grease, but as this will also 
affect any painted finish, good judgment 
must determine when to use it. A trick 
for simplifying the care of a garbage pail, 
which is surely old to many housekeepers 
but possibly new to some, is to line it with 
newspaper every (Continued on page 150) 











HERE seems to be a haziness in 

the’ minds of many housekeepers 

on the subject of fuses. The 

name “fuse” is perhaps an un- 
happy one, for its indefinite character, 
while descriptive of the action that takes 
place, does not tell the story as to the 
function and value of this action. If the 
fuse had been called a “circuit protector” 
or “circuit opener,” its function might be 
more nearly understood from the name. 
As a matter of fact, the fuse is an auto- 
matic circuit opener which operates when 
an excess of current above a definite pre- 
determined value passes through an 
electrical circuit. 

The reason for the use of fuses and their 
action can readily be understood if you 
know that when an electrical current 
passes through a wire, the energy expended 
in overcoming the electrical friction of the 
wire, called “resistance,” is converted into 
heat. Every ampere of current that flows 
in a given wire produces a definite 
amount of heat, depending on the 
resistance of the wire and the 
length of time the current flows. 
An increase of current, i. e. am- 
peres, causes a corresponding in- 
crease in heat. From our general 
experience we know that if heat is 
applied to a piece of metal, the 
temperature will rise until a point 
is reached where the amount of heat 
radiated from the metal will be- 
come equal to the amount of heat 
applied. If more heat is applied, 
the metal will become hotter 
before this equilibrium point is 
reached, and it is easily conceivable 
that a continued increase of heat 
may produce a sufficiently high 
temperature to melt the metal. 
Considering this, and the fact that 
every ampere of electricity causes 
a definite amount of heat, it is easy 
to see why, by increasing the 
amount of current flowing in a cir- 
cuit, the wires may become over- 
heated or overloaded, as it is 
called. The amount of heat that a 
wire will radiate depends on its 
surface area and on the nature of 
the materials surrounding it. 
Therefore, there is a fairly definite 
limit to the amount of current that 
any given wire will carry without getting 
so hot as to char the insulation on it or set 
fire to the surroundings. This current is 
known as the carrying capacity of the 
wire. 

As a sa uleguard against the overheating 
of the wiring in household lighting and 
power circuits, a fuse is put in each wire of 
each circuit. The fuse is made of a metal 
that has a relatively low melting point 
compared with that of the copper wires in 
the circuit, and when a current in excess of 
the safe carrying capacity of the wires 
flows through the circuit, the fuse melts or 
“luses,”’ opening the circuit and stopping 
the current. In other words, the fuse is 
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designed to melt and open the circuit be- 


fore the wires overheat. This operation 
of a fuse is frequently called “blowing,” 
and we speak of a spent fuse as “blown.” 

Although fuses are made in many differ- 
ent forms to meet various conditions, but 
one type is used in the vast majority of 
household installations. This is known as 
the “plug” fuse and consists of a hollow 
porcelain body with a threaded outer shell 
of brass and a brass center contact, the 
whole having about the same dimensions 
and the same general appearance as the 
screw portion of the familiar separable 
connecting plug. The active part of the 
fuse consists of a soft metal alloy wire or 
ribbon, one end of which is soldered to the 
shell and the other end to the center con- 
tact. A metal rim holding a mica disc 
covers the top of a very generally used 
form of this type of plug, the transparent 
mica acting as a window to permit the 
inspection of the fuse wire. Fuses are 


Is Your Fuse-Box 
Shock-Prooaf? 


ND can you replace a fuse with- 
out having to call an electrician? 

It is quite possible to provide fuse 
equipment of such a type that safety 
is assured to the person who replaces 
2 blown fuse. We believe that the 
meted and insurance authorities 
who determine and specifv household 
wiring regulations will require the 
use of this type of equipment just 
as soon as housekeepers demand it. 
This article is the first of a series 
dealing with the technical features 
of electrical household equipment, 
about which, we believe, housekeepers 
should have more definite knowledge 





made in various capacities and are rated 
in amperes. For example, a ten ampere 
fuse is one that is designed to be used in a 
circuit carrying not more than ten amperes. 
A fuse of the type used in the household 
will carry its rated capacity indefinitely, 
but it should blow within a minute if sub- 
jected to a current of fifty percent more 
than its rating. The rating of ordinary 
plug type fuses is stamped on the top and 
also on the bottom so that it is easy to 
tell the capacity. 

The blowing of a fuse indicates that some 
improper condition exists in the circuit. 
Either too many lights, appliances, or both, 
are connected, or else there is a defect in 








for Safety 


the wiring causing what is known as a 
short circuit. Frequently, in the operation 
of washing-machines the hqusewife starts 
the motor when the .tub,.:\qr:wringer, or 
both are connected. This will sometimes 
stall the motor with the consequence that 
an excessive current flows in the circuit 
and a fuse is blown. Be sure that before 
a fuse is replaced the trouble that caused 
the blowing has been located and rem- 
edied. 

In the usual household installation the 
fuses are located in a metal box close to the 
point where the electric service enters the 
house. The box contains a fuse block 
which is fitted with sockets for enough 
fuses to care for the various house circuits. 
A switch is generally provided in the cir- 
cuit, but this frequently is in a locked case 
accessible only to the lighting company’s 
employees. If the switch can not be 
operated the wires from the service leads 
to the fuse block are always live, or, in 
other words, are electrified, and as 
the terminals to which the wires are 
fastened are generally exposed, 
there is the possibility of accidental 
contact with live parts during the 
operation of changing a fuse. If 
your fuse installation is of this 
nature, we would advise that you 
always call an electrician, a repre- 
sentative of the lighting company, 
or some one who is_pertectly 
familar with the situation, if it 
should become necessary to replace 
a blown fuse. 

With the advent of the numer- 
ous appliances now available for 
use in the home, conditions from 
the standpoint of circuit loads have 
entirely changed. Now, particu- 
larly in houses wired several vears 
ago, there is a possibility of over- 
loading circuits by the indiscrim- 
inate connection of heating and 
other appliances, and, further, the 
possibilities of electrical troubles 
in the various appliances them- 
selves have increased the likelihood 
of fuses blowing. The necessity of 
calling in some one for the simple 
operation of replacing a fuse is 
becoming an increasing source of 
annoyance to the housewife, and 
it would be a great satisfaction if 
household fuse installations were so ar- 
ranged that it would be perfectly safe and 
convenient for her to make replacements. 

It is quite possible to arrange fuse 
equipment in such a way that safety is 
assured to the person who replaces a 
blown fuse. - In fact, there are now on the 
market combination switch and fuse boxes 
so made that when it is desired to change 
a fuse, operating the switch opens the cir- 
cuit from the service to the fuses, and 
then there is no current on any part of 
the fuse block. The door or cover over 
the fuses interlocks with the switch in such 
a way that the switch must be thrown to 
the “off” position: (Continued on page 131) 
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America Must Have a National Conservatory, Says 
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HE first impression of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff is bewildering. He 
is so tall, so virile, so funda- 
mentally masculine and _ withal 

so sincerely simple in his personality, that 

one is overwhelmed at the realization that 
the unassuming man facing his audience is 

the foremost living Russian composer, a 

magnificent pianist, and for several seasons 

the conductor of Moscow’s famous orches- 
tra. 1 heard him for the first time at the 
gala performance given in New York at the 

Metropolitan Opera House in honor of the 

King and Queen of the Belgians. I have 

heard. him many times since, and the 

impression of his power, of his great soul, 
has but intensified with each hearing. 

\ “close-up” of Rachmaninoff in his 
own home discloses the true personality of 
the man acclaimed by musicians and critics 
as the greatest pianist in the world. 


Though driven from Russia by the revo 
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lutionary upheaval and forced to live 
among strangers, he is no tragic figure, no 
gloomy-natured exile, embittered by his 
experiences, but a soul radiating gentleness 
and power, tinged with a quizzical humor. 
He is an amazing mixture of idealist. 
dreamer, and clear-thinking judge. 

Facing me across a massive library table, 
he bent his head as he talked of his life, 
his years of effort. And as he answered 
questions put to him, the words spoken 
of him by Josef Hofniann came to my mind. 
‘‘Rachmaninofi! The man whose art 
is as pure as gold, the sincere artist equally 
admired by musicians and the public. 
Simple, unassuming, truthful, generous. 
Yet behind this gentleness there crops out 
at times the playful deviltry of a giant.” 

Sergei Rachmaninoff is not to be easily 
interviewed. He is so much more interested 
in working out his ideals than in talking 
about himself. But he has formed his own 
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conclusions as to musical art in America 
and has exceedingly definite theories as to 
what makes a musician. 

“The question of methods of training 
is a delicate one for a foreigner to discuss,” 
was his answer to almost the first question 
asked him. ‘‘My opinions are formed by 
what I hear and see as I travel about your 
country. There are some amazing differ- 
ences between musical education here and 
abroad. The child who gives evidence of 
promise should be placed at the beginning 
under the very best teacher it is possible 
to secure. Do not place even a child of 
five under an indifferent teacher, for per- 
fect technique is the result of early train- 
ing, and Americans are insatiable in their 
demand for perfection. 

‘“‘T am not speaking in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but I can only judge by what I 
have observed, and my conclusion from 
these three vears (Continued on page 132) 





































































































































































































Tender luscious little peas 
Make this soup so sure to please. 

Even better, you'll agree, 
Eaten as a Cream of Pea. 


Such delicious pea soup! 


Of course pea soup is a favorite of yours—it’s one 
of the most popular dishes all over the world. But 
taste Campbell’s! It will give you a new idea of 
how good pea soup can be! Every smooth, creamy 
spoonful will delight you with its fresh flavor and 
rich nourishment. 


Campbell’s Pea Soup 


has the fragrance of a new Spring day—welcome as 
its sunshine and its fresh green tints. Sugar-sweet peas, 
rich country milk, golden creamery butter are blended 
and daintily spiced to make as fine a pea soup as ever 
graced your table. All the family will like it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your Mother 


and Grandmother 


Before You 


 hateacanigabaln Seer of the 
most particular house- 
wives have used Pequot 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Their close weave, fine quality 
and white color have given 
years of satisfactory service 
in homes the country over. 
The best hotels and hospitals 
use them because of their 
sturdy finish and long wear. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be iden- 
tified by the well-known 
Pequot Shield. They are 
sold by all good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 
Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by 
the yard, and can always be 
identified by the ticket re- 
produced below. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Parker, Wilder & Company 


Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 








Child Fratntrag 
DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you learned any Sewing Room Helps that your 

neighbor could use to advantage? If so, share them by 
submitting them to us. One Dollar will be paid for each sug- 
gestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop, rather than a stamp, for the return 
of unavailable material. Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


The Game System—My two small children, 
had lost, damaged, or destroyed many of their 
pretty small toys by reason of their being put 


| away indiscriminately with the heavier toys. 








Not liking the mental effect of so much casual 
destruction, I worked out a plan for grouping 
their toys into so-called “games.’”’ For example, 
several celluloid ducks, a little pail of sea shells, 
a box of Japanese shells containing tiny toys, 
two miniature boats, a little mirror, a wee cellu- 
loid parasol, and several very small dolls were 
all fitted into a berry basket painted (when 
inverted) to represent a house or shack, and 
became known as the Beach Game. A fleet of 
battleships, several three-inch trains, and 
numerous tiny lead automobiles and _horse- 
drawn vehicles are the Street Game and are 
usually asked for in combination with a box of 
dominoes. The Street Game in its present 
proportions fits into a pound candy box. But 
one beauty of the scheme is its capacity for 
growth. Each new toy must be allotted to a 
“wame” suitable to its uses, and this affords 
constructive thought. The various “games” 
are kept on the shelf with the regulation games 
and sets of blocks. The children are given a 
choice of one or two “games” at a time, each, 
with the understanding that each game is to 
be replaced in the box which fits it. My chil- 
dren are very careless and most “rampageous,”’ 


| as one only expects wide-awake and healthy 


youngsters to be, but not once in more than 
six months have they failed to replace properly 
one of the games. I think they really enjoy 
fitting back the toys. And best of all, each toy 
is safe, with a place of its own, where it can 
not be crushed by larger toys, and has slight 
chance of being lost. Breakages are prone to 
occur even with the game system, but the 
casualties are reduced go percent. 
M.J.R.R., Wash., D.C. 


Eating Cereals—My two little girls refused 


| to eat cereals until recently, when it occurred 


| to me to give them each a little sugar bowl 
| and pitcher so that they might help themselves. 
| As the pitcher and sugar bowl hold only enough 


for one serving, there is no waste or over- 


| sweetening. Besides teaching them to wait on 


themselves without spilling, they are getting 


| the benefit of wholesome cereals for breakfast 
and learning to like them. Mrs. E. M., Pa. 


Child Training in Cookery—Would you help 
your child and yourself at the same time? Then 


| next baking day, when your child begs to 


help, let him help. The usual excuse the child 
receives is that the mother is too busy and 
can’t be bothered. I thought I would give 
my children the chance really to cook, and 
what is the result? On baking day I can turn 
part, or the whole of my baking over to my 
fourteen-year-old son and my eleven-year-old 
daughter. They can cook equally well and take 
great pride in what they do. I do not ask them 
to do too much, just enough so they are al- 
ways desirous of doing more. 
MMrs,.C. RR. P., Mass. 


Teaching System—I know all mothers find 
teaching system to their children a problem. 
I have solved mine by taking a large sheet of 
paper and on it a series of pictures cut from 
magazines. For instance, the rules for going 
to bed had pictures of children taking shoes 
and stockings off, hanging up clothes, washing 
face, etc. This makes rules interesting, es- 
pecially for the young members of the nursery 
who can not read. They love to see the pictures 
of other children cleaning their teeth and put- 
ting away their toys. Mrs. A. J. C., Ala. 


For Convalescent Children—If a mother 
finds it hard to find amusement for convales- 
cent children, I wish she would try a handful cf 
toothpicks with a little pan of puffed wheat or 
puffed rice. My four little ones had mumps 
one after another, and after watching the 
first, when he was able to sit up in bed, make 
so many interesting things with the toothpicks 
and wheat, I really believe they were rather 
anxious to be just sick enough to play with 
them. Mrs. C.:S: W., Ui. 


Interest in Health—In the school my chil- 
dren attend there are no school nurses, nutri- 
tion classes, etc., but I tell them what is being 
done in other schools along health lines, and 
we try to carry out some of these principles, 
chief of which are weighing and measuring. I 
give each a weight chart that they may see for 
themselves what they should weigh, impress 
upon them the value of proper food and plenty 
of sleep, and once a month take them to the 
scales. They are quite interested in observing 
their progress and are not nearly so indifferent 
regarding meals as they were before I had 
them keep their own records. 

Mrs. T. K. F., W. Va. 


Remedying Time Wasters—There have been 
two small things in my family of three little 
girls that have caused more petty annoyance 
than all the big tasks put together. These 
were heralded in my busiest moments by 
questions such as, “ Mother, this button has 
come off,” and “ Mother, my pencil’s broken,” 
or “Where is a pencil?” ~My decision to reme- 
dy the need of wasting time on such little 
things resulted in the following: First, I took 
an attractive Indian basket. called the children 
around me, dedicated it as my “Handy 
Basket,’’ and made a game of it to see who 
could add most to it. The ordinary threads, 
needles, small scissors, and thimble were 
placed in it, and each child was to add every 
button she came across loose. Now, when an 
accident happens, here comes the needy one 
bringing the remedies along, and only.a second 
of my time is required. Next, I screwed a 
patent pencil-sharpener in the playroom 
within easy reach, and above I nailed a neat 
wooden box, then instigated a contest to sce 
who could find the most pencils for the box. 
No longer does “Let’s play school’’ or “Let's 
draw” have any terrors for me, for they can 
all wait on themselves. Mrs. L. D. W., W. Va. 








Cantilever Stores 


Cul tais tfor re , 


Akron—i1t Orpheum Arcade 


Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N.Pearl St. 
T 


a—Bendheim’s, 1302—-11th Ave 
ark—Best Shoe Co. 
—Anthony Bros. 
arlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimor No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek— ‘s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—z219 North toth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W . Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers,1274 EuclidAv. 
Colorado Springs—M. B. ich Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis ‘& Son 
Des Moine W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
on—H. er, 427 Northampton St 
Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
. W. O'Shea 
o-——Popular Dry Goods Co. 
—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
North Shore Bootery 
D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—Wm Goodwin 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Harrisburg—Ormner's, 24 No. 3rd St 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St 
Huntington, W. Va.~—McMahon-Dichl 
Indianapol L. S. Ayres & Co 
é Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Iden's Bootery 


sey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 


Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Mo.—300 Altman Bldg 
vence Shoe Co. 
3 E. King St. 
rbaugh Co. 
+ . —G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St 
Los Angeles—s505 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
The Bon Marche 
The Dannenberg Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sulliven 
i -Winner, Klein & Co 
»>—Brouwer Shoe Co 
Minneapoli 21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery is 
Morristown—G. W., } 
Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Brc st. (opp. City Hall 
New Britain loan Bros. 
New Haven— Court St. (2nd floor 
. vare’s 
New York—22 West 30th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kkroll’s, 37 Lexington \\« 
Paw tucke evans & Young 
Philadelphia 300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh he Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey's, 234 North St 
Plainfield . C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeep: s Schonberger 
Providence Boston Store 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester- 
Ro le ston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Ar- 
cade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mz 


lacomeé jeity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Terre Hau Otto C. Hornung 
loledo—LaS & Koch Co. 
T'renton—-H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
fulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1219 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
‘Vinston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
‘ akima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. Mc- 
Manus Co. 


feet that cry for comfort 


SOMEWHERE, at some _ hour, 

the nerves of your feet seem to 
utter a little cry. As time goes on, 
the cry comes oftener and grows 
louder. It’s a warning that fallen 
arches, backache, nerve-strain, 
headache may develop. It’s a cry 
for comfort: The comfort of Canti- 
lever Shoes. 

To stand at ease, to step out 
gracefully, to be fresh and ready 
for joyous activity; to feel at best 
at all times, your feet need prop- 
erly shaped shoes as much as your 
eyes crave good-looking shoes. 

Your feet desire shoe 
arches that are flexible 
like their own arches. 

The flexible arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe improves 
circulation and _ permits | 
strengthening exercise of | 
foot-muscles. Cantilevers 
have no metal shank-piece 
concealed in the leather, 


as do ordinary shoes. Can- 


tilevers lace up trimly and afford 
each arch the precise degree of sup- 
port it needs. For weak arches that 
need correction, wear Cantilevers 
and see how quickly you improve. 

Cantilever Shoes make it easier 
to shop, stand and walk without tir- 
ing so soon. Life becomes brighter 
and happier when your feét’ are 
comfortably cared for. It isn’t as 
if you had to make a sacrifice for 
your comfort. Cantilever‘ Shoes 
are not only beautifully comfort- 
able, but they are good looking. 
Prices are reasonable. 

Ask for a demonstration 
at the nearest dealer’s. If 
none listed here is near 
you, write to the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 
2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the address of a 
nearby dealer and art mter- 
esting booklet that explains 
why so many people-have 


fallen arches: “e 


antilever 
Shoe 


“Pleases the Eye—Eases the Foot” 


In using advertisements see page 4 











Why it is called 
*TESIAWAY 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Prin. Foreign Countries 


OTHER simply wouldn’t go near 

that old contraption called a 
‘step-ladder.’ It was dangerous; it 
splintered, the nails tore her clothing, 
and worse, it wabbled and slipped on 
our wood floors; she waited for Dad to 
do her climbing—and prayed every 
time he did! 


But today that’s only an unpleasant 
memory, for now she uses her new 
TUCKAWAY safety folding ladder. 
It will safely bear more than three times 
her weight. She can open or close it in 
a jiffy, and when through with it, she 
hangs it on a closet door, in fact, it 
tucks away in any nook. When folded 
it’s no thicker than an ironing 
board, and not nearly as wide. 
You cannot wear it out, more- 
over it is Suaranteed! Think 
of it! It’s no wonder Safety 








DR. 


Duestian - 


Questions concerning food, 


sanitation, 


“~ i Lee 
Box 


and health will be answered 





S 


by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, 


A Tribute From Youth 


I am a boy of twelve 
years of age I was reading 
your ad in Goop House- 
KEEPING and wish to be- 
come a member of the 
League for Longer Life. 
Please send literature. 


F. A., Texas 


I am_ complimented 
by thinking that a boy 
of your age would be 
interested in a matter 
which so many grown 
people neglect. I think 
it speaks well for your 


|future health and wel- 


and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘‘Artificial 
Food for Infants,’”’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and ‘Reducing and 
Increasing the Weight.” These 
pamphets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Prescriptional 


Address Dr. 


»; C. 


wrapped with flannels 
in hot weather must 
have originated with 
the devil. It has no 
basis in scientific fact 
It is torture to the child 
and often is the cause of 
fatal illness. The same 
tradition holds with 
regard to colic. The 
flannel band does not 
prevent colic. It is true 
that immediately after 
birth and the separa- 
tion of the cord, a light 
linen bandage is advis- 


Engineers endorse it.” 






The pictures 
show how 
simply TUCK- 
AWAY opens. 
Figures 1 and 
2showit 
folded, oc- 
cupying less 
than 20 square 
inches of floor 
space. Figure 
3 explains how 
it unfolds —a 
child can do it 
in a jiffy. A 
simple mo- 
tion locks it 
securely open. ——4) 
No other ladder has these features. 


TUCKAWAY is made of oil-treated 
oak and poplar, with steel (nickel- 
plated) fixtures. It weighs approxi- 
mately 15 pounds, measures folded, 
234 x 714 x 52 inches and open, is tested 
to over 1,000 pounds on the top-step. 


TUCKAWAY is approved by Good 
Housekeeping, Tribune, and Modern 
Priscilla Institutes, and safety engi- 
neers everywhere. Sold by best de- 
partment and hardware stores; if yours 
has not yet received TUCKAWAY, 
mail check or money order direct. 





Patented 


PRICES: Plain base, $6.95; Rubber base, $7.20 
West of Mississippi, $7.20 and $7.45 


Shipping Charges Collect 


Tuckaway Folding Ladder Co., Inc. | 


111 Broadway — Dept. C—New York City 


NOTICE; A limited sales territory 
is still open to responsible agents 
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| our present rules, 
|membership persons under 
| We are anxious, 
| operate with us, and I should be glad if you 
| would write me a letter, telling me what kind 


| and what plays you engage in chiefly. 


fare that you want to 
become a member of the 
League for Longer Life. Unfortunately, under 
we do not admit to active 
twenty years. 
you co- 


however, to have 


of food you eat, what exercise you take, how 
often you bathe, the temperature of your bath, 
If you 
will write me such a letter, I shall be glad to 
give you further advice, and when you reach 
twenty, I hope you will still want to belong to 
the League for Longer Life. 


A Tribute From Old Age 


Dear Dr. Wiley, Family Physician of the 
Housekeeping Octogeni arians: 

All this time since you came into the family, I have 
intended to write to you, being of the elderly who have 
a pride in making the years count for good and with 


Good 


j oo ambition to make the advanced years of life useful, 


wholesome, and happy. I am busy this wonderful 
fall afternoon, but I am taking the time to send 
the addressed and stamped envelop for a copy of the 
Questionnaire, sent with the hope that I may have 
the honor of joining the League with which, so far as 
| I am informed, I am entirely in sympathy. 

A. E. P., Conn. 


In the same mail that brought your letter 


| came a letter from a little boy of twelve asking 


admission to the League. I feel greatly 
complimented to learn, by this incident, that 
the appeal which I have made for better health 
and longer life has found a foothold in the 
hearts of the very young and the very old 
Certainly no better augury for the success of 


| the movement could come than to see such 


widely separated interests. I take pleasure 
in sending you the Questionnaires. Of course, 
when one is past eighty, there is not much that 
can be done for him, but even at that age 
I feel strongly that if people would be guided 
by my advice with regard to the last years of 
their lives, persons over eighty might add at 


| least one year more to their mundane existence. 


The Persistence of Tradition 


Several young mothers of my acquaintance tell me 
that unless I bundle up my seven-months- old baby 
in flannel bands and shirts instead of leaving his 
bowels and stomach unprotected, he is apt to have 
an attack of cholera infantum. I, too, am young 
in the art of raising children, but can not understand 
why my perfectly healthy child should be uncom- 
fortable in flannels during an Oklahoma summer 
which is almost tropical in temperature. 


H. F.Q., Okla. 

I am unable to account for the persistence 
of the erroneous tradition about bundling 
babies up in flannels in the hot weather. I 
have frequently called attention to this matter 
in my writings and in my addresses. The 
must be bundled and 


able until all danger of 
hernia is over. The’at- 
tending physician will give instructions for this. 


Encouraging Results 

As I joined the League for Longer Life about a year 
ago, sending you report of physician's examination, 
and as you requested me to report at least once a year, 
I am writing now to say that I have gone to a doctor 
for my annual examination, and the report has been 
rather encouraging. He found the heart pretty 
strong, the lungs all right, and the blgod pressure 
120, which he thought was better for me than 110 
last year. BL. ON. J. 


I am greatly pleased to find that your phys 
ical condition has improved during the year 
you have been a member of the League for 
Longer Life. I am particularly gratified to 
find that the blood pressure has risen. This 
shows that you are better nourished and have 
better blood than you had before. I can only 
urge you to use every effort to improve your 
condition still further and not omit going to 
your physician again at the end of the year 
for another examination. 


An Uncertain Remedy 


I have been in ill health for the past four years. 
My sickness began with what the doctor called ‘tonsil 
poisoning,” and, of course, I immediately had them 
removed when I found they were the source of my 
ailments. This was followed by ee flu, and I seemed 
to grow weaker and more miserable al! the time. I 
suffered greatly from mental depression, which I at- 
tribute to the extreme bodily weakness. I spent two 
months in a sanitarium last winter taking a “* building 





up” treatment, and gained thirty pounds. Never- 
theless, I continue to suffer from that old tired feeling 
The physician called my trouble “asthenia,” and | 


surely would appreciate your giving me some in- 
formation on the subject. Would this condition 
be relieved or aggravated by marriage? 


Hi. pe Canada 


Whether the condition of asthenia from 
which you are suffering would be relieved or 
aggravated by marriage is a matter at which 
one can only guess. I am told that many 
marriages result unhappily, and your chances 
are, therefore, that the matrimonial alliance 
which you make may prove unsatisfactory. 
I should like to ask also if you think you would 
be treating your fiancé right to regard him in 
the light of a physician’s prescription for the 
cure of a disease? He probably would resent 
your mental attitude in this respect. Your 
weakness doubtless comes from improper nu 
trition. Certainly a wholesome, assimilable 
diet would be better for you than matrimony. 
I feel very keenly that cod liver oil would 
probably do you more good. In fact, I have 
so little faith in the therapeutic value of matri- 
mony that I would almost suggest some ol 
the thousands of secret remedies on the market 
as being, upon the whole, safer and more re ~ad- 
ily got rid of if unsatisfacto-y. 








the rea naptha 
odor means 
| sweet clean clothes 


Clothes with the sweetness that tells 
they are clean through and through— 
really clean! The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha goes through every thread, 
makes the dirt let go, then vanishes, 
carrying all odors with it. 

Because of the great help of the real 
naptha, less rubbing is needed with 
Fels-Naptha than with any other soap. 
After the little rubbing, douse the 
clothes, and the Fels-Naptha soapy water 
flushes all the dirt away. Then what a 
delightful clean-clothes smell! 

The combination of splendid soap 
and real naptha gives Fels-Naptha a 
double cleaning-value—the cleaning- 
value of soap and the cleaning-value of 








real naptha. 

The only way you can get this benefit 
in soap is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha— 
the original and genuine naptha soap— 
of your grocer. The clean naptha odor 
and the red-and-green wrapper are your 





guides. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 


a 


age eee 











For laces and all fine things 


Let good soap and real naptha—the 
excellent, safe cleaner that dry cleaners 
use—clean your silken and filmy gar- 
ments. The only way you can get this 
combination is by using Fels-Naptha. 
It loosens the dirt so gently that it 
makes the clothes last longer. It 
washes fine white fabrics snowy white. 
It quickly restores the bright fresh look 
to all your lovely clothes. 


Useful all over the house! 


Fels-Naptha not only washes any- 
thing washable, but safely cleans any- 
thing soap-and-water will clean. {t 
washes dishes and cut-glass free from 
greasy streaks, and leaves them sweet 
and glistening. It takes spots out of 
rugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. Quickly 
brightens linoleum and painted wood- 
work, Cleans enamel of bathtub, 
washstand, sink, refrigerator. Makes 
everything sweet and sanitary. 





© 1921, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN 
STEEL WOOL 


The Modern 
Aluminum Cleanser 


OU simply pull off a wad 

of these softly wooled steel 
strands, mo‘sten with warm 
water, apply any white soap, 
then gently rub. Encrusted dirt, 
stains, scratch-marks, etc., van- 
ish, leaving a clean, shiny surface 
smooth as satin. Forget old- 
fashioned cleansers and try 
AMERICAN Steel Wool, Grade O, 
on your Pyrex, enamel ware, 
porcelain, glass, cutlery, electric 
irons and electric cooking de- 
vices, nickel fittings, bath tubs, 
cooking pots, refrigerators, 
stoves, ranges, etc. Keeps 
floors, woodwork, windows, glass 
doors, etc., spick and span. 
In Various Grades — From 

Fine to Coarse 


AMERICAN Steel Wool is put up in 
small and large household packages. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint Stores, 
Department Stores, Chain Stores, 
Groceries, etc. If your dealer has 
not the grade you want, send his 
name and |5c and you will be sup 
plied. To get the best results, be 
sure that the Steel Wool you buy is 
AMERICAN Steel Wool, in the Red, 
White and Blue Package. 


Department G 
AMERICAN 


Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., N.Y.C. 
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EALTH aed tetad tT ¥ 
Well-cared-for Teeth Contribute Much to 


Health, Happiness, and Good Looks 


By Nora 
UCH has been said and written upon 
the care of the teeth. In many 
instances the statements are extreme, 
but the subject is an important one, and few 
realize that the simple daily exercise of the 
tooth-brush contributes more to our general 
health, happiness, and good looks than all 
| the cosmetics on the market. 
As a matter of cleanliness and a means of 
| enhancing the beauty of the teeth, the use 
of the tooth-brush is absolutely necessary. 
Looking at it from another standpoint, it is 
a well-known fact that as mouth infection is 
a source of many diseases, it seems reasonable 
to say that we do not attach sufficient im- 
portance to the use of the tooth-brush. 

The kind of brush to use is also important, 
and while there is an infinite variety to choose 
from, the kind which is considered best by 
those who are competent to judge of such 
matters is rarely used. The short brush with 
stiff bristles is considered the best for this 
reason: When the brush is long, and the 
bristles long, the movement of the brush in 
the mouth is limited, which reduces the friction. 
The friction is a necessary factor in obtaining 
the best results from the brushing. Common 








sense draws the conclusion that the short 
brush with stiff or medium stiff bristles is the 
best one to use. 

There is also a right and a wrong way of 
using the brush, and the right way is the easiest. 
The first action of the brush is an up and down 
one, first on one side and then on the other. 
Then open the mouth and brush back of the 
teeth with a drawing motion following the 
curve of the gums. The action must extend 
back to wisdom teeth both outside and in. 

The teeth should be brushed at least twice 


Mullane 


a day upon arising and going to bed, with 
some ,good standard preparation, and_ the 
spaces between the teeth cleaned with dental 
floss once a day. When it is possible the 
teeth should be cleaned or the mouth washed 
out after every meal.as well. When cleaning 
the teeth is confined to once a day, the best 
time is at night before retiring, as most of the 
decay of the teeth takes place during the night. 
When brushing the teeth, it is better to use luke- 
warm water rather than very cold or very hot. 

It is advisable, and necessary, to have teeth 
examined by a careful dentist at least twice 
a year; he will also suggest or advise dental 
preparations suited to a particular case. It 
is a good plan, after brushing the teeth thor 
oughly, to rinse the mouth with an antiseptic 
wash once a day, a few drops of listerine added 
to half a glassful of water. <A solution of 
salt and water makes a good antiseptic wash. 

Mothers should impress: upon their little 
children the necessity of caring for their teeth. 
Three years old is not too young for a child 
to commence using a soft, fine tooth-brush 
with the same regularity that grown-up sister 
observes. The habit will insure sound second 
teeth and help to preserve the child’s health. 

No matter how careful we are about clean- 
ing our teeth, tartar will collect. ‘Tartar is 
a substance which collects on the teeth from 
fluids in the mouth. If it is not removed it 
will hurt the teeth; that is why we must let 
the dentist look at them occasionally. We 
must also provide good, wholesome labor for our 
teeth by eating the right kind of food, and 
chewing it thoroughly, so that it may digest 
We will then be promoting our general 
health as well as the health and beauty of our 
teeth. 


For the Home Milliner 


(Continued from page 42) 


not be convenient to have the crown molded, 
small folds may be laid in the bottom edge to 
shape it. The circular shape for the top 
crown and the band for the side crown are 
shown in the illustration at the lower left of 


|page 42. The band is wired at the top, 


the sides sewed together, and the circular top 
adiusted inside, as shown in picture. In putting 
the canvas crown and brim together, you will 
find that the wired edges of the canvas head-size, 
or the turned-up material around the wired 
head-size, make a firm base, therefore it is not 
necessary to wire the bottom of canvas crown. 
Should the crown be too high, lower at bottom 
or give more height on one side than the other 
by basting a tuck, very flat and smooth, on the 
side desired to be lower. Now canvas crown 
and canvas brim are ready for covering. 


Covering the Brim 

Again place the canvas brim flat on the table, 
this time over the outing flannel, the front of 
the hat on the bias of the flannel. (It is just as 
well to remember that all biases always go to 
the front.) Pin the canvas and flannel to- 
gether, then trim the flannel almost to the 
wire. Remove pins and adjust on the top of 
the brim, slashing through the center, length- 
wise and crosswise for the opening for the head. 
Baste smoothly in place. Repeat for the cover- 
ing of the upper brim, only instead of trimming 
the facing close to the wire, allow about an 
inch extra. See illustration at left of lower 
center group of page 42. Pin in place, as 
shown, and then turn over and whip to canvas, 
without going through to covering material. See 
center illustration in bottom group of page 42. 

Lay frame flat again and cut material for 
facing or under-brim. Adjust this to brim, as 
in right-hand illustration in bottom group of 


page 42, trimming edge and turning under. 
Place wire inside of turned-under edge, pin 
at regular intervals as shown, and slip-stitch 
without taking stitches through. 

For the covering of the crown, first cut a 
circular piece each of flannel and the oute! 
covering, baste together, then adjust on the 
crown, first with pins, then basted. Trim off 
any extra material which overlaps the top of 
the crown more than an inch. See illustration 
at bottom of right-hand picture of page 42. 

The covering material for side crown (or 
band connecting the crown and the brim of the 
hat) should be a bias strip. Both the upper 
and lower edges are turned, but not sewed, 
then caught invisibly to the crown. As the 
band is wider than the crown, it falls in soft 
folds; these should be tacked here and there. 
The ends are cut on a bias and seamed neatly 
to fit the hat. It is of the utmost importance 
that all biases should be cut true. 


A Rolled Brim Hat 

A shape which has a distinctly rolled brim is a 
blocked shape and can usually be bought in the 
millinery department of any department store. 
The crown is covered as described above, 
but the brim, instead of having both an under 
and an upper brim facing, is covered from ont 
bias piece. This piece comes from the head-size 
underneath, over the edge of the brim, and 
back to the head-size on upper side. It has 
to be adjusted to frame, and when pinned in 
place, is sewed at head-size where sewing does 
not show. Then the crown, which is com- 
pletely covered, is placed over it, and the two 
are sewed together. on! 

A smart covering for the first spring hat Is 
satin or crépe de Chine and quills are a goo¢ 
trimming, as illustrated on page 42, above. 
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Millions more carpets and rugs are regularly 
beaten, swept and air-cleaned by The 
Hoover, than are entrusted to any other 
cleaner. 

Thirteen years of such usage has conclu- 
sively proved that The Hoover greatly 
prolongs the life and beauty of all carpet- 
ings—as we guarantee. 


More, it has served to perfect The Hoover 
mechanically. Many exclusive inventions 
now shield from imitation those vital fea- 
tures of The Hoover which make it the 
toremest electric cleaner. 


Not only is its electrically-revolved, 
Beating-Sweeping Brush covered by patent. 
Also the automatic protection of dae brush, 
from being clogged or stopped by hairs, 
strings or fibres, is similarly patented. 


The simple manner in which this soft brush 
may be lowered as it slowly wears; the fully 


Time has /fesfed The Hoover 


enclosed and hence dirt-protected, vertical 
motor; the accessible, single oil cup; the 
ability to beat out destructive grit as it 
sweeps up clinging litter; the way The 
Hoover may be tilted backward or forward 
by its handle without tightening any screws; 
the efficient dirt-bag which is so easy to 
remove and empty without scattering dust 
—these are a few of the, additional Hoover 
patented advantages. 


Have a free home demonstration of this 
time-tested, time-perfected cleaner: and its 
attachments. 

Phone any Tel-U-Where Information 
Bureau or write us for addresses of Author- 
ized Dealers, the only dealers licensed to 
demonstrate, sell and service Hoovers bear- 
ing our guarantee. Offered in four sizes, 
all moderately priced. Convenient terms, 
if desired. 


THE Hoover Suction SWEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 


She HOOVE 





It Beats —as it Sweeps —as ii Cleans 








In using advertisements see page 4 








Our 
“Type 9” 
Oxford 


~ 


The Utmost of 


Stylish Comfort 


Women have at last discovered 
that it is neither attractive nor 
womanly to totter and limp 
through life. 


Street shoes with sensible toes and 
heels and flexible arches—like the | 
arches of your own feet—are every- 
where in vogue. But in conforming 
with this sensible fashion, it is well 
to bear in mind that 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Are the ORIGINAL 
muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 


Health Shoes 
Their famous construction is ex- 
tensively imitated but cannot 
be duplicated. 


And yet, unlike ordinary orthopedic 
footwear, ‘Ground Grippers’’ do not 
restrict you to a single type of shoe. 
There are several smart models from 
which to choose. Two of them are il- 
lustrated here. For health and com- 
fort they are wonderful. For style 
they speak for themselves. 








































If there isn't a “Ground Gripper" Store 
in your locality, send us the name of your 
regular dealer, and we will see that you 
get these shoes. Refuse substitutes! 


















Ground Gripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 
















Exclusive Stores 
in Principal Cities 
2000 Agents 
Everywhere 











Write us for ¥ 
our 
i Medical Booklet 
i on Feet— 


FREE! 
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The open season for 
hunting hearts begins 


g 


St. Valentine’s Day 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 WEST 


40th ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 


FOR YE OLDE - FASHIONED VALENTINE PARTIE, INCLUDING: 


S 


vY . A) 


AR back in the history of 
romance, even before the 


ws 


time of Chaucer, the belief 6. 
endured that in spite of snows 
and wintry weather the search of Y 


the birds for their mates began g 


| on St. Valentine’s Day, the four- 


teenth day of February, on 
which date the Romans had be- 
headed Valentine. The pretty 
sentiment persisted that beaux 
and belles should begin their 
weoing then, until St. Valen- 
tine’s Day became dedicated to 
lovers in perpetuity, and on the 


| fourteenth of February tender eg) 


messages crossed each other 
in the mail like snowflakes in 
the meadow. While the hun- 
dreds of years may have altered 
the methods of St. Valentine’s 


%y 


All the ideas of these moderns have been 
gathered together to be tried out this St. 
Valentine’s evening—all the scientific charms 
for making blind Cupid not only see, but see 
straight, and not only feel, but think. These 
new inventions for rending hearts by rote and 


te Se OO 


. Instructions for making love in ye olde- 


fashioned waye ce) 
A charm to invoke a proposal of marriage 
Deccrations to soften adamantine hearts 
Invitations shot to their unknown destination 

by arrows from the quiver of Cupid. 


. The Way to a Man’s Heart Menu 


Game—Famous Lovers 


oe” 


Day, the lustrums of time 
have not ameliorated its 
madness, and Cupid goes 
about in a hit-or-miss sort 
of way, with the most seri- 
ous effects among casual by- 
standers. 

Yet there are those who gy 
claim there is a method of 7 
harnessing the madness of 
St. Valentine’s Day, of di- 
recting the arrows of Cupid 

Y —there are those who claim 
that proud science is to 
Cupid like a string unto 
a bow, always leading 
though following, and always 
bending though obeying. 


rule, these scientific methods for turning ye 
olde-fashioned arts of Cupid into modern 
crafts that all may learn and practise, will b« 
taught free of charge to all who come to Ye 
Olde-Fashioned Valentine Partie arranged by 
Elaine for Goop HovusrEKEEPING readers 
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nice new gown 
in your coal bill 


Send for this free book 


OU might as well have 
that new gown instead of 
letting it be burned up by your 
old-fashioned furnace or stoves. 


If your house is large, the 
IDEAL TYPE A HEaT MAcHINE 
will save one-third of what 
you’re spending for coal. If 
your house is small, ARCOLA 


will save in the same degree, 


And think of the satisfaction 
of having every room hot-water 
warmed with its own American 
Radiator. No more hot rooms 
on one side of the house and 
cold rooms on the other. Fewer 
coughs and colds; more money 
for clothes and less for coal. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dept. 51— 104 West 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


HE FREE BOOK offered 

here gives ten secrets for 
saving coal. It tells how your 
home can have the same per- 
fect warmth which this Com- 
pany’s larger heating plants 
give to mansions, cathedrals 
and even the White House 
itself. Fill in the coupun and 
mail. 





Dept. 51—816 So. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
New York or Chicago 
Dept. 51 


booklet, “Better Warmth and Better Health.” 
yee 


Street_ 


Without obligation, send me by mail your free 





City ’ Se 


If you plan to build putanxhere( 





aes 


In using advertisements see page 4 



















Like Rice? 
Here is 
your dish 


6 = 


omet 


Uncoated W/[hile 











~~ P 


ONE POUND NET WEIGHT 








OU’ LL never know how good 
rice can taste until you try 


Comet. And it’s so nutritious for 
every member of your family— 
especially for the children. The 
little ones love heaping dishes of 
Comet Rice, for white rice suits 
healthy appetites. 


The sealed, dust-proof pack- 
age, pictured above, keeps it free 
from impurities from the time it 
is cleaned until it reaches your 
kitchen. 

At all good grocers—your gro- 


cer’s. Look for the Comet on the 
yellow package with the red band. 


COOK = RIGHT —the Comet Way 


H! \T ups water, with pinch of salt, in large 
saucepan. When boiling violently, add slowly 


et Rice fe ont inue boiling 20 minutes 
—or until grains Drain in colander, set 
on back of stove u ains fallapart. Do nol 
cover. That makes rice heavy and soggy 


1 cup Co 


EVER EAT BROWN Ri( FE 

recommend whole rice w itt ( 

outside coating and vitamines 1 

Highly nourishing. Try Comet ! 
Brown Rice. 


D ctors 





Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 
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At the Court of King Edward 


(Continued from page 65' 


| smoker, but outside the smoking-room, either 


at Marlborough House when King George 
g 


| was Prince of Wales or outside the smoking- 


room at Buckingham Palace today, no one 

ever catches the smell of tobacco smoke. 
When Queen Alexandra began the practise 

of smoking cigarettes and allowed ladies to do 


| so in her presence, it led at first to a little diffi- 


culty with regard to Court etiquette. As 
Queen Mary, then Princess of Wales, had put a 
ban on ladies smoking in her presence, it 
would not have been etiquette for any lady to 
smoke in her presence even when Queen Alex- 
andra was present and indulged in an after- 
lunch or after-dinner cigarette. This, of 
course, was an absurd position, and the then 
Princess of Wales withdrew the ban on ladies 
smoking in her presence, though she never 
smoked herself. 

There were also some differences of opinion 
between King Edward and his son and 
daughter-in-law concerning the upbringing of 
the present Prince of Wales. For one thing, 
their Majesties did not believe in making any 
difference in the manner of the upbringing of 
any of their sons. 

King Edward thought some difference 
should be made. “You can not teach David 
too early,” he would often say to their present 
Majesties, “that he is the future heir to the 


| throne and will be King one day,if he lives. 


He is your eldest son, and he ought to be taught 
from a child to understand what that means.” 

One evening, when the late King and Queen 
Alexandra were dining at Marlborough House, 


| the former made an effort himself to impress 


his ideas upon his eldest grandson. None of the 
Princes was at dinner, but afterward the pres- 
ent Prince of Wales and the Duke of York 
were sent into the drawing-room to see their 
grandparents. The eldest Prince, always 
more modest and retiring than his younger 


| brother, made the latter enter the room first. 


“Tut, tut,” exclaimed King Edward to his eld- 
est grandson, “this will never do. You two leave 


| | the room and come back again, and David, re- 


member that you are to enter the room first.” 
The Princes, however, did not return. The 


| eldest Prince ran off up-stairs to bed, and his 


brother, not caring to go back by himself, 
followed his brother’s example. But from 
that time the eldest Prince always entered a 
room before his brothers on such occasions. 

One afternoon, ! remember, I was in atten- 
dance on Queen Alexandra in her boudoir at 
afternoon tea when King Edward, Queen Mary, 
and some half-a-dozen intimate friends of the 
sovereign were present. The conversation 
turned on the young Prince, and King Edward, 
who was standing with his back to the fire, 
said to his daughter-in-law, 

“David is a clever enough boy, May, and a 
great little sportsman for his age, but he is 
terribly shy, and it is partly your fault that he 
is. You should endeavor to knock the shyness 
out of him.” 

“Oh,” replied the then Princess of Wales, 
“leave David to me. I understand boys. 


I have five of them, remember, and vou had 
only two.” : 

The reply rather angered King Edward 
He made no answer and shortly afterward 
left the room. 

There were constant little 
kind between him and cell Mary over 
upbringing of the Prince of Wales and on or 
two other matters, but the gelation: hip 
between them was beyond doubt, in the main 
very friendly in character. Queen Mary did 
not altogether approve of some of the peopl 
that both King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
were quite ready to meet. King George, both as 
Prince of Wales and as King, has always left it 
entirely to Queen Mary to decide whether they 
would refuse to meet any particular people. 

I remember on the occasion of a big house 
party at Chatworth in the time of the late 
Duke of Devonshire, which was to be joined by 
King Edward, Queen Alexandra, and _ their 
present Majesties, Queen Mary objected to 
the name of a certain sporting pecr. His 
name was in the list of the guests invited to 
meet the royal party, which had been sent by 
the Duke and Duchess in the ordinary way for 
approval by King Edward and the Prince of 
Wales. King Edward was willing to meet the 
peer, so was Queen Alexandra; Princess Mary 
was resolute in her objection to do so. As it 
would have been most awkward for King 
Edward to object to any name on the list, the 
matter was eventually settled by the list being 
“passed” both by King Edward and the Prince 
of Wales, but Princess May managed to con 
tract a slight chill the day before the date of 
the house party and was not present at it. 

One practise prevailed in Court in the late 
reign that Queen Victoria would never have 
permitted in her time and which has ceased 
since. King George ascended the throne. | 
allude to people paying friends of the royal 
family large sums to secure them invitations 
to house parties at which the then King and 
Queen Alexandra were to be present. King 
Edward was perfectly well aware that some of 
his friends received money from wealthy and 
socially ambitious people to secure them invi- 
tations to be his fellow guest at a house party. 

On one occasion, when the late Lord Fisher 
asked King Edward if he would object to meet 
ing Mr. Edmund Davis, a wealthy manu 
facturer and his wife, King Edward said to 
him laughingly, 

“How much will you get out of the business 
if I meet them?” 

King Edward spoke jokingly, for he knew 

Lord Fisher was not in the least the kind of 
man to make money in that way. The King’s 
joke, however, very nearly ended in the com- 
plete rupture of his friendship with Lord 
Fisher. The latter was furious at the remark 

“T’m d—d if I ever want to speak to you 
again,” cried the irate sailor, and he walked 
straight out of the room. 

It was not until six months later that he 
was reconciled to King Edward in the smoking- 
room of the Marlborough Club. 


Passages of that 


ihe 


Adventures in Our Street 


(Continued from page 53) 


hay, and waited. It wasn't so very long until 
we heard her coming scratch, scratch, up the 
stairs. It took her so long that she flew the 
rest of the way. Probably she was anxious to 
know if her little nest was as she had left it. 
And it was, for we hadn’t touched one single 
egg. Then we all tiptoed down-stairs and left 
her, and played in Major’s stall till the rain 
was over. 

When the sky was all clear again, we went 


| out into the street and built a dam across the 


gutter where the water was running. We all 


THE 


got ourselves pretty wet and muddy, and our 
dam wouldn’t stay. Pretty soon some mothers 
discovered us, and every one was called in 
except the Children-W ho-Broke-All-Their 
Toys-on-Christmas. 

But there came a time at last for us all to 
start to school, in the red schoolhouse, ’way 
down the hill from the Mill, across the bridge, 
far from Our Street. Then our Adventures 
were quite different, but we kept right on hav- 
ing them, and our pretty teacher’s name was 
Miss Phoebe. 


END 
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The Thrill-Chaser 


(Continued from page 48) 


and weather and remaining coolly aloof until 
Carston began to be curious about her. As 


they came abreast the lights from a drug 
store, he caught sight of her piquant face 
for the first time and shifted from the other 


side of Lottie. 

“Let's go up to Dreamland,” he suggested. 

“Let's, Lottie seconded eagerly. 

For a moment Bonnie hesitated, measuring 
the effect of refusal, then decided against it. 
She smiled at Carston provocatively. 

“Can you dance?”’ she asked him. 

“T’ll show you if I can,” he boasted. 

Through an evening of sudden, unexpected 
delights he showed her how well he could 
dance. Through the beat of the measures he 
swirled her in a rhythm which left her breath- 
less, not with exertion but with emotion. He 
alternated his dances punctiliously with 
Lottie, but Bonnie, waiting for his returns, 
knew unerringly that she was the lodestar of 
his pleasure as he was of hers. Watching him 
beneath the swaying lantern as the band 
blared luring music, she felt a quick con- 
striction of her throat. Through their last 
dance she was exhilaratedly conscious of his 
nearness, and she understood his motive in 
leading them out when it was done. 

“T could have danced all night,” Lottie de- 
clared, her pale cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment. ; 

Carston put his hands over 
“Could you?” he asked her. 

Her eves, answering him, gleamed brighter 
than stars. 

He said good-by to them both in front of 
the Myers’ house with impartiality, but his 
grasp held Bonnie’s hand tightly for a long 
moment 

“We'll have to go again,” he said. 

“Ain't he grand?”’ Lottie exclaimed as they 
waited for Pa Myers to answer their summons. 
“He was a Rush man, Alpha Delt. Now he’s 
an interne at the County Hospital. They say 
his folks are awful rich down in some town in 
Indiana. He’s not like the rest of the fellows, 
either.” 

“Tsn’t he?” 

“No,” Lottie went on. ‘‘He’s .differenc. 
I could love a man like that,” she sighed. 
“Couldn’t you?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Bonnie said indifferently, 
though she could hear the pounding of her 
heart and feel the flutter of a nerve in her 
throat. Alone in her room, she lay awake for 
long hours, dreaming. 


Bonnie’s. 


OR a week she did not see Brent Carston, 
although he was never out of her thoughts. 
Time and again she thought she heard his 
voice over the wires, and every night upon the 
Boulevard she strained her eyes for sight of 
him. To her surprise, however, he came to 
the house. Lottie was working on a night 
shift, and Bonnie welcomed him with a relief 
at her absence mingled with fear lest he had 
come seeking her friend rather than herself. 
lhey sat out on the tiny doorstep despite the 
chill of the night, while Carston sought to 
discover things about Bonnie that she chose 
not to tell. For childhood she wove a tale of 
a western ranch, followed by residence with the 
mythical elderly relative. In the telling she 
grew so sorry for the child she had never been 
—although she might have pitied with in- 
finitely better reason the child she had truly 
been—that she sobbed once in genuine self- 
pity. 
“You poor little kid!” Carston breathed 
softly, putting his arm across her shoulders. 
But he did not try to kiss her, and she did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry. He 
went before Lottie came home, and Bonnie 
slipped into bed to avoid telling the other girl 
of his coming. But she kissed the place on her 
Shoulder where his hand had rested. 
By chance which sometimes smiles on love 


and lovers, Bonnie met Carston two nights 


later as she was coming home from work on | 


the later shift. As he walked down the Boule- 
vard with her, she felt in his presence a certain 
sense of protectiveness which set her nerves 
tingling with delight. The pressure of his 
hand on hers as he bade her good-night 
dizzied her, and she lifted to him her wistful 
face. He drew back a little, but he held her 
hand tightly. 

“See here, little girl,’ he said, “there’s a 
way of playing the game fair, and I’m trying 
to do it. If you had a father or a brother, I'd 
make love to you and let the world go hang. 
But you haven’t any one, and so I’m going to 
be your big brother until—until we’re both of 
us a little older. Do you understand?” 

For answer she snuggled against his arm, 
waiting for a moment in a cheated feeling of 
having overplayed her part. Then the sig- 
nificance of his proviso swept over her. The 
tears in her eyes were real when she spoke. 

“T didn’t know they made them like you,” 
she said and, leaning down, put her lips on 
the sleeve of his coat. 


S well as if he had told her, she knew that 
she would find Brent waiting for her when 
she alighted from the car the next night. 

“¥ou can’t be coming that way alone,’’ he 
told her, and she fell into step with him in the 
deep satisfaction of being cared for. 

“But shouldn’t you be working?” she 
questioned him. 

“I’m off duty nights now,” he told her, but 
the question shifted him from interest in her 
affairs to interest in his own, and he set forth 
to her his hopes and plans. 

He didn’t want to go home to the little 
town where he had lived. The city—not the 
town of thrills as Bonnie saw it, but the town 
of opportunity for ambition and for service— 
had set its mark upon him. Because of his 
love of the city he had striven for and won 
an interneship in the County Hospital. 

“Tt’s one of the biggest things in the 
country,” he told her. ‘Think of the ex- 
perience that a chap gets there. Think of the 
chance it gives him to learn how to help. 
Why, it’s the open door to greatness, if a man 
only sees it that way!” 

“What will you do when you’re through 
there?” the girl asked with feminine prac-, 
ticality. 

“*T’ll set up an office somewhere around and 
marry the girl [ love.’’ He lifted his voice in 
daring and, when Bonnie laughed, drew her 
arm within his own. ‘“‘Won’t I?” 

“How do I know?” she tried to say, but 
they had come within the shadows of the 
elevated railroad piles, and he lifted her chin 
the better to see her eyes. 

““Won’t I?” he repeated. 

““Yes,’’ she breathed. 

He bent down and kissed her as a train 
roared over their heads. That it was of 
pledge and not of passion she knew when he 
left her at the door. 

Through: hours of tumult she came into 
decision. Brent loved her, she told herself, 
and she loved him, but he wasn’t ready to 
marry, and they must wait for years. Out of 
the queer store of worldly wisdom she had 
picked up among girls little older than herself 
she knew the folly of long engagements. 
With a feeling that the continuation of her 
romance depended upon its secrecy, she de- - 
cided to hold Brent to the brotherly attitude | 
he had adopted for himself the night before. 
But she fell asleep in a rosy glow of unsisterly | 
desire. | 

| 





Lottie awoke her the next morning. ‘“‘Ma 
fellow came to the door with 


says some 
“Was it | 


you last night,” she told 
Carston?”’ 

She could not keep a tremor from her voice, 
and Bonnie longed to reassure her with a lie, 


her. 
















































































What kind of 


company does 
your boy keep? 


You were the first companions he 
knew—his ‘‘Daddy,” his “‘Mudger.”’ 
Lovingly you watched and helped his 
eager reaching out for understanding. 


Already those days are but a memory. 
Now he is beginning to form companion- 
ships of his own choosing. Are his 
chums the kind of fellows who will 
give him something substantial and 
worth while, or will their association 
warp and twist his outlook on life? 


You don’t know! But you do know 
that right now he needs companions 
with wholesome, healthy ideals. 


THE AMERICAN Boy’s specially 
written stories are peopled with just 
the fellows your boy ought to know, 
live wire, up-and-doing boys and men 
who will captivate your boy’s admira- 
tion, and make him one with them- 
selves. Without preaching they will 
take him away from the world of streets 
and corner gossip, away to clean, 
healthy adventures, accomplishments, 
travel. 


Its articles will instruct him in sports, games, 
fascinating mechanics. He will see through the 
eyes’ of real heroes, who will fire his ambition 
and awake his dormant abilities. Consciously 
and subconsciously he will absorb the spirit of 
fair play, honor, clean thinking, courage to hit 
the line hard, generosity, helpfulness. 

Every boy should have THE AMERICAN 
BOY. It is helping a half million other boys 
between the ages of 10 and 20 to become real 
men. It can help yours. 

Give your boy and that other boy you want 
to help the advantage of right concepts, sym- 
pathetically presented. Give him a year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Again THE AMERICAN BOY is 
$2.00 a year by mail, 20 cents a 
copy at news-stands. Subscribe 


for a year or leave a standing 
order at your news-dealer’s. 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
: No. 341 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

a Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
=, AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
-j current issue, to 
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worn out by washboard wear and tear. To the woman who is pay- 
ing out other hundreds of dollars every few years in an 0 | 
wages it offers a fourth advantage by freeing her from this needless | 
expense and endless annoyance. iy HOME DOUBLE ROLL 
Remarkable for its economy and efficiency, the ROTAREX 
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YOU WITHOUT COST 


Good Housekeeping’s 
Book of Recipes 
ond Household 


Discoveries 








HIS valuable book contains 377 
recipes, cach one tested and stand- 
ardized in Good Housekeeping Inst:tute. 
Many of them are regional dishes that 
have never been published before. There | 
are special chapters on Cheese Dishes, 
Entrees, Fruit Combinations, Frostings, 
Salad Dressings and many new recipes in 
thechapterson Bread,Cakes, Pies, Soups, 
Sandwiches, Salads, Confections, etc. 


HE 95 Household Discoveries are all 
new and will help you in your house- 
work from Kitchen to Garret, in keep- 
ing fit, in your economies, in entertain- 
ing, etc. 


How to get this book 


This book is not for sale. But to 
all readers of Good Housekeeping 
who send in a new subscription 
(one other than their own) for a 
friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won’t you 
tell a friend about Good House- 
keeping—send us her subscrip- 
tion, and let us send you in return, 
a copy of this book? 





The Thrill-Chaser 


but decided against the folly in knowledge 
that detection might come too soon. 

“Ves, it was,” she said, with a touch of 
defiance as she straightened up in bed. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t he?” she demanded, goaded by the 
surprise in the other girl’s eyes. 

“*You ain’t going to go around with him, 
Bonnie?” 

““Why not?” 

“‘He’s a medical student,’”’ Lottie declared 
desperately. “Ma says they don’t ever 
marry the girls around here. They just come 
around and see them, and make love to them, 
but they go back home when they want to 
marry.” 

Ronnie flung off the covers. ‘Look here, 
Lottie.” She faced her friend squarely. ‘“‘ You 
can’t Jook at a man twice without wondering 
if he’s going to want to marry you. That’s 
what you want out of life—to get married. 
Well, I want a lot of other things, too. And 
I’m going to get them. If I want to go around 
with Brent Carston, I’ll do it and take my 
chances.” : 

She began to dress leisurely while Lottie 
stood in silence, but when, in the mirror, she 
saw tears in the girl’s eyes, she flew to her. 

‘Now, stop it,” she told her. ‘‘We’re both 
of us a long way from marrying Carston or 
any one else. Let’s take what we can as we 
go along.” 


SHE put her philosophy into effect as the 

autumn advanced and Carston remained 
her cavalier. From her own survey she had de- 
cided that Ma Myers was wrong in her de- 
ductions on the marriages of students to 
neighborhood girls. Plenty of them married 
each other. She had a strange sense of divi- 
sion, however, even in the moments when 
she knew that she loved Carston, a poign- 
antly sad clairvoyance of ultimate separa- 
tion, and she could not understand his matter- 
of-fact assumption that she would marry him 
when he had ordered his life into readiness for 
her. Investing him with all the glamour of her 
young love, she could none the less see her love 
as a dream rather than an achieved reality, 
and she walked through the cloud of it in the 
thought that its texture was as thin as its 
colors were iridescent. 

“Tt’s a soap-bubble,” she told Carston one 
night when chance gave them the Myers’ 
parlor to themselves and they had a chance 
for speech beyond the snatches which they 
grasped in motion picture theaters, in dance 


> 


| halls, and on the streets. 


He laughed at her notion, and she shrugged 
off her seriousness, knowing that he liked 


| best her whimsical gaiety, but the thought 


reverted to her time and again when she was 
alone, and almost unconsciously she set about 
building bulwarks against the time of flood. 
Brent himself helped her on the structures, 
unknowing though he was of their building. 
Bonnie’s love of knowledge came only through 
her love of those who possessed it, but his was 


| for its own sake. Out of his understanding 
| and admiration of the beauties of art he led 


her to its portals. In those times when they 
managed to match their hours of leisure he 


| took her beyond the crouched lions of the 
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Art Institute, striving to make her see the 
beauty of Inness, but she caught at the charm 
of a little French street scene rather than any 
noble landscape. 

In their love of the avenue outside, however, 


| they came closer, and they reached the pin- 


nacle of their enjoyment on the first night 
that Brent took her to the opera. From the 
gallery they heard the strains of ‘La Bo- 
héme,” and saw the singers moving like pyg- 
mies across the far-away stage. To Carston 
it was good music, well sung, moving him the 
more because Bonnie sat beside him, warm 
and palpitant. To Bonnie Tanner it was the 
visualization of her life’s fairy-tale. It was 


| youth in the city of youth, youth working, 
| achieving, aspiring, loving, losing, but always 


feeling! If that was Paris, then Paris called 
to her. 

“Wasn’t it sad?” Carston asked her when 
the curtain had descended upon Mimi's 
death. 

“No,” she said in surprise, and hummed 
Musetta’s song as they went out that night. 

And although they saw other operas that 
season—“ Thais,” and “Aida,” and “Mig- 
hon,” and “Madame Butterfly” —for Carston 
sought to recreate that joy of their first hear- 
ing, it was the Paris of Puccini which painted 
Bonnie’s horizon. And Brent’s “We'll go to 
Paris some day,’”’ made their love seem more 
real to her than any other word of his had 
done. 

Her quickness of brain, marking her in her 
daily work, brought her the reward of ad- 
vancement, and out of her raise in wages she 
started to fill a hope chest, keeping the filmy 
things of lace and satin and chiffon hidden 
from possible intrusion by Lottie, who al- 
though accepting Carston’s interest in Bonnie 
as the temporary philandering of the medical 
student, remained none the less alert in her 
observations. The girls had drifted from the 
confidences which Bonnie had been wont to 
make, but she had knowledge of Lottie’s 
watchfulness and sometimes resented it, 
although not to the point of desiring to make 
any change in her residence. It had the 
effect, however, of lessening her protective 
interest in Lottie, and it was only when she 
had to strive for thought outside her own 
problems that she heeded what she might 
have seen long before. 

Not until she faced the knowledge that she 
counted little in Carston’s immediate plans, 
much as she did in his ultimate ones, did 
Bonnie appreciate the strength of her love for 
him. It was when he told her that he was 
going to use his brief Christmas vacation to 
visit his home that she knew how she had 
planned: enjoyment of that time with him. 
Christmas had always been her loneliest 
season, and she had exulted in the thought 
that, for the first time in her life, she had some 
one who would wish to allay its loneliness for 
her. Brent’s announcement that he would 
not be with her, made so casually that she 
knew he had never thought of staying in the 
city on her account, wounded her cruelly, but 
she fought back her hurt pride. 

“T hope you'll have a good time,”’ she said. 

“Oh, I shall,” he declared happily, and 
drew for her a sketch of the home to which he 
would return. 

His picturing of the place set her strangely 
alien to him. She felt, as she had never felt in 
the orphanage, how outcast were the neg- 
lected children of the world. When he went 
away without giving her any token of the 
holiday season, she sobbed through one night 
in injured Jove and pride. 


THE next day anger awakened to buoy her 

soul through the dark waters. In the rest 
room of the telephone company she wrote 
Brent a letter. ‘I don’t want to see you 
again,”’ she ended it. 

Kittie Quinlan found her staring at it with 
blazing eyes. Out of recollection of the brief 
tale of her life Bonnie had given her she 
spoke to the girl 

‘How are you getting on here?” she asked 
her. 

“All right,’’ Bonnie said. 

“Like it?” 

en” 

“Then the trouble’s outside?” 

Tee 

“ A man?” 

“Yes.” She looked up at the older woman, 
and suddenly gushed into candor. ‘‘He asks 
me to marry him, then acts as if I weren't in 
the world.” 

“Most of them do,” said Kittie Quinlan. 

“But I—” 

The woman stared at her consideringly. 
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A little Sani-Flush, sprinkled into 
the closet bowl according to direc- 
tions, will clean it more effectively 
than any other means—and with 
no unpleasant labor. 


Sani-Flush does all the hard 
work—and does it quickly and 
safely. In addition Sani-Flush elimi-" 
nates the necessity of using disinfec- 
tants because it cleans so thoroughly. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
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(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
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1 Yes,” 


she said, “‘you’re different. Ycu’re 
one of the all-or-nothing kind, aren’t you? 
Well, they’ll tell you that a half-loaf is better 
than no bread. It isn’t. And you’re very 
young yet.” Her smile shielded a sigh. 
“I suppose,” she went on, “that it’s no 
poultice for a broken heart, but it may help 
a little to know that the company’s giving a 
bonus this year to the girls. You ought to 
get a fair amount.” 

“‘T don’t care,’’ said Bonnie recklessly. 

“Don’t forget,” Kittie Quinlan told her as 
she moved away, “‘that mere money can make 
a pretty good bridge sometimes.”’ 

She took the bonus carelessly, however, 
when it came before Christmas. Even Lottie’s 
excitement failed to rouse in her any reflected 
pleasure, and she put the money in the bank 
mechanieally, settling herself into expectation 
of a miserable festival. Out of a sense of 
obligation she purchased gifts for the Myers 
family, but the thought of sharing their 
holiday irked her, and she volunteered to 
work all day at the switchboard. She did not 
escape the Myers’ celebration, however, for 
they exchanged gifts—they called it that—on 
Christmas Eve, and she came into the midst 
of trivial but happy excitement. In the 
whirl of it Ma Myers kissed her and Lottie 
embraced her, but she slipped away from their 
inclusive friendliness and locked the door of 
her room before she flung herself weeping 
across the bed. 

On Christmas morning she passed church- 
goers on her way to work, but found no joy 
for herself from sight of their happy faces. 
The exchange weltered with the complaints 
of girls who had to work on the holiday. 
Surreptitiously they showed each other gifts, 
usually of jewelry, and the inevitable ‘‘He 
said to me,” and “I said to him,” drifted 
between the responses to number calls. 
Sometimes a blithe voice bade Bonnie ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas”’ before calling a number, and she 
answered with mechanical politeness, but she 
felt the day never-ending in its taunts of other 
people’s merriment. The city’s pleasures had 
turned to gall as she started homeward. 

She had expected a gay, if stuffy, family 
gathering in the Myers parlor, and she 
decided to avoid it by slipping in through the 
hall to her bedroom. She was surprised to 
find the front of the house dark, although she 
heard sounds. portending excitement else- 
where. She looked on the hall stand to see if 
Brent had sent her a telegram, and sighed 
at finding none, then, in the acute need of 
human companionship, went back to the 
kitchen. 

Pa Myers, puffing on a dead pipe, looked up 
at her entrance. Ma Myers, her elbows on 
the table and her sharp chin cupped in the 
palms of her hands, did not heed her. Mame, 
seated across from her mother, spoke with the 
sharpness of hostility. 

‘“‘Lottie’s sick,”’ she said. 

“Oh,” said Bonnie, suddenly appalled more 
by the gloom than by the cause. ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

“Breakdown.” She snapped out the word 
as if accusing Bonnie of responsibility for it. 

“Can I do anything?” 

““Not now.” 


HE stood helplessly for a little while, try- 

ing not to see Ma Myers’ frozen despair or 
Pa’s nervous ineptitude. She left them, pass- 
ing Lottie’s room and seeing the still form 
under the coverlet with a pang of contrition 
for her own indifference toward the girl who 
had brought her into her home, and went into 
solitude to ask herself what she could do in 
the crisis. Then, as afterward, emotion with 
Bonnie Tanner had to express itself in action, 
and the inertia of the other members of the 
household rubbed raw her sensibilities. 

She brought a definite plan to the breakfast 
table. ‘If you want me to stay,” she told Ma 
Myers, “‘I’ll be glad to. If the doctor thinks 


The Thrill-Chaser 


Lottie ought to go away somewhere, I’ll lend 
her my bonus money. It won’t matter when 
she pays it back.’’ 

‘“‘That’s good of you, Bonnie,”’ Ma Myers 
told her. She had recovered her tense courage 
and was facing her difficulties with keen- 
edged determination. ‘But Lottie’s too sick 
to go away for a while. The doctor thinks she 
ought to go to the hospital.”’ 

‘“*Which one?” 

‘‘Why, the County.” 

To the neighborhood the big brick pile had 
none of the terrors of a charitable institution, 
It was the people’s, and they were the people. 
They knew the doctors, and the nurses, and 
the internes, and they’d be as well taken care 
of as they were likely to be in the paying 
places. ; 

‘‘What’s he afraid of?” Bonnie asked. 

“Nothing,” said Ma Myers, but the girl 
knew she lied and that the white specter of 
the poor hovered over her daughter. 

It was all she could do to hold up her 
pretense of gaiety when she spoke to Lottie. 
“‘Lazybones,” she taunted her. ‘Look at me 
going off to work and you in bed!” 

But at Lottie’s wan smile she had to turn 
away. 


HROUGH the week of festival, a week 
through which her switchboard buzzed with 

messages of carnival, she bore the burden of 
her double grief. Now that he failed to answer, 
she had to acknowledge to herself that she had 
expected Brent to rush back in an attempt to 
break down her barriers of anger. His silence 
left her aching with the dull heartache of loss, 
while Lottie’s illness overwhelmed her with 
the sadness of stricken girlhood. ‘‘Every- 
thing’s all wrong,’ she would tell herself day 
after day. And because she could not face 
the sight of the passive despair of the only 
home she had, she would seek any kind of 
entertainment which would keep her out in 
her leisure time. She fell into daily patronage 
of the motion picture theaters, seeking out the 
more thrilling of the films. As the days went 
on, she saw so many pictures that the excite- 
ment of the actual stories lost its hold upon 
her, and she invented the game of imagining 
herself in the part of the heroine. Night after 
night she came home and posed before the 
narrow mirror of her dresser, and although she 
was conscious that she was using a force which 
might have been mere vanity in other girls, to 
shut out another force which she dreaded, she 
found herself drifting into the dream world of 
the drama. It was like an opiate upon her 
emotions, and she had lulled herself into a 
poppied sleep of thoughts of rivaling the 
Pickfords and the Talmadges, the Baras and 
the Youngs, of the flashing screens, when Ma 
Myers broke in on her by the announcement 
that the doctor had ordered Lottie to be 
taken to the hospital. 

“Will you go there with me?” she asked 
Bonnie. , 

For an instant she hesitated in fear ol 
meeting Carston. She felt sure that he had 
returned, although she had neither seen nor 
heard of him. The thought of going to his 
professional residence aroused her panic, but 
the courtesy due the older woman forced her 
assent. 

“Yes, 
meekness. 

Her heart raced into tumult as they came 
near to the great brick pile from which light 
streamed from thousands of windows. 
police ambulance, clanging past them, caused 
Ma Myers to exclaim, but Bonnie could not 
trust herself to a word as they went between 
the shadows of the medical schools toward the 
beaconing arc lights of the hospital. Her 
desire to see Brent once more raced with her 
fear lest he think that she was seeking him, 
and both these emotions drove thought ol 
her immediate errand from her mind until 
she came within the hall of the building. 


ma’am,” she said with amazing 
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Dust cannot stay among the pipes 
of the radiators where the Fuller 
Radiator Brush is used. It seeks 
every tiny crevice, spreads out 
to fill bigger ones, and removes 
every atom of dust. Also handy 
for cleaning under the piano and 
back of pictures, and other 
hard-to-get-at places. 


Twenty-five hundred experts in 
household efficiency demonstrate 
Fuller Brushes from coast to coast. 
One of these Fuller Men shows 
them right in your own house. 
He is a local man with home in 
yourown town. He is a gentleman 
and may be admitted with con- 
fidence. His trained services are 
worth a few moments of the busiest 
woman’s time. He will explain 
the many personal and household 

































economies made possible by the 
forty-five Fuller Brushes. He will 
show brushes which are surpris- 
ingly ingenious and useful. He 
knows many short-cuts to a clean 
home, 


We are the largest buyers of brush 
material in the world, therefore, 
get better quality at lower prices. 
So do the users of Fuller Brushes. 


Watch for the man who wears the 
Fuller trade mark button—for 
Fuller Brushes cannot be bought in 
stores. Look for the Fuller Red 
Tip Tag and the Fuller trade mark 
on the handle of every brush he 


shows you. Unless a Fuller Man’ 


has called recently, please write us. 
Glad to send you a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book”—it’s free. 


The Fuller Brush Company 

% Hartford, Connecticut 

Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 150 cities—consult 
telephone directory 


FULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES— HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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‘When the 
lights are low 


HAT a restful dif- 

ference! All the 
subdued beauty of the 
old-fashioned candle 
light, combined with 
the latest up-to-the- 
minute convenience of 
electricity. 


Keep the halls and 
bath rooms lighted all 
night at small cost with 
DIM-A-LITES. Walk 
about without fear of 
injury or accident. Pro- 
tect your home. 


Half a dozen DIM- 
ALITES will add won- 
derfully to your comfort 
and save electricity too. 


W1 Ri (VomPany’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


* 


Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 


DIM-ArLINiz 


For Sale Everywhere 
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There, assailed by the odors of ether and 
iodofoam and the sight of the despairing grief 
of others who waited, she felt the horror of 
Lottie’s illness seizing her by the throat. It 
was so unfair, she told herself bitterly, so 
cruel, that girls like Lottie should walk with 
death when so many others who wanted to 
die were left. What could that old woman in 
the corner, mourning the going of her son, 
wish with life? Her dramatic flair, aroused by 
her own sorrows, intensified her affection for 
the sick girl until she went upstairs to the 
ward with the sensation of being strangely 
close to her friend. 

Lottie’s face, drawn and wan, flushed into 
hectic brightness at sight of her mother and 
Bonnie. With eagerness too vivid to be nor- 
mal she rushed into recountal of the events 
of those hours which had elapsed since she 
had been brought to the hospital. She seemed 
to have missed the significance of being in 
the ward where she had been placed, and 
talked as if the episode were a vacation holi- 
day. Bonnie guessed at the reason for her 
excitement when she said, 

“And just think, Doctor Carston visits this 
room!” 

She looked away from the brightness of 
Lottie’s eyes as she asked with the casualness 
she could muster, ‘Does he come at night?” 

““No, during the day,’’ Lottie assured her— 
almost, she thought, with relief. 


Wi EN she went outside to wait for Lottie’s 

mother, she had a sense of respite, but 
as she turned the corner of a corridor and saw 
Brent Carston standing before her, she knew 
the thought of reprieve had not made her 
happy. Her blood pounded in her ears as 
she halted, fearful to proceed and yet fearful 
lest he miss her. She caught at the wall to 
steady herself for decision as he turned and 
saw her. When he came toward her with 
swift eagerness, she had to check her sudden 
instinct to run away, so fearful was she of 
the high tide of emotion which swept over her. 
She spoke to him, however, with a repression 
which she hoped was hiding her agitation, but 
Carston’s words, tumbling out in eagerness, 
broke down her first barrier. 

“I’ve been hoping you’d come,” he told her. 
“T’ve been watching the halls ever since I 
found out that girl was your friend, and yet 
I almost missed you, at that.” 

“Why didn’t you come to see me?” 

“T didn’t know how you'd take it—after 
the note you wrote.” 

“You might have tried.”’ 

“Let’s forget it, Bonnie.”’ The wistfulness 
of his voice stirred the strings of her love. 
“Tf you knew how lonely I’ve been for you!” 

“Were you—really?”’ 

His eyes answered her almost perfunctory 
question. 

“Well, if—” 

He took her hand, turned his head for a 
swift glance down the deserted corridor, then, 


| either forgetful or too well aware of the 


dramas of life and death all about them, took 
her in his arms. She sighed an instant sob- 
bingly, then gave her lips to his hungry kiss 
before, with a strange sense of foreboding, she 
broke away from his embrace. 

He followed her toward the 
““When’|l I see you?” he pleaded. 
duty nights now.” 

“T’ll be back tomorrow,” she promised, and 
waited for Ma Myers in a tumult of feeling 
where joy overrode memory. 

Through the days while Lottie tossed in 
fever or lay in lethargic torpor, Bonnie lived 
through a dream of happiness the sweeter 
because she had suffered so poignantly before 
its return. Carston, remorseful of his dere- 
liction, was striving to make up for it with 
loverly solicitude. Their moments together, 
raised to an mth degree of bliss by their 
shortness, brought them into a communion of 
spirit which their first association had lacked. 


stairway. 
“Tm on 


The Thrill-Chaser 


In the hospital, too, Bonnie saw Carston’s 
work and came into sympathy with the ideal 
which inspired him. She saw the pathetic 
dependence of Lottie and his other patients 
upon him, and she glowed into a flame of 
understanding. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?” she said to Lottie 
one evening after he had gone from the ward. 

The sick girl looked at her in swift search- 
ing, then turned her face to the wall and 
began to cry. 

““What’s the matter?’’ Bonnie demanded in 
puzzled terror. 

“T’m going to die,’”’ Lottie sobbed. 

“Oh, nonsense!” Bonnie strove to console 
her. ‘‘You’re going to live to be ninety, and 
have a grand time.” ; 

“‘T’ll never have a grand time again. I can’t. 
I—I want to die.” 

“Come out of it, Lottie!” 

But the girl refused to come from her grief, 
and Bonnie left her, worrying as she went over 
this new phase of her illness. 

“Tsn’t she going to get better?’ she asked 
Carston. 

“‘She may,” he said, and she had to hug the 
hope to keep it warm, for in her own happiness 
she had grown into a tenderness of love for 
Lottie which she would have believed impos- 
sible a month before. 

On that account she was the more amazed 
when she realized that her friend was turning 
against her in an inexplicable bitterness. By 
word and by deed Lottie was showing her 
that she no longer loved her. At first she 
set it down to her illness and tried to pass it 
over. When Lottie snapped at her in anger, 
however, she went away, silent and hurt, but 
before she left the hospital she was planning 
something for the other girl. ; 

“Would she be better if she could get away 
somewhere?” she asked Carston. 

“Perhaps,” he said, trying to enter into 
interest in the patient because of Bonnie's 
manifest care of her. ‘She might do better 
in Arizona. I’ll have Benoist see her tomor- 
row when he comes, and get his verdict. But 
could they manage Arizona?. It costs a lot.” 

“T’ll see.”’ Swiftly she calculated her own 
little golden pile. She wanted it, of course, 
now, for the hundred pretty things girls desire 
for the decking of love. She wanted it, too, 
for the strange sense of security it gave her. 
But after all, she told herself, all she desired 
from it was less than Lottie’s chance for life. 
“T guess we could make it,” she said. 

“You’re a good little youngster,’ Carston 
told her, half-guessing the truth of her in- 
tending sacrifices. 

“T’m not awfully good, Brent,”’ she told him. 
“T lie sometimes.” 

“White lies.” 

“Not so white.” 

“Light gray then.” He veered away from 
her attempt at confession. 

“Lavender lies,”’ she tried to laugh, seeing 
she had subtly disquieted him. 


’ 


E came down to the sidewalk with her, and 

they stood a moment in the winter night 
beneath the myriad stars of the hospital 
lights. A January thaw had come down with 
soft warmth over the city, and there was 
illusory promise of springtime in the night 
wind. The sky glowed with rose-colored 
reflection of the city lights until it seemed a 
greatly pervasive aurera borealis. The noises 
of the town, muffled here in its heart for a 
moment, beat rhythmically on the shores ol 
their isle of hushed expectancy. Between the 
ramparts of human suffering, of birth, of 
death, of the edges of eternity, they seemed to 
come together in one instant of deathless love. 
Within its compass their souls sped upward, 
beat for beat alike, in winged glory through 
the limitless spaces of infinity. The clanging 
of an ambulance bell fell athwart their periect 
moment, but the aura of its radiance clung 
around Bonnie as she faced the street. 











| © When ice-sleighs had their day 


In grandmother’s memories of her girlhood days, 
there -is a favored place for the ice-sleigh and the 
happy hours it made. There is a favored place, 
too, for CotumBIA YARNS. For it was in grand- 
mother’s girlhood days that CoLumBiA Yarns 
made their début —a début that introduced to the 
womenfolk of America yarns of beautiful color- 
ings and unusual quality. 

Half acentury has elapsed since COLUMBIA YARNS 
first were sold. ‘Times have changed and styles 
have changed, but the CoLuMBIA reputation for 
beauty and quality has endured. It is, therefore, 
only natural that womenfolk of today place com- 
plete confidence in the yarns that are identified 
everywhere by the well-known Couumsra label. 


Use Cotumsta ViGoLa for fine brushed wool effects. Hats, scarfs and 
sweater trimmings knitted of this special yarn have a rich, fluffy, stylish 
appearance that is unsurpassed. It is made in all fashionable colors. 


Ws. I L. HorstMann Comrany Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA 








In its reward, the art of knitting stands apart . . . Unlike other arts, it offers 
neither laurels of fame norcommemorativnin marble. But in their stead, it offers 
even greater recompense. It brinzs to every woman who knits the satisfaction 
and the happiness that are born only of useful purpose, useful effort and 


useful accomplishment. ... Ur its reward, the art of knittiny stands apart. 


OLUMBIA 
YARNS 


In using advertisements see page 4 


















—once more HoosIER 
leads in the develop- 
ment of a later and 
greater Kitchen 
Cabinet 


‘The new HOOSIER! 
gives Youa fF 
table top as 
high or as low 
as ou want it [ 


HOOSIER 


Saves 


Steps 


If you are planning to build a 
new home or improve an old 
one, write for **the Kitchen 
Plan Book’’—prepared from 
plans submitted in competition 
by 343 leading architectural 
draughtsmen. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 25 cents—much 
less than the cost of preparation 
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New Hoosier Beauty 


—the biggest value we have ever offered 


HERE are more Hoosier Beauties in use than 
any other cabinet. We believe this is because the 
Hoosier gives the housewife a most unusual value for 


the money. 


For New Homes or Old 


—the greatest of all kitchen conveniences 


As Hoosiers of the past excelled 
other cabinets, so the New Hoo- 
sIER Beauty excels even former 
Hoosier models. It willsavemore 
time and steps, and prevent more 
work and worry than any other 
kitchen convenience because of 
the superior manner in which it 
embodies many wonderful new 
labor-saving improvements. 

The scientific arrangement of 
the New Hoosier Beauty is no 


accident. Years of study and ex- 
periment have been necessary to 
perfect it. Itis a fitting together 
of all the most important kitchen 
labor-saving conveniences that 
have ever been developed. 

Be sure to ask your HoosiErR 
dealer for a demonstration. He 
has a Hoosier to fit your needs. 
Prices of Hoosrer Porceliron 
Tables and Cabinets range from 
$11.50 to $92.50 f. o. b. factory. 


% HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


222 Ash Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


BRANCH { Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, California 
OFFICES | 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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AS IS BOERS Meet Riao es 


“Oh, it’s a wonderful world,” she cried, 
flinging out her arms in exultation, “and I 
love it, love it all!” 

That joy of flight lifted her footsteps through 
the next day’s work and bore her gayly back 
to the hospital on the next night, so happy in 
its recollection that she was sure of Lottie’s 
ultimate recovery and forgetful of Lottie’s 
bitterness toward her. She ran up the stairs 
joyously, and when she saw Brent standing 
outside the door of the ward, sought to slip up 
back of him. He had heard her, however, and 
came toward her with a dull tread which had 
corollary in his white face. 

“T want to see you,’’ he told her. 

‘Look at me.’”’ She bowed low, refusing 
to see the storm signals in his eyes. 

‘Bonnie, you lied to me.” 

“T told you I did. Every little while. 
Lavender—”’ 

“Not that kind of lies. Black lies. The 
sort of lies I couldn’t forgive.” 

“Why, what—” 

“You told me you had been born and 
raised on a ranch out west, that your father 
had been killed defending the place against 
outlaws, that your mother died of a broken 
heart, that your mother’s aunt had taken you. 
They were all lies.” 

“Well, what if they were?” ‘ 

“What if they were?” He looked at her 
aghast. ‘You don’t mean that you think it 
makes no difference? Don’t you know what 
it means to me, what it means to any man who 
wants a future in the world, to know that his 
wife came from an asylum? That—” 


OU—you cad!” Blazing in all the scorn 

of a lifetime of battles against the hostile 
world, she faced him. ‘What if I don’t 
know my father or mother? I know myself. 
What if I came out of an orphanage instead 
of a home? It’s what I bring with me that 
counts. I’ve taken care of myself right, and 
you know it. Does any girl from anywhere do 
more? Yes, I lied to you. I must have 
known just what you were when I did. I must 
have guessed that you weren’t big enough to 
stand the truth. Down in my heart I did 
know it, but I wouldn’t see it. I’ve loved you. 
Why, I’d have slaved through all the days of 
my life just to be near you, to be yours. I’ve 
loved you as I’ll never love any one else. And 
you—oh, God!’’ She reeled back from him, 
catching at the post of the stairway. 

“Then it’s true?” 

““You believed it without asking me. Yes, 
it’s true.’ She moved to pass him, then 
turned. ‘Who told you?” 

“T won’t tell you that.”’ 

“You needn’t.’’ Her eyes went toward the 
ward beyond. ‘There were only two persons 
in this town who knew. One of them you 
don’t know, and she’d have gone to prison 
before she’d have told you. The other is 
Lottie Myers.’’ 

“She didn’t mean to. You see—’’ 

“She did mean to. But it doesn’t matter. 
You’re the only one who could have hurt me. 
Well, it’s over.” 

“But, Bonnie! 

“Tt’s over, I tell you.’ 

Seeing nothing, she _— her way down 
the stairs she had ascended so_ blithely. 
Hearing only the words of her sentencing, she 
plunged out, crossing the spot where on the 
night before they had touched the summits of 
love. Somehow she found her way homeward, 
a wraith of the girl who had gone out from it. 
She wanted to be alone, not to think but to 
sob out her agony against fate. She wanted to 
go away, as far as she could. Through the 
fog of her misery the thought of her bank 
account shone like a beacon. Kittie Quinlan 
had been right. It was the bridge. It would 
take her over this raging river of despair, take 


” 


her to a new field where she would fight and 
forget. No, she could never forget, but 
perhaps she might one day find something like 






The Thrill-Chaser 


content. She would go from the city which 


had given her all, only to take it away. She | 


would go—where? Through the murk an old | 


dream arose. ‘“ 


creative temperament of the Bonnie Tanners | 


of the world, arose before her like steps of | 
stairs. She could not see the top, but she saw | 


the beginning of the climb. 

“T’ll go, 
she went down the street. 

Ma Myers, evidently waiting for her com- | 
ing, called her into the dining-room. Under | 
the courage of her resolution she dared go. In 
her tense grief she did not see the strained 
look in the woman’s eyes until she spoke. 

pl want to ask you something special, 
Bonnie,” she said, twisting her apron with 
reddened hands. eT s kind of hard to say, 
but you know you offered yourself when Lottie 
was taken sick. Well, the doctor—the big | 
doctor, Doctor Benoist—says maybe she'll get | 
better if we send her to Arizona. And so I 
wondered if you’d maybe loan the money you 
said you had. We could make it with a few 
hundred dollars more. And IT know how you ; 
care for Lottie, and I thought perhaps if you | 
knew it meant her life, you wouldn’t mind " 
giving us the loan. But then if you—” 

The thought of Lottie, projected into her | 
mind for the first time since she had known , 
her faithlessness to their friendship, stirred in 
her anew all the rage which she had vented on 
Brent. Help Lottie, who had killed her happi- 
ness? Sacrifice for Lottie, who had played 
Judas to her? Fora moment she swayed under 
the yellow gaslight, striving to voice her hatred 
and her wrath. Then suddenly through the 
mists which seemed to be closing upon her 
she saw Ma Myers’ face, worn, old, haunted 
by fears, but bright for the moment with a 
faint, flickering light of hope. What was 
money, anyhow? If they wanted it, why— 

“‘Sure, you can have it,” she said, and fled 
to avoid the burden of gratitude. “I'll draw it 
out in the morning,” she called over her 
shoulder. 

But with the morning need had gone. In 
spite of youth, in spite of desire for life, in 
spite of Benoist’s hope, Lottie Myers crossed 
the shadow line as the gray dawn stole through 
the hospital windows. 





OUR days later Bonnie Tanner went to 

California. Bearing her straw suitcase, she 
stood on the Madison Street bridge for a 
moment on her way from the telephone ex- 
change to the railway station. Gone was that 
high hope, that blithe eagerness, that gay 
mirth which she had brought to the mart, 
flung down the stream of life as surely as she 
had once tossed away her letter of intro- 
duction. Gone was the faith of her girlhood, 
the glory of her youth. For her the golden 
poppies of the West Coast would bloom, and 
the horse chestnuts of the Bois de Boulogne 
burst into beauty. For her the skyline of 
New York would loom and the spires of Notre 
Dame de Paris lure. The door to the life she 
had longed for had been closed to her, | ut the 
door to the world had been opened. She 
crossed its threshold bravely, head up and 
eyes forward, as she boarded the train for the 
land of ambitfon, but as the streets of the city 
fell behind, she could not see the smoke haze for 
the tears which blinded her. Then suddenly she 
set her teeth into her quivering lower lip. 

“Buck up,” she told herself, “and be a 

sport. It’s all in a lifetime.” p 

But she knew that, whatever else life might 
bring her, she would not have again the joy 
and pain, the ecstasy and agony, the life and 
death of first love. Somewhere on that 
journey she buried its corpse without a stone 
to mark it. She buried more, perhaps, than 
memory—and that may be why the Bonnie | 
Tanner you know is not ‘the one Kittie Quinlan 
and I used to know. 





California,’’ it flamed . “The | 
movies!’’ Not the thought of fame, but the | 
need of that hard work which fulfills the | 


” she said, clenching her hands as | 


| 
| 
j 
























When inns diiiea! 


What more delightful dish for a 
supper or luncheon than Crab Meat 
Salad! Made with Cox’s Gela- 
tine, it is especially delicious and 
easily prepared. This recipe serves 
six to eight people. 

CRAB MEAT SALAD 


(Salmon or tuna fish may be 
used in place of crab meat.) 


I envelope COX’S GELATINE 

3 tablespoons cold water 

1 large can crab meat 

2 yolks of eggs 

I teaspoon salt 

I teaspoon mustard 

V4 teaspoon paprika 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

¥%,cup (il gills) milk 

2 tablespoons vinegar 
Lettuce leaves 


Turn out crab meat one hour be- 
fore using. Shred fish with a silver 
fork. Mix Gelatine with water. In 
upper pan of a double boiler mix 
eggs, seasonings, butter, milk and 
vinegar and cook until it begins to 
thicken. Take from fire, add Gela- 
tine and when dissolved add _ fish. 
Pour into a wet mold and let stand 
overnight. Turn out and serve 
garnished with lettuce. 

Or divide mixture into individual 
molds, Turn out into nests of lettuce 
leaves and serve garnished with 
sliced pimolas, celery tips, finely 
chopped green peppers. 


Cox's Gelatine is pure, unsweetened and 
unflavored. Use it for jellies, salads, des- 
serts of all kinds, candies and savories. 
Ask for Cox's Gelatine—in the checker- 
board box, at your grocers. Write for 
free copy of Cox's Gelatine Recipes 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York 
* 
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Instant Powdered 





GELATINE — 


In using adv ertisements see page 4 





























































































Coffee Goodness 


—and how to save it 


You’ve often been in a store when 
coffee was being ground. Remem- 
ber the delightfully fragrant smell? 
Of course! Well, that was the 
goodness and strength of the coffee 
going to waste. That pleasing 
aroma represented a loss that could 
have been avoided by grinding the 
same coffee at home with the 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


Try this way of saving the good- 
ness of your coffee and see how 
much better the same coffee will 


taste. Buy a Crystal Mill of your 
dealer. Fasten it up on the kitchen 
wall. Store your unground coffee 


in its air-tight glass container. It 
holds a pound. Grind only as much 
as you need, and only when ready 
to use. The same coffee will taste 
like different coffee, stronger, richer 
and better than ever before. 

The Crystal Mill is adjustable to grind to 
any degree of fineness and has a graduated 


glass receiver that measures as you grind. 
Sold by all dealers. 







Send postal for our free folder, “How 
to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 


Freeport, Illinois 











Here’s Easy Quick Relief 


JOHNSON’ S fresh table bran gives almost 
instantaneous relief to the most distressing 
case. A big bag sent, postpaid, to your table 
for $1.00. Made from choicest wheat, every ker- 
nel washed and —— aged milled. Used in 
baking or as a cereal. Good for children or 
rown-ups, Learn the new way to perfect health, 

‘} Only fresh bran contains full strength. Get yours 
irect. Satisfaction guaranteed, Send today. 


JOHNSON’S FLOUR co. Box 101T, Milwaukee, Wis, 


WANT MORE MONEY? 


Old, reliable fir 





rt responsible women to 
introduce PRISCILLA FANKIOS, HOSIERY, UN- 
DERWEAR, etc. Eas 2S ant, remunerative 


Weteach you. Send fo or les, etc., today. 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO.,115 — tes Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 





“We teacn you all there is to know about (an ly Making 
at the Candy Institute or by our Home Training Course. 
Good profits can be made right at_home with a sm: ll 


investment. Send for Booklet H. The Candy Institut: 
ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal. 
876A Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Seedley Grove House was.a garden, a tangle 
of shrubs and growing things, which to her 
city-starved and anxious little soul seemed 
like a paradise. That was her first garden— 
first of the many gardens which ever since, 
and wherever she might be, she has always had 
to have, and which bob up so continually in 
her books. She recalls Islington Square, with 
houses of once fashionable but then decayed 
and smoke-smutted gentility, where she lived 
and attended a young ladies’ seminary. She 
recalls Green Heys, where afterward they 
lived. 


The Family Fortunes Fail 


By then she was thirteen. The Civil War, 
in progress in America, had cut off the supply 
of raw cotton from the Manchester mills. 
Manchester had become a place of unemploy- 
ment, of starving women and children, of 
despair. She recalls, in that time of financial 
loss and business failure, the nervous trembling 
of her mother’s hands as one day she said to 
her, “I’m afraid I am not a good business 
woman.” And the revelation soon after fol- 
lowed that the funds which were their entire 


- dependency had been wholly swept away, and 


that the little Hodgson family had now no way 
to turn for its support. 

Well! . . . it happened that in America, 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, there was an Uncle 
William. Today, Mrs. Burnett speaks of 
Uncle William with amusement at the con- 
servatively shocked awe with which her family 
then regarded him. Uncle William was on 
the order of a gambler in business ventures. 
Several times he had, with extreme rapidity 
made fortunes; and subsequently, with even 
greater promptness, he had lost them. 

Through Knoxville, where in the early ’60’s 
Uncle William had a store, soldiers had been 
pouring for four years in uninterrupted flood, 
and they had spent their money in Uncle 
William’s store with the liberality of men who 
tomorrow may be dead. So the war, which 
had come so close to starving Manchester, had 
made Uncle William rich. The correct course 
seemed to be for the little Hodgson family to 
join their newly-wealthy Uncle William; and 
they went. 

Possibly, if one were to set out to make a 
writer, an essential for the recipe would be to 
transfer the subject at a still deeply impres- 
sionable age from one continent to another, 
or at least from one set of surroundings into 
an entirely different set. Probably this alone 
would not make a writer. But it was done to 
Kipling and to Thackeray, and it was done 
then to little Frances Eliza Hodgson. 

She herself says that it changed the whole 
color of her life. From babyhood her ardent 
young soul had starved for green and growing 
things, for gardens. The road to her new 
home carried her through hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of growing American forests 
—a fertile wilderness such as England had not 
been since the time it was a Roman province. 
There is a sort of delirium of happiness in the 
way she writes about the wooded Tennessee 
hills, untouched at that time by the woodman’s 
axe, about the flowers which grew there wild, 
and about the grass and bushes. It is like 
a pxan; it is the song of a lark born in a cage 
and then released. 

But there was a bad feature to this hegira 
too. By the time they got there, Uncle 
William, with even greater promptness than 
he had acquired his brand-new fortune, had 
got rid of it. 

It was in the poverty which followed, while 
they lived in a tumbling house and were not 
sure of next day’s food, that Frances Hodgson 
began to wonder whether some one might not 
be willing to buy the stories which she wrote. 
She had never thought of that before. The 
stories had been only for herself. And now the 
paper on which to write a story and the stamps 
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(Continued from page 27) 


to send it out were things which at first she 
saw no way to obtain. She and her sister 
picked wild grapes and sold them until enough 
money had been saved. Then she selected 
a story of which the first part she had written 
in her thirteenth year, and finished it, and 
copied it in an excrutiatingly careful hand, and 
sent it to a magazine. 

The letter she sent with it cost much thought. 
She was offering her story for just a single 
reason, because she and her family must have 
money, and she wished to take no chance of 
a misinterpretation of that fact. So finally, 
she achieved a sentence which filled her little 
heart with pride. 

“My object,” she wrote, “is remuneration.” 

It was a good sentence, for, like most of 
those which she has written since, it said 
exactly what she meant. 

There came in reply a kind but openly 
suspicious letter. It was a very English 
story, the editor said; too English, he implied, 
to have been written in America. He was 
holding it, and meanwhile he asked her to 
write another for him. It was quite plain that 
he was asking her to demonstrate to him that 
she had not copied her story from some English 
magazine. So this time she wrote him a story 
whose scene was in America, but unmistakably 
the work of the same mind; and then he bought 
them both. 

From that time to this, Mrs. Burnett has 
never submitted anything to publishers which 
they have not bought, and she speaks of that 
early success with something like amazement. 

“T was a baby!” she says. “I had been 
brought up in an English nursery. Do you 
know what that means? It means that in all 
my life I had talked with hardly one person 
except my family and my schoolmates. I 
knew nothing about life.” 

Somewhere Jack London said, though per- 
haps not exactly in these words, “In one year, 
by working eleven to eighteen hours a day for 
seven days a week, I taught myself to write.” 

Who had taught little Frances Hodgson 
to write? The answer, of course, is obvious, 
that she also had taught herself, as probably 
every writer has todo. But she had done it on 
her schoolgirl slate, so early in her life that she 
had never been conscious she was doing it. 

What she wrote with her still childish hand 
was love-stories, modeled in part on those 
which she had read in English ladies’ maga- 
zines. Godey’s Ladies’ Magazine and Peter- 
sen’s Ladies’ Magazine, which published fiction 
with their fashions, bought them. She was 
content with doing this, because it brought her 
the money which she needed. She had no 
thought at that time that she would ever write 
a book. 


The First Novel 


But presently she met and engaged herself 
to marry Dr. Swan M. Burnett, and the 
year before her marriage she went back “on 
her own” to visit Manchester. The Man 
chester Guardian, that watchdog of the British 
commonwealth, was printing some facts about 
the Lancashire coal mines. It interested her; 
she knew the coal mines—at least, when she 
was a little girl, her brothers had made many 
visits to the mines, and she had heard them talk 
about them. So she began a story about them. 

“This time I knew,” she says, “as soon as 
I began to write, that what I now was writing 
was a book.” 

It was. You know the lines of wisdom from 
the critics which publishers quote in advertising 
books. They did that then as they do now. 
Remember, in reading these from the adver- 
tisement of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., that 
the book was written by a young woman in 
her early twenties and concerned scenes and 
a problem which were not American: 

“That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s is a red-letter day 
in the world of literature—New York Herald.” 
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“We know of no more powerful work from 
a woman’s hand in the English language.— 
Boston Transcript.” “The best original novel 
that has appeared in this country in many 
years.—Philadel phia Press.” 

These were quite true, that now old book 
can stir the heart today as, when it first ap- 
peared, it stirred the hearts of thousands. 
Through its printed pages runs an imperishable 
thing—a strong and shining woman character 
—Joan Lowrie, the pit-girl, bred among pro- 


fanity and obscenity, child of a drunken, 
brutal collier, but incorruptible by the in- 
fluences among which she _ lived—secretly 


following the young engineer on his lonely 
walk home night after night, to preserve him 
from the vitriol-throwing violence of her 
father; going down after his unconscious body 
in the pit following the mine explosion! And 
the book closes on the same high note of 
womanly strength and courage when, trembling 
with love, she refuses to marry the young 
engineer until time has been given her to fit 
herself to be his wife. 

She was not really a pit-girl—Joan Lowrie; 
that is, Mrs. Burnett did not find that char- 
acter among the pits. She was a factory girl. 
Long before, in Islington Square, little Frances 
Hodgson, gazing out from the nursery window, 
had seen her among other factory girls and 
recognized her superiority to the rest. She 
had watched her move away, fearless before 
the drunken threats of a violent father, and 
her baby mind had filed that girl for future 
reference; and when she needed a _ pit-girl 
in the Lancashire coal pits, she called her up 
again and used her. 

‘“‘T wonder whatever became of that girl,” 
Mrs. Burnett said the other day with a mist of 
recollection in her eyes. ‘‘I think I would give 
almost anything if I could know.” 

The story of Joan Lowrie sold and sold and 
sold, until, riding with Dr. Burnett through the 
lonely, illiterate mountains of North Carolina, 
Mrs. Burnett found that even there among the 
mountain people whom she had never met she 
was with friends. 

It was not quite ten years after this—and the 
interval between had been filled by a half- 
dozen successful books, each with the com- 
pelling appeal of a good story well and simply 
told—that Mrs. Burnett scored the triumph 
with which her name is everywhere and in- 
evitably linked. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Did Mrs. Burnett, I wonder, when the idea 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” came to her, say 
consciously to herself, “What a good story it 
; would be if a son of the little girl who, so long 
ago, in Islington Square, amused her school- 
mates with stories of the loves of lords and 
ladies, could go back to be himself a lord!” 
Whether or not she ever said this to herself, 
one can not well doubt that the story is the 
expression of her conscious or unconscious 
and romantic wish; and she succeeded in mak- 
ing hundreds of thousands of other people feel 
the charm that such an event would have if it 
had happened. 
She never tried, in that complete sincerity of 


hers, to disguise the fact that the hero of the 
story was her younger son. Because of that, 
the story almost wrote itself. Each day she 


read to her two boys the scene she had just 
written, and out of their response and com- 
ments came often the next action for her story. 
In that way came the baseball game which 
little Fauntleroy described so vividly to the 
Earl of Dorincourt. And when the false 
claimant appeared upon the scene, the hurt 
cuestion of her younger son, “ Dearest, won’t 
he be the Earl's boy any more?” gave rise to one 
of the most touching conversations between the 
Earl and the little Lord. 

It does not do merely to say that “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” was a great success. It 
| caused a public delirium of joy. It had the 
| Cinderella charm and something else. Young 


The Young Heart 


and old laughed and thrilled and wept over it 
together. Thousands of adoring mothers pu 
their suffering little boys into clothes exactly 
like Fauntleroy’s in Reginald Birch’s illust: 
tions. It was made into a play. And no 
thirty-five years after it first appeared, Mary 
Pickford has just put it on the screen, and it 
maintains, even in that less flexible medium, 
its story power and charm. 

Then, after twenty years and many other 
books, there came “The Shuttle,” with its 
study of international marriage and its care- 
ful and understanding contrast of American 
and English thought and manners. And 
now, after fourteen more years and other 
books, there is “The Head of the House of 
Coombe.” 

It was a long step, in many ways, from 
“That Lass o’. Lowrie’s” to “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy”; and in those same ways it was 
a far, far longer step to ‘The Head of the 
House of Coombe.” In one respect the books, 
and all her books, are just alike; each, first 
of all, tells a complete and interesting story 
But in “The Head of the House of Coombe” 
an unerring touch makes every character 
an inherent and inevitable part of the tale 
itself. And what character! There is a 
sisterhood between the pit-girl “Liz,” leaving 
her illegitimate child to die, and “Feather 
Gareth-Lawless,” piling the pillows on her 
head in order that she may not hear her 
unwelcome baby cry for its food. But com- 
pared with th: compelling truth and understand- 
ing shown in “Feather,” ‘Liz’ now seems to 


have been made with something like a rubber 
stamp. 
Mrs. Burnett Is an American 
Mrs. Burnett is an American citizen. In 


spite of this, England claims her as an English 
authoress. But her books themselves, I think, 
denote to which country she belongs. It seems 
to me that when, in “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
she followed the republican mind of her small 
son and contrasted so sympathetically the 
unconscious democracy of little Cedric Errol 
and his bootblack and grocery-keeping friends 
with the old feudalism of the Earl of Dorin- 
court, she showed that the little girl from 
Manchester had become in viewpoint com- 
pletely an American. And even her books of 
purely English scene and character, written 
since, seem to me to have been written not as 
an Englishwoman would write them, but as 
they would be written by an American who 
had a love and a remarkable understanding of 
England. 

She does love England, but not with the 
blindness of an American Anglomaniac. For 

many years and until her tenancy of Maytham 
Manor in Kent was ended by the purchase of 
the property by a member of the Asquith 
family, she divided her time almost equally 
between the two countries. But today she 
has a conscious dread of going there again. 
Day after day she finds in her mail news of 
the sale of the fine old houses and the great 
estates she loved. She feels that the kind of 
life she loved there is disappearing. 


Mrs. Burnett herself thinks that life has 
never made much change in her. In her 


Foreword to “The One I Knew the Best of 
All” she writes, concerning the Small Person 
who was herself: 

“T see very little change in her. She has 
accumulated more facts and knows more ol 
the relative sizes of things, but she does today 
exactly the same kind of thing she would have 
done in nursery days if life could then hav 
called upon her to confront the Sedition: | it 
now presents.’ 

That probably is true—and possibly is true 
of everybody. But it can only be true in 
just exactly ‘the way she words it, in a world 
where everything and everybody is in con- 
tinual course of change. And, I ‘think, Mrs. 
Burnett’s many carefully-true-to-life and 
understanding stories have had a share among 


has 
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“Waffles, Please!” 


Y, how they love those crisp, 

golden-brown hearts, hot from 
the stove! There’s nothing more 
wholesome and good than a per- 
fectly baked, light waffle—so put 
plenty of good butter and pure syrup 
or delicious jam on the table—and 
let them have all the waffles they 
can eat! 


Making perfect waffles is a simple 
matter when you have a Griswold 
Heart-Star Waffle Iron. There are 
two styles, No. 118, High Frame, 
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Griswold Waffle Irons with round 
or square pans. 


Write for booklet giving recipes 
and suggestions for serving waffles. 
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many other influences in the directing of thos: 
world changes. 

Whatever, for instance, may be the outcome 
of the conference which, as this is written, is 
going on in Washington—another place sh« 
loves—and whether or not war is to end, o1 
whether the hope to end it by agreement 
among nations can be justified, no one can 
doubt, it seems to me, that the circulation for 
so many years of so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of her books, with their wis: 
and sympathetic international viewpoint, has 
been one of the many contributing causes to 
mutual understanding between the nations 
which made such a conference possible. And 
if war should end, then the world’s mothers 
of millions of sons as yet unborn will owe in 
some part their debt to her. ~ 

It is quite true, as she herself has said, that 
the romantic little girl of long ago is stil 
amazingly alive in Mrs. Burnett, and that is 
one of the things which give the great charm 
to her stories. Even to the “good” men in 
the stories, for example. Their unruffled 
virtue—virtue like that of “Lord Coombe,” 
in spite of the fact that he had a reputation as 
a sinner—seems to reflect the heroes of nursery 
days, colored perhaps by the little girl’s un- 
conscious memory of the father who died when 
she was so very young that he seems now to 
her to have been very big and very self-con- 
trolled and very, very good. 

But her women and her children! They, 
in a manner, are herself, and they are not 
merely wonderful—they are touchingly and 
illuminatingly true. 

One who is always true to her own feelings 
must inevitably prove true to life. Mrs. Burnett’s 
books reflect life because they reflect perfectly 
herself; she has had that courage. And because 
the things in herself are fine and true, her books 
are something which many, many thousands of 
people have always been eager to get. 
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(Continued from page 38) 


| from the first, but must be of one of the dull, 


black materials already mentioned, perhaps 
trimmed with crépe. A becoming style now 
much worn for evening and appropriate for 
mourning is the somewhat high-necked, sleeve- 
less gown illustrated on page 38, below. 

A black fur such as Hudson seal, Persian 
lamb, caracul, lynx, or fox is preferable for 
mourning, although most furs are permissible. 

During the second six months, all black is 
maintained by the strictly conventional only 
| The more usual thing now is to wear black and 
white during the second six months. Shiny 
materials, such as satin or charmeuse are per- 
| mitted, but no crépe is used. Plain white 
| collars and cuffs, as described above, may b« 
| added to the widow’s first mourning. Toward 
the end of the first year white may be added 
to dresses as trimming, in the form of a vest 
or piping, other than the collar and cuffs. 

Black and white or gray are worn during the 
| third six months, again only by the strictly 
| conventional; otherwise colors are adopted. 
Hats and Veils 


| Mourning hats may be fashioned of silk 
| faille, duvetyn, Georgette, or black straw in 
summer. A widow wears a small black toque 
| as illustrated on page 38 at left, with a crépe o1 
| Georgette veil, edged with a deep band of crépe, 
varying in length from the shoulders down to 
the waist or hips. For the first three months 
a white band of crépe is often worn across the 
front. The crépe is omitted for the second 
three months, but the Georgette veil should 
still be worn during that time. A face veil 
edged with black ribbon replaces the long veil 
during the second six months. 

For any mourning but a widow’s, a long 
Georgette veil is worn only at the funeral. 
After the funeral the face veil hemmed with 
black ribbon is substituted. This is worn dur- 
ing six months only, after which the usual 
black veil is preferred. 








The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 63) 


He watched for her confession to commence. 
She leaned back, her eyes half shut, watching 
the red landscape in the dancing flames. Time 
moved gently. Night seemed eternal. Her 
contentment proved contagious. Neither of 
them spoke. Nothing mattered save the com- 
fort of her presence. In a hollow of the coals 
he invented a dream cottage to which he would 





take her. It had a scarlet wood behind it and 
mountains with ruby-tinted caves. As the | 
fire settled, the mirage faded. 

‘Does it strike you as comic,” he questioned, 

“that you and I should sit here after midnight 
and that Ishouldn’t even knoww hat to call you?” | 

‘“Varensky. Anna Varensky.”’ 
“Russian?” 

She nodded. 

“But are you Russian?” 

“I'm Ivan Varensky’s wife.’ 

“You say it proudly, as though I ought | 
to know who Ivan Varensky is.” 

She turned her head slowly, wondering at | 
him. ‘‘There’s only one Ivan Varensky, the 
man who wanted to be like Christ.” | 
ag OOD jerked himself into wakeful- | 

ness. “I’m afraid I need enlightenment. 

I don’t—’ 

“Vou “ho,” she contradicted patiently, “or 
rather, you will when I’ve helped you to recall 
him. How hurt he would be, poor Ivan, that a 
man of your standing. should so soon have for- 
gotten him! He hoped to make such a noise in 
the world. After Czardom had tallen, he aimed 
to be a savior, healing men with words. But he 
wanted to be crucified at once. He cared more 
for Calvary than for the road that led up to it. 
He was an emotionalist, impatient of Gethse- 
mane; it was the crown of thorns that he 
coveted. Having only words with which to 
save humanity, he dashed all over Russia in 
special trains, speechifying at every halting- 
place, foretelling his approaching end. He had 
no time to waste; he believed his days were 
numbered. His message was always the same, 
whether he was addressing the Duma, armies 
marching into action, or a handful of peasants: 
he was about to die for Russia. Then sud- 
denly Trotzky and Lenine came. They were | 
men who did things; they overthrew his govern- 
ment. Worse, still, they refused to fulfill his 
prophecies; instead of executing him, they 
bundled him into exile. To be torced to live, 
when he had pledged himself to die, was a more 
cruel crucifixion than any he had anticipated. 
He found himself nailed to the cross ef ridicule 
with no one to applaud his sacrifice. He was | 
left with nothing to talk about, for the thing | 
he had talked about had not happened. He | 
was an idealist, an inspirer, a prophet, but | 
because death had avoided him, there was | 
no gospel to write. Having climbed the long 
road to Calvary he had the tragedy to survive. 
Won't think I’m belittling him. I loved him. 
It was a proud, but not an easy task to be the 
wite of a man who wanted to be like Christ.’’ 

She collapsed into silence, sitting lost in 
thought, her arms hanging limply by her sides. | 
He wondered what pictures she was <eeing in | 
the fire—armed men marching, revolution, 
palaces going up in flame. 

Of course he remembered the Varensky she 
had described—the Varensky who, in the 
darkest hour of the war, had hurled himselt like 
a knight-errant to the rescue of the Allies. It 
was he who was to have consolidated Russia, 
leading its millions in an endless tide to the 
defeat of the enemies of righteousness. It was 
freedom he had promised, freedom to every- 
body. He had preached that every man was 
good in himself, that the things that made men 
bad were laws. Therefore he had swept all 
laws aside. He had done away with compul- 
sion, repealed death penalties, thrown prisons 
wide, For a day and night he had held the | 





stage, a shining figure, adored by despairing | 
eyes. Then the slaves whom he had released 


irom restraints had surged over him. He had 
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The Vanishing Point 


vanished, trampled beneath ungrateful feet. 
and Russia had become a mob. 

So this was Varensky’s wife! He felt awed. 
The romantic heroism of her husband’s failure 
clothed her with a wistful sacredness. Three 


years ago he could not have approached her. | 


He would scarcely have dared to have regarded 
her as a woman. The hysteria of the moment 
had canonized her. Streets through which she 
drove in Petrograd had been lined with kneel- 
ing throngs. There had been something medi- 
eval in the spontaneity of her worship. It had 
been rumored that she was a bride immacu- 
late; that her purity was the secret of her 
husband’s strength. Her face made the story 
credible. It had the virgin innocence of a 
saint’s. And here he was allowed to sit beside 
her, with three years gone, sharing her hearth 
in this obscure place of hiding! 


“You were a Russian Joan of Arc,” he | 


declared, enthusiastically. “How well I re- 
member all the legends one read about you! 
And Varensky— It doesn’t matter that he 
failed; his was the most gallant figure of the 
entire war. When every nation was embit- 
tered, he set us an example of how not to hate. 
He refused to kill, when all of us were slaying. 
He had the courage of meekness in that at 
least he followed Christ. What became of him? 
There was a report—”’ 

“There have been many reports,” she inter- 
rupted sadly. “Lest the latest be true, I wear 
mourning. I wear mourning for him always. 
Before his fall I was his perpetual brice; 
since his fall I am his perpetual widow. 
wishes to be dead, so to please him—” 

“Then he’s still alive?” 
was conscious of the indecency of his dis- 
appointment. 

She gazed into the darkness with a mild sur- 
prise. “Idonotknow. Ineverknow. That's 
the torture of it. He was always less a man than 
a spirit. I began to think he can not die.” 

“You want him—?” 


F she had heard his uncompleted question, 

she ignored it. With folded hands she stared 
into the red heart of the fire. Behind her, 
across walls and ceiling as flames leaped and 
flickered, shadows took fantastic shapes. 
When she spoke, as though she were talking 
to herself, her words came softly. 

“He was such a child—so dear, so vain, 
so intense, so sensitive. Why did he marry 
me, if it was only to resign me? He treated 
me as he treated Russia. We were both 
waiting for him to take us in his arms. But 
it was always ideals—things one can’t embrace 
—that drew out his affections. Had he 
loved humanity less and individuals more, 
he could have gone so far. There was some- 
thing monstrous about his self-abnegations. 
Through egotism he missed his chance. Had 
he planned to live, he would have killed his 
enemies and prevented revolution. There was 
a time when he could have crushed both Lenine 
and Trotzky. But he was too noble. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘if their ideal is more right than 
mine, it will conquer. Truth can not be 
silenced by slaughter.’ It was his inhuman 
magnanimity that defeated him. So Lenine 
and Trotzky grew strong and crushed him 
Instead. Because he had planned to die, 
millions are starving, and Russia is in chaos.” 

“But he doesn’t own it?” 

“In his heart—yes. Like a General who 
has blundered, the vision of lost battlefields 
1s lorever in his eyes—the forests of white 
crosses! His egotism is gone. He wants to 
make atonement; to perish seems the only 
way. Any one who would delay him, even 
though she were a woman who loved him, 
is hisenemy. In his remorse he hounds death 
as other men avoid it. He’s head of the 


counter-revolution and goes continually into 
Russia for the overthrow of Bolshevism. Not 
that he hopes for success, but that he may be 
put against a wall and shot.” 

“And always he returns?” 

“Always until this last time.” 


He | 


Immediately he | 





PROSAELY there is nothing the mat- 
| ter with your feet, but soon after 
you put on your shoes, they begin to tire. 
Why? 


Nature, thinking that we always would go 
barefooted, planned the foot to have three 
points of contact with the ground—heel, 
ball and outside arch. But your shoes, in 
raising the heel from the ground, also 
raise the arch, without providing any 








firm support for it. Your weight bear- 
ing down on the unsupported arch strains 





Do your feet give out 
inthe afternoon ? 


it, and the foot gives out before the day 
is over. + 


The Arch Preserver Shoe, like all smart 
footwear, raises the heel and arch from the 
ground, thus giving the foot the styiish ap- 
pearance you desire; but, unlike shoes with 
bending arches, it has a concealed built-in 
arch-bridge that supports the arch as 
firmly as the ground supports it when walk- 
ing barefoot. Though shod in the latest 
fashion, your feet are free from strain all day 
long when you wear Arch Preserver Shoes. 








Nature plans that the 
foot rest on heel, ball 
and outside arch. 


Civilization demands 
that heel and arch 
be raised. 


The Arch Preserver 
Shoe satisfiesboth Na- 
ture and Civilization 





Arch Preserver Boots and Low-Cuts are made for women and misses 


in all styles—widths AAAA to E. Sold by 2,000 dealers. | 
It appears on every genuine Arch 


the trade-mark shown below. 
Preserver Shoe. 


Look for 


Write for Style Book No. 33 and name of dealer in your city 


Made only by THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY, 23 Gallia St., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than 40 years. 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





In using advertisements see page 4 





ast Dish 
3 of the Day 


Remember Puffed Wheat at night. 

Here are whole grains steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. Airy, 
flimsy, toasted bubbles, with a most delightful flavor. 

Every food cell is exploded, so digestion is made easy. It’s the ideal bedtime dish. 






And every grain supplies whole-wheat nutrition. 


Next morning, Puffed Rice 





In the morning serve Puffed Rice. 
That is a food confection. Breakfast never brings to children a cereal to compare. 
After school, let hungry children eat like peanuts, doused with melted butter. 









Puffed Grains are Prof. Anderson’s invention. 
They are shot from guns. Over 100 million steam 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 





The purpose is to fit whole grains for easy, com- 
plete digestion. The result is also to make them at! 
tempting dainties. 

Millions of children eat vastly more whole-grain 
food, because Prof. Anderson made it so delicious. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Rice grains puffed to bubbles— 
flimsy, flavory 






Puffed Rice with cream and sugar is 
the cream of breakfast dainties 


* The Quaker Oats Company soe Makers 
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The Vanishing Point 

Her yoice sank away in a whisper. He 
eyed her with misgiving. What was it she 
desired? 

“T read something of this. He’s been 
missing for a long time?” 

““A long time.” 

Coming out of the shadows, so that she 
could see his face, he drew his chair close to hers 
_ “And what has this to do with your con- 
fession?”’ 
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HE flinched, as though he had made a 

motion to strike her. “My confession! 
Ah, yes! I forgot.” 

She tried to smile. Stretching out her 
hand,-she touched him in a timid appeal for 
understanding. Taking it between his own 
he held it fast. 

“Like that,” he said, “as though it were a 
bird that’s tired. It isn’t its own nest, but 
it’s safe and warm; let it rest till it grows 
stronger.” 

“Vou’re good,” she faltered. “Most good 
men are hard.” 

“Maybe,” he laughed. “But I’m _ not 
good. On the other hand, I don’t suppose 
I’m bad. I’m simply a man who’s always 
had to fight, so I know what it’s like to be up 
against it. You’re up against it at present. 
You can see nothing before you but a high 
stone wall with no way round it. I’ve been 
there, and I’ve found that when you can’t 
get round a wall, there’s usually a door. 
What do you say? Shall we look for a door 
together?” 

“T have.”’ She sank her head. “Every 
day and night in three interminable years 
I’ve looked for it. I’m like a person lost in 
a fog, standing still, listening, running, fall- 
ing.” 

“Then stop running. Wait for your fear to 
catch up with you. If you face it, it’ll shrink 
to nothing. The feet of a pursuer are like an 
army. What’s causing your panic? Varensky? 
“he thought that he may not return?” 

“No.” 

“That he may?” 

No. 

“Then?” 

“That he may go on wasting me forever.” 

She waited for him to say something. 
When he remained silent, she bent forward, 
staring vacantly into the hearth. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
I’m a coward and unfaithful. Perhaps if he’d 
been successful I know what he thinks of 
me: that I’m a fair-weather wife. But I’m 
not. If it would help him, I’d give my life 
for him. He doesn’t want my life. He 
doesn’t want my body. He wants the one 
thing that I can’t give him—that I should 
believe in him. There are people who still 
believe in him—the Little Grandmother. 
There are others, like Prince Rogovich, who 
pretended to believe in him that he might use 
him as a cat’s-paw. He says good-bye to 
me for the last time and vanishes. I wait 
in retirement for news of his execution. At 
the end ot two months, three months, half a 
year, he comes back. Then the rehearsing 
for his martyrdom commences all afresh. 
If there were anything I could do! But to 
be wasted for no purpose!”’ 

She turned her head wearily, glancing at 
him sideways. “You called me the Russian 
Joan of Arc. I was almost. There was a time 
when not to be loved and not to be a mother 
seemed a small price to pay for sainthood. 
It was my happiness against the happiness of 
millions. But now—’ Her eyes filmed over. 

“But now—?” he prompted. 

She brushed her tears away with pitiful 
defiance. “I want to be a woman—to be 
everything in some man’s life.”’ 

“Perhaps you are in his, but he doesn't 
show it.” . 

She seemed to listen for laughter. Then, 
““No,” she said. “When I try to be a woman, 
I play Satan to him.” 

“And that’s the wall?” 
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They always like this good 
old-fashioned dish 





- Corned beef hash made with Libby’s Corned Beef 
is much cheaper, easier to prepare and better 


HE cheapest, as well as the 

quickest, way to give your 

family corned beef hash is to 
make it with Libby’s Corned Beef. 
If you want to find out how much 
cheaper and better it is to use Libby’s, 
do what a housewife recently did in 
a midwestern city. She discovered 
when she bought uncooked corned 
beef at r2c a pound, that a piece 
that weighed 334 pounds gave her 
only a pound of cooked meat. It lost 
more than two-thirds of its original 
weight in waste and shrinkage. 

The pound of meat that was left 
hac cost her 45c. She had also spent 
half an hour getting it ready to cook— 
removing the skin, bones and gristle 
—and two hours cooking it, before 
it was ready for the hash. 


Meat forfive, costing only 30c 


She decided that if she was to have 
corned beef hash anywhere near as 
often as the family wanted it, she 
would have to find an easier and 
cheaper way to doit. So she bought 
a 12-0z. can of Libby’s Corned Beef. 
his made hash enough for ample 
helpings for her family of five and 
cost her but 3oc. 

_For there is no waste to Libby’s 
Corned Beef. When you open the 
can, you slide out a solid cube of 


meat—deliciously cooked, tender 
pieces pressed together and held by 
a rich meat jelly. 


How to do it 


There is no laborious preparation, 
no tedious cooking, when you use 


Libby’s Corned Beef. All you need 
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to do is to chop it in a chopping 
bowl and add an equal quantity of 
diced cooked potatoes, pepper and 
onion juice. Turn into a frying pan 
and brown. You may add more 
potatoes if you like and still have a 
delicious hash. 


And you can be sure the hash will 
always be as good as you would like 
it, because this fine corned beef is uni- 
formly tender, delicate and delicious. 


To give variety to the good old 
Yankee dish, Libby’s chefs have 
worked out these delightful recipes 
for sauces to be used with corned 
beef hash. 


Sauce Tartare 
To 1 cup of mayonnaise dressing add 14 teaspoon 
onion juice and the following ingredients finely 
chopped: 44 cup olives, 2 tablespoons capers, 1 hard 
boiled egg, 2 teaspoons parsley and 1 small cucumber 
pickle 

Tomato Sauce 
Cook 1 cup tomatoes, ly teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, 6 peppercorns and 44 onion for fifteen minutes. 
Rub through a sieve and add to 1 cup of brown gravy 


Hot Mayonnaise — 


Beat 2 egg yolks slightly and slowly add 2 table- 
spoons olive oil, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 14 cup water, 
+4 teaspoon salt and a few grains of cayenne. Cook 
in a double boiler until the mixture thickens, then 
add 1 teaspoon of finely choppéd onion 


Thousand Island Dressing 


To 1 cup of boiled salad dressing add '; cup chili 
sauce and the following ingredients finely chopped: 
14 green pepper, I pimiento and 1 hard boiled egg 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 202 Welfare Bldg. 
Chicago 
Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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Why Women Buy Mirro 
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There can be only one reason for the increas- 
ing number of women who are buying Mirro 
Aluminum kitchen utensils. 


These women must know that Mirro Alumi- 
num possesses advantages which other 
aluminum ware does not have. 


True, we have tried to make Mirro the most 
durable, most convenient and beautiful 
kitchen ware on the market. 


How well we have succeeded, we prefer to 
have Mirro users tell you—there are several 
million of them. 


The Mirro Aluminum Colonial Tea Kettle, 
pictured above, will serve you long and faith- 
fully. Like all Mirro utensils, it is made from 
pure aluminum, rolled again and again, in 
Mirro mills, to give the hard, dense, lasting 
qualities which make Mirro ware give a life- 
time of service. 


Every woman can afford Mirro. Although 
the quality brand of aluminum ware, it is 
priced moderately. And its years of service 
add to its economy. 


Back of every Mirro utensil is the guarantee 
of the world’s foremost maker of aluminum 
ware, with a successful experience of nearly 
thirty years. 


You may buy Mirro at leading stores every- 
where. Send for miniature Mirro catalog. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Every Mirro Ute 
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]  Sure-grip, ebonized, 
detachable handle 
insures easy han- 
dling and pouring. 
Projection on rear 
handle ear prevents 
lid from falling when 
kettle is tilted. 


3 Spout welded on— 
no loosening — no 
dirt - catching joint. 

4 Handle ears welded 
on; slotted to permit 
handle being shifted 
to any position. 


Rivetless, no- burn, 
ebonized knob. 


Easy - filling, easy- 
pouring spout. 
Unusually wide base 
means quick heating 
and fuel saving. 


Famous Mirro finish. 
Beautiful Colonial 


design. Also made in 
plain round style. 


10 Mirro trade-mark 
on every piece. Your 
guarantee of excel- 
lence throughout. 
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The Vanishing Point 


‘Not all of it. There’s Santa.” 

In the swift march of his emotions he had 
aimost forgotten Santa. As though she had 
been drowning and he had turned back from 
rescuing her, the mention of her name stung 
him with reproach. 

“What of Santa?” he asked in a low voice. 
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su SHE'S i in love with my husband.” 
He let go her hand. “Do you mind if 
I smoke? Perhaps you'll join me? No?” 

He took his time while he lit his cigarette. 
Then, speaking slowly, “I can’t believe all 
the evil that I’ve heard about this woman. 
And yet I ought. Every fresh person has 
told me something increasingly vile. To 
make a case against her, I have only to take 
all the trouble she’s caused me. I meet her 
on a liner and part with her on landing; from 
that moment I have no peace. I’m pestered 
by strangers accusing and defending her. My 
room is entered by spies. I find an anony- 
mous note pinned to my pillow. I’m lured 
out of London into the heart of the country 
on the pretext that she’s in danger and I can 
help her. You know the rest. Until the 
happenings of to-night, the most probable 
explanation seemed to be that she had taken 
a secret fancy to me and so had turned to 
me in her distress, when she found herself 
suspected of a crime. That theory won't 
hold water any longer.” 

“Tt might.” 

“Tt couldn’t. You tell me she’s in love 
with your husband.” 

“Santa can be in love with as many men 
as serve her purpose. The only loyalty to 
which she’s constant is the memory of her 
dead child.” 

He shook himself irritably. ‘“ Nothing that 
you or any one has told me explains her. 
She left on me an impression of nobility 
which absolutely contradicts ali this later 
information. Until I met you, it almost 
seemed there was a conspiracy on foot to 
poison my mind. What she is said to have 
done may all be true, but I can’t help search- 
ing behind her actions for a higher motive. 
You'd clear matters up if you’d tell me 
frankly how it is that you come into the 
picture.” 

‘The picture!” She shrank from him 
like a timid child. 

Controlling himself, he spoke patiently 
“Do I need to be explicit? You ought to 
hate her. She’s in love with your husband. 
When, a few hours ago, it was a case of warn 
ing her of the trap she was walking into, you 
were reluctant to give the signal. ‘She 
wouldn’t spare us,’ you said; ‘so why should 
you and I—?’_ And yet you’re her accomplice 
It was you whom I followed. It was you who, 
when you’d got me into this room, tried to 
hold me at the revolver’s point.” 


She buried her face in the hollow of her 


arm. Her voice came muffled. “It was I.” 

He waited for her to say more. She made 
no sound—not even of sobbing. 

“Tt was a dangerous game to play,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘ You didn’t know your man 
or how he would take it. You must have 
had some strong motive. You might have 
killed me without even intending. What a 
risk you ran, doing a thing like that single 
handed! For a moment, when I first entered, 
everything was touch and go.” 

And still she made no reply. 

The fire had burned low. He emptied 
coals on it. To bridge the embarrassment ol 
her silence, he went over to the window 
pulling aside the curtains, and stood gazing 
out at the glory of the night. The moon rod 
high. Trees were clumped and motionless 
The crooning of waves made a continual 
lullaby. 

She was married, and she was wasted 
She was not wanted, ‘and she was not released 
She had a husband who refused to live and 
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could not contrive to die. As a substitute for 
passion she had tried sainthood; it had not 
satisfied. 

He let the curtains fall. Turning, he gazed 
back at the black-garbed figure bowed in the 
half-circle of firelight. Her golden hair had 
broken loose. It poured across her shoulders 
and gathered at her feet in a pool. At the 
moment she looked more a Magdalene than 
a saint. And this was the woman who had 
made men brave by her purity—to whom a 
nation had turned in its agony! 

A flood of pity swept over him. Poor, 
narrow shoulders to have borne such a burden! 
Poor, virgin feet to have come so long a 
journey! Poor, mortal hands to have given 
such a blessing! She had been robbed and | 
cast aside. 

If this time Varensky had had the decency 
to die, she was free. He himself could take 
her. But would she want him? He had no 
attractions. All that he could offer would 
be to serve her. He couldn’t place her back 
on her pinnacle of fame. Instead of crowds, 
he would be her only worshipper. Would 
that satisfy a woman who had been a saint 
for a day? He could promise her rest and | 
protection. He could take her feet in his 
hands and guide them over rough places. 
And if she wanted to be a woman— 

Crossing the room on tiptoe, he stood over 
her. Sinking to his knee, he placed a hand 
on her shoulder. | 

“Won’t you look up? I’m not here to | 
hurt you. I wouldn’t even judge you. Life’s 
been hard.” 

When she gave no sign, he spoke again. 

“T’m a man and a stranger. You’re a 
wife. But you’ve told me so much. You’re 
wounded. You can’t go on by yourself.” 

She moved. He knew now that she was 
listening. | 

“There’s that door in the wall we were 
going to find. Perhaps we’ve found it. Let 
me be your friend. It would be foolish and 
wrong for me to tell you that I—” 

She raised her head. Her hair fell back, 
and her eyes gazed out at him with hungry 
intensity. “Don’t say it,’ she implored. 
“Varensky—” 

“But if he’s dead? If I can bring you sure 
proof?” 

For answer she pressed his hand against 
her throat. 
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E seated himself at her feet, his arms 

clasped about his knees as if he crouched 
before a camp-fire. How much meaning had | 
she read into his implied confession? He felt | 
happy, happier than ever before in his life, 
and yet, if she were the cause of his happiness, 
the odds were all against him. She had 
promised him nothing. She could promise 
him nothing. All he knew of her was what 
she had told him. His elation might prove 
to be no more than an emotion that woula 
fade in the chill light of morning. 

He glanced up at her shyly. She, too, was 
dreaming. Her lips were smiling uncertainly; 
there was a far-away, brooding expression in 
her eyes. The blackness of her mourning 
merged with the shadows, making her seem 
disembodied; all he could see ‘distinctly was 
the golden torrent of her hair framing the 
pallor of her tace. 

“They knelt to you in Petrograd. I don’t 
wonder.” 

“Poor people! It did them no good. I 
never want any one else to do it.” 

“But I kneel to you. I crouch at your 
feet.” . 
‘I would rather be loved than worshipped.” ’ 
She restrained him gently. “Not yet.” 

“Then, until I may love, I kneel to you.” 

“You ought to find me repellant. No, let 
me speak. I own to you that I’m married, | 
and here I sit with’ you alone, not knowing | 
whether my husband lives or is buried. I 
must be wicked—more wicked than ! guessed. 
Ivan was right; he used to tell me I played 


















Foble talks 


“By Mrs.‘Knox 


If you’re tired 
of the same old things 


OMEONE remarked to me at the tea table that she was tired 
of canned fruits and did not know how to give them an 
original touch. I was sure I could help her, and together 

we went through my booklet, “Dainty Desserts.” 


“Why, Mrs. Knox,” she exclaimed, ‘‘] never knew there were so 
many different desserts in the world. I had no idea you could 
combine canned goods with Knox Sparkling Gelatine in so many 
unusual ways—not only in desserts but in salads as well! I’m 
going to try this Cherry Sponge Dessert for dinner.” 


I] learned afterwards that she and her family were so pleased 
with it that I am publishing the recipe here. 


CHERRY SPONGE 

1g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup canned cherry juice 

14 cup coid water 1'4 cups canned cherries 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice lo cup sugar 

Whites of 2 eggs 

Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dissolve in hot cherry 
juice. Add cherries, stoned and cut in halves, sugar and lemon 
juice. When mixture begins to set, add whites of eggs, beaten 
until stiff. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 
Garnish with whipped cream, sweetened, and flavored with 
vanilla, and chopped cherries. Other canned, “put up” or 
dried fruits may be substituted for the cherries. 


Send for my Recipe Book containing over 
a hundred Desserts and Salads 


You'll never get tired of the ‘‘same old thing” with a copy of 
my booklet ‘‘Dainty Desserts.” Send for it. It is FREE. Just 
enclose four cents in stamps to cover postage and mention 
your grocer’s name. Address 


“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. == = 


‘“‘Wherever a recipe calls for 
gelatine think of KNOX.” 








Piawn Sparkling Contains Lemon 
Gelatine for Flavor in Separate 
general use Envelope 


uELATINE 


In using advertisements see page 4 





























































cA Derryvale Genuine Trish Linen 
tablecloth in complete round design. 


Hand-Printed Linens 


in Special St. Patrick’s Week Sale 


AND-PRINTED LINENS are the 

newest form of Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linens. They are developed on 
Derryvale Natural Linen in beautiful 
designs, in fast colours and delightful 
tone effects which express the good taste 
found only in worthy fabric rightly 
treated. 

Scarfs and Centerpieces of this linen, 
in Bird and Flower designs, will be sold 
by the local Derryvale dealers during 
special sales in the month of March, at 
prices so low as to give every woman 
an opportunity to prove, at an invest- 
ment of less than $2.00, the charm, 


durability and economy of Derryvale 
Genuine Irish Hand-Printed Linen. 


These pieces are useful for bedrooms, dining 
rooms, and the many places that require just the 
right touch of colour. 

If you cannot locate the Derryvale dealer, we 
will see that your order is filled, upon request. 
Other Derryvale Genuine Irish 
Linens are Damask tablecloths 
in complete round designs, 
napkins, towels and stamped 
linens. 

We will send the book “How - 
to Set the Table for Every Occa- weer 
sion”’ prepaid on receipt of a50c Daa eawles 
check, post office or express [teen EES 
money order. Actual samples of 
Embroidery Linen and Catalog If it’s “De le? 
of Tableclothsfree upon request it’s *‘Irish Linen” 





DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INc. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


“We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfuctory, 
return it to your dealer, and have it replaced.’’ 


DERRYVALE 


erisn LIN 





Small table-cover, hand- 
printed in beautifully 
harmonizing shades. 


. 


! Centerpiece hand-printed 
4 in fade-proof colours 
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Scarf, showing charm of 
hand-printed design. 












The Vanishing Point 


Satan to him. These hands, which look so 
soft and white, are cruel. This face, which 
seems so gentle, is a lie. This hair, which 
makes a pillow for your head, is a snare. 
One good man has already cast me aside, 
Rather than love me, he preferred death. 
And you are good. How near I came to 
killing you!” She bent over him, taking his 
face between her hands. “You! Do you 
understand?” 

She had drawn his head back against her 
knees. Her lips all but touched him. He 
could feel the fanning of her breath. Her 
voice came pantingly, as though she dreaded 
her own question: ‘‘ What can you see in me?” 
“‘Blue eyes, like a glimpse of heaven.”’ 
“Tell me truly.” 


« HAT can I see?” He stared up adoringly. 
“A woman who’s still a child. A woman 
who’s been cheated. A woman whose arms 
are empty. A woman who sits outside a 
tomb, dreaming of life.” 

“Not of life,” she corrected softly; ‘“of 
being allowed to live for a man.” 

“For me, perhaps?” 

She smiled vaguely. 

“Without knowing what kind of man I am?” 

“Do you know me?” She sat upright, 
gazing straight before her. “You don’t even 
know why I brought you.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt seems strange to tell you now. It 
seems like a foregotten sadness, so forgotten 
that it might belong to some one else. And 
yet once it hurt. I brought you that I might 
win back my husband. Don’t stiffen. Look 
up and see how I’m smiling. I was never his 
in your sense. I was an image in a niche, 
whose hands he kissed. I was a mascot, 
bringing him good luck. The woman part of 
me he postponed superstitiously till his cause 
should be won. It will never be won now.” 

“But he warned you before he married 
you?” 

She shook her head. “He made sure of 
me. At first I was proud to be included in 
his sacrifice. Then failure made it all absurd. 
I was sorry for him. I knew only one way 
to comfort him. But because he had failed, 
he became the more determined to deny 
himself. Instead of comforting him, I became 
his tempter. Then Santa—” 

Hindwood pulled himself together and bent 
torward, glowering into the fire. “I can’t 
understand all this talk of sacrifice. It 
sounds so confoundedly unpractical. As far 
as I can make out, your husband’s idea of 
virtue was to abstain from everything that 
makes life worth living. He didn’t profit any 
one by abstaining. All he did was to narrow 
himself. If he’d wanted to be an ascetic, 
why couldn’t he have done thething thor 
oughly and played the game? There was no 
need to drag you into it.” 

“There was no need,” she assented quietly, 
“but to have me and to withstand me mad 
him appear more dedicated. He tantalized 
himself with the thought ot me and used me 
as a knife with which to gash himself. I was 
a part of the road to Calvary he was treading 
in order that Russia might be saved. It 
gratified his pride to make the road spectacu- 
lar. Then, when we were in exile and he was 
no longer a power, Santa came, the ruthles: 
idealist—his very opposite.” 

“Ruthless, perhaps! But I shouldn’t call 
her an idealist.” 

‘“‘She is—an idealist who, to gain her ends, 
stoops to any baseness. She’s an avenging 
angel, beautiful and sinister. She’s one ol 
the few revolutionaries who know what they 
want; because she knows, she gets it. Var- 
ensky never knew. His head was in the 
clouds. He lost sight of his purpose in a 
mist of words.” 

“What does she want?” As he asked the 
question, he glanced back at her where she 
gleamed like a phantom. ; 
“She wants—” There was a pause duriny 





















which the only sound was the struggle of the 
distant surt. “She wants to make men pay 
for what they do to children. All her crimes— 
She’s a mother, robbed of her young; in her 
own fierce way, she’s taken all the children 
of the world to her breast. 

“But men don’t do anything.” 

She caught his tone of puzzlement. ‘Oh, 
Each generation commits ferocious sins 


yes. 
against the coming generation that can’t 
protect itself. It’s children who pay for 


wars and every social injustice. Men live 
like a marauding army, pillaging the land 
between birth and death. They pass on and 
leave to children the settlement of their 
reckless debts. Take this latest war; five 
million children in Europe alone are dying o! 
starvation at this moment. Santa’s marked 
down the men who.are responsible for their 
suffering; silently, one by one, she drugs them 
with her beauty and exacts the penalty.” 

“Prince Rogovich?” 

“Probably. He was raising funds for a 
new carnage.” 

“But where do I come in? You said that 
you’d brought me here to help you win your 
husband.” 

“She’s in love with Ivan. To be loved by 
Santa is like witnessing the signature to one’s 
death warrant. Perhaps she’s a Bolshevik 
agent—the only people to whom the Bolsheviks 
are merciful are children. Perhaps she’s 
really in love with him. She plays with him 
like a cat with a mouse.” 

“And he?” 

“He’s indifferent, as he is to every woman. 
Yet because she’s treacherous and he wants 
to die, he takes her with him on many of 
his journeys. I hoped that if I could give 
you to her, she might spare him. That was 
before I knew you. I was beside myself with 
suspense. Ivan has been gone so long; to do 
her bidding seemed like giving him his last 
chance of life. She’s in danger and in hiding. 
You're the one person who can prove her guilt. 
I thought that if I put you in her power, 
I'd place her under an obligation, so that—” 

“And now?” 

She covered her face with her hands. ‘God 
forgive me, it’s your safety that counts—not 
[van’s.” 

He knelt against her, plucking her hands 
aside. ‘Look at me,” he commanded. ‘So 
ong as your husband lives, his safety comes 
first. In saving me, you might betray him. 
If, in snatching our happiness, we connived 
at his death, his shadow would always stand 
tween us. I’m still your prisoner; I’ve 
not taken back my parole. Here’s your 
revolver.” He drew it from his pocket and 
laid it on her knees. ‘Fulfil your bargain.” 

“How?” 

“Take me to Santa.” 

“But Ivan—already he may be—” 

“Until we know, we'll play the game by 





him.” When she hesitated, he added, “I 
wouldn’t be friends with any woman who 
couldn’t be loyal.” 

Her hands groped after the revolver and 
found it. Forcing back her tears, she  an- 
swered, “ Nor would I with any man.” 

Rising o his feet, he helped her to rise. 


’ 


“Take me to her.’ 
8 


S they stepped into the garden, the first 
of morning was in the air. 


restlessness 


The moon had vanished. Stars were going 
out. Along the low level of the sea-line 


dawn cast a sickly shadow. It was as though 
night were an indigo curtain behind which 
silver forms were moving. 

She led the way across the lawn, through a 
door in the wall, and out on the short, crisp 
turt. She had thrown a cloak about her and 
pulled the hood over her head. It made her 
look cowled and elfin. It was the hour when 
everything is fantastic. 

He had an oppressive sense of unreality, 
as though this were all a dream from which 
he would shortly rouse. 
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Oh! sce what | found 


The secret is out! Little Brother’s mis- 
chievous fingers have brought to light 
the treasure of the ‘*hope chest’’—a set 
of Holmes & Edwards silverware! 
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Embarrassing? Well, naturally. And yet, 
the hopeful lover must admire the fore- 
sight and good taste revealed in her selec- 
tion of the charming HOSTESS pattern. 
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Deep down in her heart, she knows he is 
pleased, Andsoshe blushingly relates how, 
months ago, she started with teaspoons, 
adding knives, forks and miscellaneous 
pieces, until now thesetis almost complete. 
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Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
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Super-Plate, protected against wear 
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THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO, 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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The Vanishing Point 


| In the gloom she laid her hand on his arm. 
| “Tf you’ve promised too much—” 
| That determined him. “I keep my prom- 
| ises,” he answered shortly. 
Walking side by side, they struggled on 
against the mass of all-surrounding vagueness. 

It seemed like a strong, gray tide pressing 

on their breasts, against which they made no 
| headway. 

What was to be the upshot of it? She 
| was guiding him to Santa. His lips twisted. 

It would take more than Santa to inspire 
| him with terror. England wasn’t the jungle. 

A man couldn’t disappear unnoticed. Sup- 
| posing in the next half-hour Santa were to do 

away with him, what would she gain by it? 

She would have silenced his testimony in the 
| Rogovich affair, but she would have added 
| to the evidence. If she were the woman she 
| was painted, she would be too wary to do that. 
| No, she would not attempt to kill him. Then 

' | what was her urgency? . 

Gradually night was fading. The paleness 
from the sea was spreading. It drove like 
smoke, in billowy banks of vapor, creeping 

| low along the ground. /Live things were 
+ waking. In separate, plaintive warnings, 
early-risen birds were ing. Across the 


| road ahead rabbits sx ied. Against the 

formless vacancy of sky the rounded shoulders 

| of the uplands became discernible. He took 

2 2 | notice of their direction. She was leading 


; him to the abandoned camp. 


& e ‘“‘Madame Varensky.” 
“T’m sorry. It was the only name I knew 


to call you. What do they usually—?”’ 
Y% cup butter 2 cups flour “ Anna.” 
¥% cup syrup or honey 3 teaspoons baking powder She came close like a child and stood gazing 
1 egg, beaten ¥4 teaspoon salt up at him. 
34 cup Hese diluted with 1 tablespoonful water He stooped and spoke gently. “You're a 

Mix butter and syrup or honey together and add beaten poser ae pag sao a : a 
egg. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together and add Sgn ’ 
to first mixture alternately with diluted Hese, Place 2 tice strange to me,” she said 
raisins or a date on top of each muffin and bake in greased He placed his hands on her shoulders. 
and floured gem pans about 25 minutes, in a moderate “There's something that I want you to 
oven. This makes 12 muffins. remember. If harm comes to either of us, 


This and many other recipes for delicious dishes at little se ee that it was only good that I 
intended. 


cost are contained in the Hese recipe booklet. You will be “Whatever you brought me would be good,” 
delighted to learn that HEBE can be used in almost every- she munnnred. 

thing you cook or bake. Use it as a cooking liquid—it “T wish it might be.” He tumbled the 
moistens, shortens and enriches. Use it constantly and you = sea aan Di Pagan 
will notice a decided improvement in your cooking—finer marcied, it decun’t lien being happiness. It 


flavor, better results. HeEBE never fails. wouldn’t be right that it should. It isn’t our 
‘ 3 ‘ fault that this has happened, but it will be, 
HeseE is made of pure skimmed milk evaporated to penis of dint 


double strength enriched with vegetable fat. It helps to “We shan’t misuse it.” 


balance the diet and adds food value to your cooking. _““There’s something else.” He groped after 
his words. “Before I came to you, I’d been 


Hess is sold by grocers everywhere. Order several cans foolish. There’s no sense in regretting; if 

and keep it handy for all your cooking. The Hess recipe ; —— eye — “r eee = pi 
. . ul 4 “4 Co he u 

booklet is free. Address 2205 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. ROE See 5 WES Tee Coen; TF 


can guess—” 
* THE HEBE COMPANY “And there’s one thing more. If your hus- 


She inclined her head. 
New York Seattle band comes back, promise me you'll forget.” 





She strained against him, so their lips were 
ee \ nearly touching. ‘Never.’ She spoke 
fiercely. And again, “Never. Though it’s 
You can make all years and you forget.” 
these with HeEpe His hands slipped from her shoulders, lower 
and lower, till his arms closed about her. 
Soup Purees “Rest,” he whispered, “if it’s only for a 
moment, poor, tired little one.” 
White Sauce for Vegetables, Through the ghostly twilight of the autumn 
Meats, Fish, Eggs dawn they entered the deserted camp. Before 
one of the hutments she halted and tapped. 
Escalloped Dishes She tapped again. There was no answer. 
Cautiously raising the latch, she peered into 
the room. Beckoning to him, she slipped 
across the threshold. 


ey 4 ‘ r 
420,COMPQUND ¢ rt Salad Dressings 
4yp TED SKIMM ESS 
VEGETABLE 


Biscuits, Hot Breads, Cakes 9 


(ONTaInS 7, 57, VEGETABLE FAT 
25.5% TOTAL SOLIDS i Pi 1 Puddi 

THE HEBE COMPANY anal tetas HE hut was empty. The floor was deep 

q one SA ° oy. . 

Pats: CHICAGO ~SEATE “ in dust. The’ ceiling was meshed with 


cobwebs. Nailed across the window, just as 
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the soldiers had left it, a dingy curtain hung. 
Striking a match, he held it above his head. 
At the far end he made out signs of occupancy. 
On a shelf was a loaf of bread and near by a 
pitcher. In a corner, spread on the bare 
boards for a bed, was a wrap. He stooped; 
it was Santa’s cloak of sables. 






















HE match went out. He turned. 
long has she been here?” 
“From the time she knew she was sus- 


“How 







ected.” 

“She knew she was suspected in Plymouth. 
What made her motor all across Englard to 
this?” He glanced round with pity and dis 
gust at the poverty-stricken forlornness. 

“She wanted to be near.” 

“What? It would be better to tell me.” 

“To the road out.” 

He lit a cigarette and considered. “So 
there are more people in it,” he said at last, 
“than just the few that I have met! It’s an 
organization. I might have guessed. There 
are the people who helped the little old lady 
to visit me undetected. There are the people 
who entered my room in my absence. There’s 
the foreign gentleman, who couldn’t speak 
English, who called for Santa in his car. But | 
if this hut is on the road out, why was she 
delaying?” 

“For you, perhaps.’ 

“But she was risking her freedom every 
second. Why for me, Anna?” 

Before he had given her time to answer, his 
mind had leaped to a new conjecture. ‘‘ What 
if she’s captured?” 

The woman at his side was speaking. ‘We 
heard no sound. She was armed. If they’d 
tried to take her, she’d have defended herself.” 

His thoughts came back. “Last night. 
Yes. If they’d taken her in the garden. But 
they might have known she would be armed. 
Perhaps they followed her. If they traced 
her to this hut, they might have waited till 
she was sleeping—”’ 

She shook her head. “It isn’t that. She’s 
grown tired of delaying. She’s gone by the 


road out.” 
He frowned. “That’s the second time 
you've used the phrase. Can’t you tell me } ee em 


plainly?’ 

“Tf it’s not too late, I'l] show you.” 

She darted out of the hut. When he joined ° 
her in the open, she was waiting impatiently With these extra-flavory oats 
to secure the door behind him. The moment 
it was fastened, she set off at a run. She . , ‘ 
raced like a boy, with none of a woman’s Serve the oat dish at its best. 
awkwardness. With an occasional backward This is the supreme food—almost the ideal food. As a body-builder, as a vim- 
glance up the long-deserted avenue of the food it holds a premier place. 
camp, she fled. At first he was content to Give it that fragrance and flavor which Nature confers on fine oats. 
follow for the pleasure he had in watching her. | Make it with Quaker Oats always. 
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She was so swift and young. She was like seg 5 : : 

a deer in her slenderness. Sudden eagerness | This brand is flaked trom queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
had transformed her. The hood had slipped | All the small grains are discarded—the puny, unripe and insipid. 

back to her shoulders; the wind of her going Thus millions of oat lovers, all the world over, have been won to this luscious flavor. 
fluttered in her hair. Countless people send overseas to get it. 





Outside the camp she bore to the left in a 
direction leading further afield. Over gorse 
and bracken, dew had flung a silver net. The 
turf was a tapestry sewn with jewels. Larks 


were springing up. The keen fragrance of 
seaweed mingled with the honeyed perfumes 
of the land. * Ua err a S 
He caught up with her. “Why?” he 
panted. 
_ She had no breath to waste in words. Turn- We get but ten pounds from a bushel 
ing on him a flushed and laughing face, she 
pointed ahead. 
_ Just short of the cliff-edge, where the sheer 
drop began, she sank to her knees, ciasping | 
her breast. While she recovered, he gazed | 
about him. He discovered no sign of the | 
thing she Was pursuing. The sea was blank- | 
eted in mist. Above the blurred horizon, the 
red eye of the sun stared at him. From the | 
toot of the cliff came the lapping of waves. | 
No other sound. | 
She had risen. He was about to speak. | 
She pressed a finger to her lips. Taking him | 





You have only to specify Quaker Oats to get it at any store. 
For the family’s sake, don’t forget. 












62 dishes for 30 cents 


The large package of Quaker Oats will serve 62 liberal dishes. 
The cost is but 30 cents. It contains 6,221 calories of nutriment, 
of which one-sixth is protein. It supplies 16 needed elements. 
This is the cream of the oats—the choicest part of the greatest 















food that grows. 





Packed in sealed round packages 
with removable cover 





: by the hand, she led him to the edge. 
At first, as he gazed down, he saw only the 
crumbling face of the chalk. 









Then he made 
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A Trial Bottle 


of the Most Wonderful Flavoring 
Extract You Ever Tasted 


To prove to the good women of this great land 
that Virginia Dare Extracts are a revelation in 
food flavoring, I will send a trial bottle prepaid for 
1oc to pay for postage and packing. ‘There is 
enough in this bottle to flavor six cakes or desserts. 
It will prove that the natural flavors of fruits, 
flowers, herbs and spices are contained in all their 
original freshness and purity in 


“Vinca Dare 


* 


Double-Strength 


EXTRACTS 


It will prove that half the quantity of a Virginia 
Dare Extract will give a better, richer flavor. It 
will prove that Virginia Dare Extracts will not cook 
out in hot desserts or freeze out in iced foods. 


It will prove to you the difference between natural and artifi- 
cial flavoring. With this trial bottle I will send my book 
“Flavoring Secrets’ which will open up so many new ideas 
in dessert-making that even the expert will be amazed. This 
is not a catch-penny offer but a real opportunity to learn 
something invaluable about improvements of old desserts and 
the creation of new desserts that are nothing short of wonderful. 


A Trial Bottle For You 
2S Baan 1a el bs ad a a ee Bares. 
Enclosed find 10c for which please send me a trial bottle of your wonderful | 
Virginia. Dare 150% Strength Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
Lemon Extract (state which), together with your book “Flavoring Secrets.” | 


ee ae ae vr Sabnes cise uabue | 

Address. SOC oka s vee ese ea | 

Grocer’s Name... .. 60.6600. ‘ | 

DEES Sones so ae 7 
Clip coupon above and mail it today to 


Virginia Dare 
Garrett & Company, Inc. 


10 Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| on board her. 





The Vanishing Point 


out a winding path descending; it seemed no 
broader than a track that a goat might follow. 

“What is it?” 

“Listen.” 

She dragged excitedly on his arm. 

Distinctly, above the lapping of waves, he 
heard the click of oars working in oar-locks. 
Beneath the fog a vessel was hiding. It had 
dropped a boat which was pulling toward the 
land. 

“The road out,” she whispered. 

“But Santa—” 

She nodded... “It’s not so difficult as it 
looks. It was used by smugglers. We use 
it—” ° 

She broke off. Oars were being shipped. 
The prow grounded. There was a muttering 
of men’s voices. Some sort of discussion. A 
pause. Then oars were put out again. The 
rowing recommenced, growing fainter and 
fainter. 


Io 


GONE!” 


She pressed against him in her glad- 
ness. 

Seeing the relief in her eyes, he questioned, 
“What does this mean to you, Anna?” 

“Safety.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Freedom, perhaps.” 

“You mean you think that Santa had 
received word of your husband and that that 
was why—?” 

“T don’t want to think or mean; I only 
want to feel. It’s as though I’d been living 
in a prison and the door had been flung wide. 
I wasn’t one of them. They condemned me. 
In their hearts they despised me. I was too 
weak. I couldn’t bear their cross.” She 
clenched her hands against her cheeks till 
the knuckles showed white. ‘“What’s the 
good of being crucified? It’s so much better 
to live and be glad for people.” 

“And Santa,” he asked, “where she’s going, 
what will happen to her?” 

She raised her face. “Pain. She'll be 
hounded and hunted. She’s getting too well 
known. Prince Rogovich thought he recog- 
nized her. She'll be always escaping, rushing 
from hiding to hiding, till one day— To 
have been loved so much and to be pushed out 
of life—”’ 

Behind the mist they heard the creak of 
ropes running over pulleys. A gasoline engine 
was started. For an instant the shadow of 
a trawler loomed through the wall of opaque- 
ness. The tiller was thrust over. She 
vanished. They stood very silently, listening 
and watching. In imagination Hindwood fol- 
lowed the vessel’s course. It was not of the 
vessel that he was thinking, but of the woman 
“To have been loved so much 
and to be pushed out of life—” If he had had 
the chance, what could he have done for 
her? She had fascinated him; he had not 
loved her. She was past reclaiming. Love 
with a woman of her kind would have meant 
passion—nothing more. A fierce flame, self- 
consuming! A slow degrading of an emotion 
that was fine! Yet he was filled with pity 
and unreasoning remorse. Some day her 
enemies would overtake her—good, respectable 
men like Major Cleasby; the good men who 
by the injustice of their prejudices had made 
her what she was. 

“Tt’s a chapter ended,” he said quietly. 

Slipping his arm through hers, as though 
she already belonged to him, he was turning 
inland towards the peace of the rolling coun- 
try, when his step was arrested. He caught 
the sound of labored breathing and the rattle 
of sliding chalk. Hands groped above the 
edge of the cliff, searching for a holding. 
They were followed by the head and shoulders 
of a man with a face intensely white, in which 
a pair of pale green eyes smoldered. Lower 
down and out of sight a woman spoke. The - 





| voice was Santa’s. 


(To be continued) 









Second ‘Choice 


(Continued from page 32) 


“But, Inga, why do you take all your 
things, just to see your mother?” she said, 
eveing the straw suit-case and the large 
bundle which contained all Inga’s worldly 
possessions. ; ‘ ; . 

Inga, looking shockingly unservantlike in 
her green suit and white-topped, dirty shoes, 
smiled sagely under her pink hat. She went 
away without remark; Ellen laughed philoso- 
phically. Le? d 

“J think she’ll turn up,” Mrs. Cutting said 
reassuringly. 

“Now, mother dearest, you won’t overdo 
and get tired?” Ellen begged, one strong, 
young arm about the broad figure. 

“ «J was thinking I might order some gro- 
ceries in—?” the older woman questioned. 

“Well, you see, that’s the annoying thing! 
They didn’t get their checks at the office yester- 
day, and Otis was short, paying two months’ 
rent in advance and everything—rugs cleaned, 
and all that!” Ellen explained. “He told me 
he’d just as soon draw it from the bank, but it 
seemed so unnecessary. So he’s to meet us at 
the house at twelve and bring me some money, 
and we'll all have a pick-up meal then. The 
movers said they would have us all in at eleven, 
but I believe I'll telephone them,’ Ellen 
mused, doubtfully. “I can’t understand why 
they don’t _” 


HE smiled farewell at the three dear faces, 

but her own face was sober as she walked 
back to the house. The postman arrived. Ellen 
recognized in the Guaranty Trust Company’s 
envelop the arrival of her mother’s monthly 
check—five minutes too late to be of use! The 
postman wrote down the new address: Ellen 
said they would miss him. Something in his 
jaunty reply made her wonder if he expected a 
tip in farewell. She went into the house un- 
comfortably thinking about it. 

Nothing to do but wait. Ellen found a 
lemon on the sink, and after a look about the 
empty hooks and drawers cut it open with an 
abandoned dustpan. She was cleaning her 
grimed hands with it in cold water when the 
movers arrived at eleven. 

Uproar set in. They shouted,  perspired, 
came and went. The furniture, set about the 
sidewalk, looked unspeakably shabby and 
forlorn. The ice-cream freezer, standing 
between the stained and chipped enamel of the 
wicker crib and the drop-leaf mahogany hall 
table, looked as aristocratic as either. 

Bright sunlight flashed from the mirrors into 
the faces of interested passers-by. The day 
was still, warm, perfumed with spring leaves 
and blossoms. Ellen began to feel very hungry. 
A cup of tea! But both stoves had long been 
grimily and sootily disconnected. The kitchen 
was simply wreckage. 

_ “Don’t you eat lunch?” she asked the red- 
faced man who was always shouting facetious 
things at the others for her benefit. 

They’d get the loads packed first, he 
answered heartily. Get something on the 
way to the other house. He took off his oily 
cap and from a piece of paper stuck within it 
read the Westmarket Street address carefully 
to her. Ellen again wandered away, pondering 
upon tips. There were five men here. Would 
they all expect tips? 

At twenty minutes past twelve Otis arrived, 
hot and angry. Her complacent mood van- 
ished before his first glance. 

“Ellen, what’s the trouble? Thought you 
Were going to meet me at the new house?” 

“Well, you can Her fire rose 
quickly in answer to his own. “They didn’t 
get here until eleven!” she explained, hurt. 

Otis was instantly rude to the red-headed 
one, who had been so nice. The red-headed 
one promptly retaliated. 

_ “I thought you were to meet me. I thought 
It was all understood,” Otis reproached her 
when they were alone in the kitchen. “You 
Were to have the gas turned on and get some 


so 





The Royal Baking Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE— Who would believe such delicious hot breads could be made 
so easily and quickly! It will pay you to watch the magazines for this service to users 


of Royal Baking Powder. 


Here the Royal Educational Department gives concisely 


much valuable information, saving you time and money. On these pages you will find 
tested short cuts, new recipes, and many useful suggestions which are proving so 


helpful to the busy housekeeper. 





OLLS called “Little Royal Dinner Loaves” abroad and closely resem- 
bling yeast rolls, but taking one-tenth the time to make—the popular 
Butter Cake, too, ten minutes from mixing bowl to table, and both made 
from plain biscuit dough! Witha slightly different way of handling the same 
dough you can easily make them. “Light and little handling” is the rule for 
biscuits, but do not be afraid to knead the dough for rolls. Shape rolls 
into even, smooth pieces in any desired form, place on a baking sheet, or 


in muffin or gem pans, and let them 
rise in a warm place, just as you do 
for yeast rolls, only for about half the 
time, and then bake quickly. We have 
made hundreds of these rolls— 


Piping Hot! 
Crisp and Buttered! 


they are truly delicious—the kind you can- 
not buy. 

Baking too makes such a difference. Biscuit 
dough baked on a griddle, or iron frying pan. 
or even on an electric plate on the table, will 
give you light feathery butter cakes or “oven- 
less bread.” Use muffin rings or biscuit cutter 
if you like, though shaping with the hands is 
all that is necessary; bake slowly until puffed 
way up and then turn and bake on the other 
side—ten minutes is ample. Split and butter 
while hot and serve immediately. 





It is a satisfaction to butter a piece of corn 
bread that doesn’t crumble. Try this delicious 
recipe for breakfast. It will be awelcome and 
wholesome change. Muffins, too, are always 
popular, but give your family “good” muffins 
with crispy crusts and feathery insides, with- 
out “tunnels.” Do not always make them with 
ordinary white flour—try part graham, gluten, 
tice or corn for variety. Long beating of the 
batter becomes unnecessary when Royal is 
used and quick baking improves the muffin. 
Do not place the muffin pan too near the 
bottom of the oven but pit on a shelf where 
the heat is more uniform. 

Did you ever taste those delicious sticky 
and famous Philadelphia Cinnamon Buns? Do 
you want to know how to make them easily 
and quickly? Then send for the New Royal 
Cook Book and special sheet of Breakfast 
Breads. They are Free. Address— 


% Royal Educational Department 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
129 William St., New York 


oven 20 minutes 
after mixing! 
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Rolls ready for the 
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This is the fourth of the Royal Baking Service 


Corn Bread 


1 cup corn meal 

1 cup flour 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1% cups milk 

2 tablespoons melted shortening 

1 egg 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; add milk, 

shortening and beaten egg; beat well and 
pour into greased shallow pan. Bake in hot 
oven about 25 minutes. 


Biscuits, Rolls, or Butter Cakes 


2 cups flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

1 tablespoon shortening 

34 cup mi 

Sift together flour, salt and baking powder; 

rub in shortening; add milk, and mix lightly 
tosmooth dough; turn out on floured board. 


Biscuits —roll or pat out lightly, cut with 
biscuit cutter and bake in hot oven 12 to 15 
minutes, or without rolling drop with spoon 
on greased baking sheet and bake as above. 


Rolls— knead well to make smooth. Cut 
dough into small pieces to make rolls about 
4'4 inches long by two inches wide. Form 
each into smooth roll with square ends. 
Place on greased pans far apart and stand in 
warm place 20 minutes; brush with butter, 
and bake in very hot oven 10 minutes; brush 
again with butter. Bake 5 minutes and serve 
hot —or after kneading cut into small.equal 
pieces, roll in floured hands, let rise, and 
bake in muffin tins as above; or divide into 
smaller pieces rolled into balls, place three in 
each muffin tin, let tise, and bake as above 
for Clover Leaf Rolls. 


Butter Cakes —after mixing to smooth 
dough divide into pieces of equal size; shape 
lightly with floured hands and bake on 
greased griddle, iron frying pan or electric 
plate; allow to brown on bottom, rise well, 
and then turn, baking on other side until 
brown and thoroughly cooked; or bake as 
above in greased mufhin rings; or, instead of 
shaping in hands, pat out on floured board, 
cut with biscuit cutter, and bake as above. 
Split while hot, butter, and serve immediately. 


“Butter Cakes” or 
“ovenless 


bread” 
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HERE’S a wonderful new way 

of making money at home—a 
modern, up-to-date method that 
will appeal toevery woman. How 
often have you felt the desire to be 
financially independent—to have 
an income of your own to do with 
as you want. Howoften have you 
wanted a new dress for some 


| The School of Modern Dress 
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its Wonderful 


| Learn how you can get our Free 

i 1 materials and trimmings with which 

t| to make six pretty and _ serviceable 
garments. How you get also 
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Dainty, indeed, 
is this envelope 
chemise 





Just the kind of 
pretty blouse you 
love to wear 


You'll enjoy making 
this charming collar- 
and-cuff set 


School. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MODERN DRE 


821 JEFFERSON ST. 


School of Modern Dress, 


offers you these opportunities. 
out expense or obligation to you it 
invites you to fill in and 
coupon below for full information of 
Introductory Offer. 


a beautiful Oriental 
Sewing Basket filled 
with sewing equip- 
ment and a valuable 
dress and skirt form. 

We believe this to 
be the most wonder- 
ful offer ever made 
by any School. No 
woman should miss 
getting full informa- 
tion about it. 
absolutely free and 
places you under 
no obligation. 


The six garments pic- 
tured here are made 
from the materials fur- 
nished Free 
Write at once 
for full information how 
you can get this mate- 
rial and also the other 
gifts shown below. 


special occasion but had to deny 
yourself because of the expense. 
Consider then how satisfactory 
it would be for you to have a way 
to make from $25 to $50 a week 
in your own home—and in ad- 
dition to have all the pretty, 
stylish clothes you want for only 
the bare cost of the materials. 


With- 
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One can't have 
too many of these 
handy aprons 
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BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Dept. 152, 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost 
Introductory Offer and how 


Name 


Addres: 


City eM Act og ty oe 
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PESO: State. 


NC 


DoYou Want to Make $25 to $50 
a Week In Your Own Home 





A house-dress 
as neatas iti 
practical 





1 delightful after- 
cen daha for 
Special occasions 


 - 


or obligation you may send me full information about your Special 
I can make $25 to $50 a week at home. 
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food in! I was just there. Your mother and 
the girls are there—they’ve had no luinch! 
You—-you just knock the ground from under 
me when you fail me this way.” 

“Otis, will you kindly tell me what I could 
do?’ 

“Well, perhaps you couldn’t—” Histone was 
pens. She knew he was hungry. “You'd 

etter come with me, and get something to 
eat, and leave them to finish this up,” he 
arranged hastily. ‘ Been down cellar?” 

“No, but they have.” 

Otis rushed down to the cellar, came up 
hurriedly. ‘Say, there’s a big box of pots and 
china and so on, down cellar!” he announced 
to the movers. 

They stopped short with the dissembled 
piano, looked doubtfully at each other, shook 
their heads. 

“You oughter told me that, lady,” said the 
fickle red-headed one reproachfully. 

“Come on, we'll get lunch!” Otis urged her, 
when the men had clumped downstairs in a 
body. -. 

“But, ( tis, if they can’t get it in!” 

“They'll get it in, all right,” he reassured 
her comfortably. ‘Now, we’ll get a taxi, and 
go straight to the gas company, and get that 
off our minds! Then we'll get mother and the 
girls, and go to one of those oyster places near 
Westmarket Street, and get some coffee and 
oysters. ‘Does that sound good? And then 
you can send your grocery order—”’ 

“Don’t forget to give me some money, Otis! 
Had Inga turned up?” 

“T’ll give it to you now. No, but she will. I 
don’t think this is going to be a hard move, at 
all. Your mother is pleased with the place.” 

Ellen laughed happily as she scrambled into 
the taxi. This was action at last! 

“What is it?’ she asked anxiously, as 
simultaneously with her discovery that it was 
twenty-five minutes to one, the taxi stopped. 

It was nothing—the driver opened the 
engine hood. Nope, they were all right. They 
were off again. Had they better stop at the 
gas company’s office? Otis thought they had. 

“My poor, starving babies!” Ellen mur- 
mured, following him into the clean, wide, 
deliciously-cool and orderly -office. Informa- 
tion—Rebates—Bills—this was the wrong 
man, this was the right man. 

Complications again. The house in West- 
market Street was not piped for gas. Ellen 
denied this eagerly, had seen the pipe in the 
kitchen. 

“Yes, madam,” explained the man with the 
sharp yellow pencil patiently. “But we've 
got to take you up with the main.” 

Ellen glanced at Otis. Would that be ex 
pensive? 

No charge at all. It could be done this week. 
The man with the pencil was obliging: sug- 
gested that they use their coal stove for a few 
days. 

Ellen angered Otis by the simplicity with 
which she explained that they had sold their 
coal stove because the kitchen in the new 
house was so pleasant and big that she meant 
to make a sort of dining-ell, with white furni- 
ture, in the east window. 


E was frankly cross when they returned to 
the taxi, but these blank walls brought out 
what was best in Ellen. He was to leave her; 
the furniture would arrive all right; they 
would manage somehow; she would buy a 
kerosene stove if necessary; it would all turn 
out right. Otis must grab a sandwich some- 
where and get home that afternoon as soon as 
he could. 
“It'll take them a month to get that gas- 
pipe in!” said Otis despairingly. eer 
“No, it won’t, now. Just be patient!” his 
wife answered, conscious that heat and hunger 
and fatigue had started a headache, and long- 
ing only to pay this stupid man the two dollars 
and ten cents for his wretched car, and get on a 
Westmarket trolley, and get to her mother and 
children. 
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“You'll kill yourself,’ Otis said, sulky, 
discouraged, affectionately concerned. “And 
then I’ll have myself to blame for the rest of 
 life!”’ 
iit No, I won’t!” she answered bravely from 
» top of the trolley. 
yy the glare of the bright day and the 
brazen jarring of the gong made her feel that 
her head would split. She stumbled to a 
wicker seat. The woman next to her had a 
pound of coffee in a paper package; Ellen 
caught the delicious smell. She felt a 
lifetime away from comfort and food, rest 
and order. 


OTs was later than he had expected, getting 
to the new house, that night, after all. He 
approached it somewhat timidly. Quarter to 
five o'clock, and he had hoped to be able to 
help Ellen with all the hardest beginnings of 
getting in! 

What did rich people do when they moved? 
Went to hotels, of course, or to Bermuda or 
Florida. 

“Hoo-hoo, Daddy! Come in here and see 
how nice we are!”’ It was Ellen’s voice, such a 
heartening, gay, delightful voice! 

Otis’ spirits took a sudden upward leap. He 
sprang through the scattered boxes and crates 
and upturned chairs of the wide, old-fashioned 
hall and found her in the dining-room. 

“Say—you—are—a—wonder!” said Otis 
Livermore, looking about him, and at his wife, 
and beyond her into the big parlor. “Say, it 
isn’t going to be so bad!” he commented, a 
little unsure of her mood. 

“It’s going to be perfectly—sweet!” his wife 
answered, dropping into a chair, and waving a 
tack-hammer as she spoke. “Of course you 
don’t get any idea of the drawing-room yet, 
but mother and I held the curtains up—we 
couldn’t wait—and they are perfect! And 
look how the sunlight comes in through those 
long windows, Otis. Isn’t that lovely? Sort 
of old-fashioned and hoop-skirty? The chairs 
always crowded the old house, you know, but 
they just fit in there.” 

He sat down, wiped his forehead, fitted Patsy 
in between knee and shoulder. 

“Say, you are wonders!” he said thank- 
fully, admiringly. “I feel terribly about not 
coming home sooner, but I had to go lock the 
old house.” 

“Tt didn’t matter. I got this colored woman 
and her husband, and we got beds up—of 
course, we’ve done practically nothing, but we 
can take our time now. And the men are 
actually digging in the street. Of course, that’s 
the way things ought to be done, but since the 
war one doesn’t expect anything! Things are 
much cheaper here in the markets, Otis. 
Mother and I strolled over to them before the 
loads came. You'd be surprised! Of course, 
shall miss the second bathroom. But 
there’s that washroom at the back. I believe 
we could put a bath in there, paying only 
thirty-seven dollars rent, you know.” 

“It’s darned easy to get to,” Otis said. “I 
got on a Westmarket car today at ten minutes 
to twelve, and I was here at seven minutes 
alter! What about the stove?”’ 

_ “Well, you'll die,” said Ellen, “but there’s a 
little laundry stove in the laundry, and I’m 
going to have that connected tomorrow—or 
she said if her husband came in she’d send him 
to connect it tonight, didn’t she, mother? And | 


we 








meanwhile—look! 

\ little fire of wood and papers and small | 
rubbish was burning in the old-fashioned coal- | 
grate in the dining-room, and now Ellen drew 
irom it a big, covered sauce-pan. A delicious 
odor drifted into the room. 
_“This is your dinner. It’s stew—it’s been 
simmering here since three!” Ellen said 
trumphantly. “We’re going to have a great 
many expenses, moving in, and there’s no sense 
In your spending six and eight dollars every 
night for our dinners. We have fresh milk, and 
colfee, and a cake—”’ 

“Isn’t she the greatest!” said Mrs. Cutting. 


And Otis could only agree, grinning, that 
ane was 
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“At three o’clock 
we have a date” 


“Q(.XHILDREN get hungry in mid-afternoon, and that is the time when some 
sweets too often get in their bad work. But we have solved the problem in 
our household. At three o’clock we hav2 A DATE. 

“The Arab youngsters, you know, have about the finest teeth in the world. 
The date is meat and sweet and medicine for them, all combined. 

‘** So we have a plate of Dromepary Dates on the table at every meal, and in 
mid-afternoon and at bed-time we treat ourselves to another little package of good 
health. We have a date.” 

Wealthy Americans returning from the Orient have introduced the date to society. 

And now in homes of distinction you will find a silver dish of DromepAry Dares. 

America is learning the lesson that nature began teaching men and women 
thousands of years ago—that health, good complexion, good teeth and a good 
night’s sleep are all helped by the luscious date. 
































SEND for the FREE DROMEDARY BOOKLET “One Hundred Delighis."’ It tells how 
DROMEDARY CocOANUT, DROMEDARY TAPIOCA and DROMEDARY DATES can bring 
to the commonest dishes a touch of tropical elegance. Address Department 18. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, 375 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


* Dromedary . 
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DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 
Tapioca that is ready in an in 
stant; Cocoanut that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; GOLDEN Dates 
from the Garden of Eden. 

















In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Original Transparent Ovenware 
Many women have started their Pyrex collection with the “Pyrex 5”—the 
essential dishes for every home, each dish being carefully selected for 
kitchen utility and table beauty. 


But no matter how many Pyrex dishes you may have, you will find many 
others in the 50 new designs which greatly extend the advantage of 


oven cooking and table serving. Ask your dealer to show them to you. | 
| go for bread with you?” Ellen asked, leading 
| them down. 


Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 
Pyrex is a welcome gift at any season. 


The Pyrex 5 This trade 


The essential dishes mark isa 
guarantee 
of genuine 
Pyrex ware 


torevery home 
Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Originators and Patentees of Transparent 
Ovenware 


701 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N.Y. 
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They led him about from discovery to dis. 
covery. He began to express a feverish 
eagerness to take off coat and help. 

“We found that check!” he said suddenly. 

“Otis Livermore!” ; 

“Yep. It had caught on the top of the 
partition between Redding’s desk and the next 
desk. He and some of the fellows throw them 
over, sometimes. The janitor found it. [ for- 
got to tell you!” 

“T knew they would!” Ellen said, magnif. 
cently scornful, and when he asked if by any 
chance Inga had come back, she answered 
quietly that of course she had. 

“Red and I had quite a talk this afternoon,” 


| Otis added presently. “It gave me something 


to think about, too.” 

But Ellen was not listening. She wanted 
to show him how exactly mother’s bed fitted 
its alcove, and that the wideness of the back 
porch would allow the little girls room for a 
table and chairs, even beds, if they wanted to 


| try it. 


And would he go get a loaf of graham bread? 
The grocer had not had it, but there was a 
lovely bakery in the middle of the block. No, 


| Ellen thought he had better not wait for the 
| little girls. All right, all right, they could go— 


they could go! They had been very good all 
day, and if mother could find them anything 


| half-clean to wear, they might go. 


She led them into the new bedroom, the 
sparkling, clean windows pierced by shafts of 
pleasant spring light from the slowly-sinking 
sun. It seemed enormous, after the compact, 
modern little house they had left today. But 
it already looked home-like, Ellen thought, and 
to the chattering children it was already 
“mother’s room.” She debated wildly. 
Where were their clean aprons? 

Not in that trunk—not in that trunk. 
Ellen dropped upon her knees before her 
bureau, tore open the lower drawer, felt for the 
rustle of tissue-paper. 

Just to please Otis she would put them into 
their new frocks, the delicious, demure, soft, 
dark-blue linens Aunt Mollie had made them. 
White socks—a touch of the brush to the dark 
curls and the thick, fair mane—the wide, dark 
beaver hats pressed over blue eyes and black, 
and they were ready. 

“Daddy, do these girls look nice enough to 


The father’s face lighted as if by sunshine. 


| “Well, say—say/” he stammered. “Say, 
| where’d we get these outfits?”’ he asked, with 


a look for his wife nothing short of fatuous in 
its pride. 
He walked off into the streaming sunshine, a 


| little girl in each hand. She and her mother 


watched them go; then Ellen began to set the 
table. ; } 

“Well, we’re in!” she said with a thankful 
sigh. 


“That’s the main thing,’ Mrs. Cutting, 


| covering shelves with white paper, brisk and 


strong at sixty, answered comfortably. “With 
the girls growing up and having their friends in, 


| the extra sitting-room is going to come in very 
| well!’’ she added. “I don’t know where you 


get your strength from, Ellen; you ought to be 
worn out!” 

Ellen came behind her, locked her arms 
about the broad figure, and laid her cheek 
against her mother’s shoulder. 

“So nice to have you with us, Mummy: it 
seems to make everything so much easier. 
she said. 


LATER they sat on the steps. The blue 
linens should long before have been back 
in their tissue-paper and their wearers sound 
asleep, but the occasion was a happy, irregular 
one, and when the ridiculous picnic supper was 
over, every one was too tired to unpack, and 
yet willing to prolong the happy hour. ; 

“ Mrs. Cutting rocked and dozed in the dim 
ness of the porch. Ellen had the upper step, 
Margaret beside her. Otis sat below her, with 
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Patsy drowsy in his lap. The spring day was 
over, but the air was still warm, and twilight 
lingered on indefinitely in the pleasant and | 
uni umiliar street. 

“We shall be quite sheltered here all sum- 
mer, Otis. The house facing sideways really 
gives us a good deal of privacy!” 

“T th cast of that!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem such a terrible neighbor- 
hood. That nice woman in the grocery told 
me that people were really beginning to restore 
these old brick houses now. I don’t believe 
it'll retrograde.” 

“J shouldn’t wonder!” 


THERE was silence again for a while. Then 


Ellen asked, quite as naturally as if he had | 


just mentioned the subject, 
“W hat did Redding say that interested 
you?” 
“ “Qh? Oh, yes. Well, I don’t know how I 
feel about it. I thought I’d talk to you. Red 
says that old Baker retires next year, and 
there'll be a general shift, and he wants to go 
into business for himself and wants me to go 
with him!” 
“Otis!” 
“Well, what do you think!” 
“Oh, I don’t know what I think! 


” 


But she 


was tremendously excited. “Just as you and 
poor Paul planned, before he died,” she mused 
“Well,” she added hardily, “you designed 


every inch of the Sterling Building, and you 
did practically all the Olympic Club.” 

“That’s what Red says.” 

“Oh, dearest, it would make up for that 
bitter disappointment about Paul, last year. 

“It would—well, I bet it’ll work out!” 

“Otis,” said his wife, after a dreaming 
silence, “wouldn’t it be remarkable, some day, 
if we remembered sitting here on the steps, and 
talking about—about Redding and Livermore, 
Architects!” 

“Livermore and Redding, Red says,” her 
husband answered with a grin. “He puts up 
two-thirds of the money, about four thousand. 
But he says I put up the brains.” 

“But is it so serious?” She was impressed. 


“You bet your life it’s serious! No, I’d | 


rather have tried it with Paul,” Otis said 
thoughtfully. “But I’m not sure but what 
Red is the better business man.” 

Mrs. Livermore mused silently for awhile. 
Upon her charming face a smile ‘deepened 
slowly. “Darling, I’m so proud of you!” 
she burst out suddenly. 

“If we do it—and we may not—you can 
thank yourself,” said Otis. “I certainly 
wouldn't try it if we were taking money out of 
the bank for rent every month. But I can 
swing this place.” 

“The window-box house,” said Ellen after a 
silence, convincedly, for the first of one hun- 
dred times, “would have been idiotic—I see 
that.’ 

\fter a while she murmured: “This child is 
asleep!” 

“This one, too,” he said. And in an under- 
tone he could say at last: “Did you ever sce 
them look so gorgeous as they did today in 
those blue dresses? There was a regular riot 
in the bakery—people turned in the street to 
look at them.” 

“Darlings!” Ellen breathed against the 
fair little he ad that was so heavy against her 
shoulder. “IT wonder what we ever did to have 
such children. I remember thinking that 
Margaret was the most wonderful child that 
ever was born, but in some ways Patsy’s so 
loving—and so winning F : 

“Remen iber being just a mite disappointed 
When the doctor said it w: is another girl?’ 

Be Don't 1 remind me of it,”’ Ellen said soberly. 

I remember the excitement, and no nurse, and 
me doctor there only five minutes. But from 
the minute I saw that dark little head, she was 
my Patsy-h; "ea and I wouldn’t change one of 
her curls lor ten boys!’ 

“Lord, I feel sometimes that we never 
Wanted a boy, My little girls—I don’t know, | 


DBordens 


EVAPORATED 


Pure country milk with the cream left in 





» 


URE sweet milk! Rich as 

only good country milk 

can be. Creamy as regular 
cream—and almost as good. 


You can get this kind of milk 
wherever you live. It comes in 
sealed cans labeled Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk. The name 
Borden’s has become the na- 
tional standard of pure milk. 
Milk is the essential ingredient in 
all your food. You can depend on 


the quality of this necessary factor 
if you get Borden’s. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building New York 


Want to join 


The dues are 25 cents. 
There are no other 
charges. You receive 
the Borden Recipe 
Book with loose-leaf 
pages of prize recipes. 
Watch for the announce. 


ment of our new recipe 
contest next month. 
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The Iron Food 
. for Vitality 
tp Had Your [ron Today? 


me 






Keep him happy, healthy 
and successful with vital 
iron. Raisins contain it. 


Renew His 
Energy—with this Dessert | 


ULL of tender, juicy, luscious, thin-skinned Sun-Maid | 
Raisins—this pie is the favorite of millions. Light, tender, | 
flaky pastry; and a rich juice forming a delicious sauce. *" 


delightful morsel fairly melting in the mouth. 
Let your husband try it. Hear what he says. 


But even better than its flavor is the good that comes from | 
this dessert. 








The raisins furnish food-iron in its most as- | 
similable form. Often food-iron is the one lack Raisin Pie | 
that keeps thousands under par. 2 cups Sun-Maid Raisins 

Men need but a small bit of iron daily, yet 1 roman acini 
that need is vital. They are happy, alert, virile 2 t#biespoontuls cornstarch 


2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice | 
and successful only when they have that vital sees Seek pee rind 
iron. 7 tablewte jonful grated orange rind 
A pie like this is the very best dessert because een eee 
it furnishes energy as well as iron—raisins sup- 
ply also 1560 calories of practically pre-digested 


energizing nutriment per pound. 


Cook raisins in boiling water for 
5 minutes, pour into it sugar and 
cornstarch which have been mixed. 
Ccok until thick, remove from fire 
and add other ingredients. Bake 
between two crusts. Walnuts may 
be omitted if desired. 

All measurements for this recipe 
are level. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins, made from 
California’s finest table grapes. Taste the luscious 
foods they make. 

Seeded, blue package, (seeds removed) best for 
pie and bread; Seedless, red package, (grown with 
out seeds) best for stewing; Clusters (on the stem) 


Men are grateful for those dinners that take 
the tired feeling away. And this pie does that. 





Raisins are 30% cheaper than formerly—see 
that you get plenty in your foods. 


We've compiled 100 tested recipes in a valuable 
free book which we'll send to any woman or®request. 
Simply mail the coupon and get them by first mail. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-402, Fresno, CALIFORNIA 
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| CUTPTHIS OUT AND 2EN OD IT 





| California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. A-402, Fresno, California. 





l 

CALIFORNIA, | Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” | 
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Blue Package, Seeded Raisins, I. State | 
: 4 


best for pile and bread 
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Second Choice 


as they trotted along beside me @onight, thoy 
were so—so sweet, somehow. Boys go to 
girls’ houses, but girls make a home—they make 
their own circle.” i 

“The truth is, human beings don’t know 
what they want,” Ellen summarized. She 
kissed the blonde head. “TI thought I wanted 
to marry Lew Hungerford!” she said, laughing 
softly. 

“You bet your life you did, and for five or 
six years, too!”’ her husband reminded her, 

“Two or three years, dear! It was one part 
Lew, and three parts the money and the house 
and the motor-car!”’ Ellen countered. “Not 
that it mattered to you, engaged to Cora 
Hackett!” she added neatly. 

Her husband chuckled heartily in the dusk, 
“Lord, how crazy I was about that woman!” he 
mused. “She was a beauty, too. Oh, yes, 
she was! She’s married again, by the way, 
I saw her brother. He tells me that both 
she and Yates have married again. She’s in 
France.” 

“And where do you suppose the little Yates 
boy is?” 


“T don’t know—in school somewhere. She 
has no use for a boy of ten.” 
“Poor, little, lonely fellow! Otis, think 


what they miss, not loving him, and taking him 
to circuses, and tucking him up at night!” 

“Think if it was our Margaret, in boarding- 
school!” 

“Oh, don’t!” Ellen shuddered against the 
heavy, little body. ‘We must carry them in!” 
she said. 

“Tn three minutes. But we'll be young only 
once, Ellen, and they’ll be little only once. 
It’s so pleasant, sitting here,”’ the man pleaded 
boyishly, shifting the sleeping baby lovingly. 
“I’m dog-tired, I’m going right to bed, but I 
love to sit here and talk about what we want 
to do to the house, and the girls, and going into 
business with old Red, and—I don’t know— 
the things we might have done and didn’t do.” 
“T WOULDN’T walk across the street, now, 

to talk to poor old Lew Hungerford!”’ Ellen 
said thoughtfully. ‘My dear—the plans we’ve 
made, the worries and the successes, and the 
day Margaret was born—”’ she added tenderly, 
her hand upon his thick brown hair. “I 
wouldn’t give up one of them for anything in 
the world!” 

“You-you kind of think you’d have me 
again, Ellen?” her husband asked, youthfully 
and a little gruffly, as he drew the caressing 
hand down to his lips and kissed the tired, 
slender fingers. 

“T kind of think,” she answered, in her deep 
humorous voice that was shot with rifts of real 
feeling, “I kind of think that if I was Ellen 
Cutting again, keeping books for Baker and 
Barnard, Architects, and if I could do what I 
pleased, that I’d marry the same man again, 
and have my oldest child Margaret, and my 
next one Patricia, and that exactly ten years 
later I’d move to the southeast corner of West- 
market and Wheeler Streets!” 

Her voice shook, and the fingers she had 
laid over his eyes were suddenly wet. ‘They 
both laughed awkwardly and a little shakily. 

And then it was time to go into the house 
and lock doors, and put the children to bed, 
with Margaret’s inevitable drink, and_ th 
pinning of blanket over restless Patsy, and 
time to wind the clock and peep in upon 
mother for good-night, and speak to Inga, who 
was eternally astonished by the thought o! 
breakfast, and for Otis to brush his shoes, and 
Ellen her masses of dark hair. It was time for 
the Livermores—quite ordinary young Ameri- 
cans in a quite ordinary street—to settle down 
in the new home for the night. 


“Something to Remember,” 


anew short story by Jay Gelzer to ap- 
pear next month, will bear out its title 
and give you something to think of 
in the days after you have read it 








The Boat on the Stream 


(Continued from page 18) 


Bunks flanked each corridor, and here and 
there bluish dots of light stood out against the 
darkness, marking cots where opium dreamers 
were rolling black, gummy balls in the flame. 

Down another flight of stairs, and there, 
at the end of a dimly-lighted passage, he came 
to an iron-barred door before which a drowsy 
Oriental squatted on his heels, smoking a long- 
stemmed pipe. 

“The new girl, is she within?” Yen Hao 
asked bruskly, as if with authority. 

The watcher blinked and nodded. 

“Tt is the honorable master’s wish that I 
bring her to his room above the store.” Yen 
Hao’s heart was beating in tumult against his 
breast. 

But the man found nothing untoward in the 
command. He rose lazily and, with a key that 
made shrieking noises in the gloom, flung open 
the tiny, earth-walled room. Ta Wai was 
crouching against the wall, small and trem- 
bling, and as Yen Hao went toward her, veiled 
into obscurity by the heavy shadows, she 
screamed chokingly, then fell to coughing. 

He leaned over her, shaking her with simu- 
lated roughness. 

“Come with me,” he commanded, and then, 
with his lips close to her ear, whispered his 
name. 


HE reaction of relief left her faint and yield- 

ing. She went with him dumbly, only the 
trembling of her frail body betraying her agita- 
tion. The guard, stupid with the foul air, 
locked the door behind them and squatted on 
his heels once more. No one spoke to them as 
they climbed the dim stairs and threaded the 
smoke-stenched passages. 

Such a little time it seemed—yet such an 
eternity! The two stood in the murky alley in 
the clean air of night, trembling together, and 
Ta Wai was crying softly like a small and 
sleepy child. 

“Hush, lily maid,” Yen Hao begged of her 
in an agony of fear. “We must go quickly to 
the house of your reverend mother, for they will 
discover the trick soon. The danger is not yet 
vast. Keep a courageous heart, little blossom. 
All shall yet be well.” 

Ta Wai, choking back her sobs and coughing 
jerkily at intervals, clung to his arm, as they 
turned into the narrow, black alleyways that 
ran in sinister lines of darkness through China- 
town’s crooked streets. It was well that Yen 
Hao in his youthful days had taken refuge in 
these odorous passageways, for now he went 
quickly, with assured step, toward the humble 
dwelling of the Su Lai Sen, and the child wo- 
man with her disheveled hair and torn gar- 
ments clutched at his arm as if safety lay in the 
very touch. 

They climbed the dark stairs softly, Yen 
Hao panting a little, for his dragging limb was 
tired. Very softly he pushed open the door of 
the small room heated to oppressiveness by the 
forgotten sunshine of the day that was past. 
There was no sound, no movement. Fearing 
to call or even to speak, Yen Hao pushed Ta 
Wai against the wall of the hallway, so that if 
danger lurked within, she might flee while he 
made of his body a momentary shield for her. 
He struck a match, and it hissed into a small 
flare of light. The shabby room with its straw 
matting, its humble joss stand, and its low 
table stood out for an instant in uncertain 
relief, while vague shadows tossed about on 
the floor and walls as if disturbed in sleep. 
There was one shadow that did not stir. A 
motionless huddle of darkness it was, and Yen 
Hao caught his breath with a sharp, hissing 
sound. He slipped into the room, the match 
held before him. From it he lighted another. 
Ta Wai trembled in the dark hallway. 

The old woman did not move when he 
touched her. Her face was cold; the heart 
underneath the ragged jacket was silent. 
Grief and fear had overwhelmed her there in 
the dark. She had passed to her ancestors in 































































The Whig Rose, an cld homespun bed cover pattern, originated 
apparently at the time the Whig Party was formed in Andrew 
Jackson's day. The pattern was much used among the home 
weavers of Tennessee. The colors are blue and white. The 
yarn, wool and cotton, was home-dyed with indigo, sometimes 
with a native wild indigo. 


Kenwood Koverlets are pure wool, and are woven in combina- 
tions of lovely soft colors as pretty as an heirloom spread. 


Kenwood Koverlets—Softer and Warmer 
Than Grandmother’s Oldtime Spread 


The Handwoven coverlets over which our grandmothers 
toiled were made, generally, of mixed wool and cotton. They 
were splendid but ponderous bed covers, more weighty 
than warm. 



















Kenwood Koverlets are every bit wool, the softest, fleeciest 
wool for the lightest, warmest cover. The yarn is selected 
for its cozy “liveness,” and none of that soft woolly caress 
is lost in the weaving. 


These Kenwood Koverlet creations of today, with their 
pleasing adaptation of yesterday, are woven in three patterns? 
and twelve combinations of charming colors. They are 
finished with self-edges, or bound across ends with 3-inch 
satin ribbon. The size is 62 x 84 inches. 


Go shopping today for Kenwood Koverlets. If 
your favored department store does not have them, 
write us for the address of the dealer nearest you. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Department K, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada 









In using advertisements see page 4 
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| Bathe with Bathasweet. 
| cools, refreshes and invigorates. 


a 


No. 925 
Stripe Gingham, in pink, 
blue, tan, green, heliotrope 
or grey. Made with sash. 
Trimming of plain, self- 
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ASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG 
It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


pring Sbyles 


ERE is one of the new, 
simple DIX- MAKE 
Wash Dresses, which are such 
handy little garments to wear 
about the house. 


Department stores all over 
the country are now ready to 
show you an attractive variety 
of Dix Dresses, in many ma- 
terials. Prices range from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 


The styles, fit, materials and 
workmanship are exceptional. 


None genuine without DIX-MAKE 
label. 


Mail orders will be executed promptly. 
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Fine quality 








HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS CO. 
Dix Building, 

material. Sizes 34 New York 

Price $5.50. 


* PERFUMES YOUR BATH —SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three Sizes, 25¢,50c and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 


Bathasweet imparts 
i THE C. S. WELCH CO. 
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the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Dept. G-H NEW YORK CITY 


Make a sweater 
for $2.00 


New striped drop-stitch slip-on with sleeves. Slip- 
on, block pattern, Bramley tvpe of neck, short 
sleeves. Man’s slip-on, V neck ($1.80). Child’s 
dress ($1.50)—These are a few examples of how 
vou can knit cheaply with Peace Dale Yarns. 
Directions for striped slip-on sent free. Book of 
43 new designs 25c by mail. 


Best quality yarns 10 to 40% cheaper 

Peace Dale Yarns are the finest quality knitting 
varns that can be made. Peace Dale prices are 10 
to 40°% cheaper than any yarns anywhere near the 
same quality are sold for. Strong, soft, easy to 
knit, keep their smoothness. Old New England 
firm. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Free samples 
and directions for striped slip-on 
Send today for 90 free yarn samples and free direc 
tions for making striped slip-on. Address Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 355, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


By 
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The Boat on the Stream 


the dim shadow world, leaving Ta Wai, the lily 
maid— 3 

The girl-child did not know what Yen Hao 
had found on the floor of the humble room, for 
he led her, dazed and feverish, swiftly up the 
stairs of the silent house, whispering that her 
worthy mother had trusted her to his care. 
He pushed open the trap door of the roof and 
drew Ta Wai after him, letting the heavy door 
fall in place again. ‘ 

His instinct told him—and_rightly—that 
even now the vengeance of Sing Luey was hard 
upon them, and that near the door of Su Lai 
Sen’s humble house were shadows lurking, 
shadows swathed in darkness and armed with 
death. Sing Luey’s henchmen would even now 
be waiting below, thinking to intercept the 
fugitives. They had not known that the Lame 
One could move so quickly, or that the secret 
of the alleyways’ dark lines were familiar to his 
limping feet. 

On the flat roof, with the quiet stars above 
them, Yen Hao paused, considering ways and 
means. There was no thought in his mind of 
abandoning Ta Wai to her fate. He had saved 
her life, and was, according to the ethics of his 
native land, accountable for it. He could not 
guess what lay ahead of them; he would not 
think now of the Tong and its terrible anger, 
There was a cool breeze shifting out of the sky, 
and the spangled dome of heaven seemed just a 
little way above their heads. 

A sudden satisfaction flamed up in him. He 
could have laughed aloud, could have shaken 
his fist at the henchmen of Sing Luey. For he, 
the Lame One, the miserable, inconsequent 
one, had become a savior, a protector. He, 
whose life had been one long, futile dream of 
unfulfilled accomplishment, in a moment had 
snatched a life away from defilemént and 
detied the mightiest Tong of the western land. 

Ta Wai felt something of his mood, for she 
came close to him and stood meekly, her long, 
black hair swinging in braids, her torn jacket 
exposing her young, slender arms and the ivory 
tint of a rounded shoulder. 

Yen Hao looked down at her upturned, 
childish face with its trusting eyes and its 
hectic, fever-ravaged cheeks. Something very 
tender stirred within him. He touched her hot 
face with his hand and sorrowed to feel its heat. 

“Little lily,” he said softly, “be comforted. 
The gods have ordained me this day that I 
might serve you. This day is mine, and none 
can take it from me.” 

She smiled tremulously and slipped her hand 
into his as a child might do. ‘I, most un- 
worthy, am in your hands, Heaven Sent,” she 
said humbly, and Yen Hao thrilled to her 
words. 


CROSS the flat-topped roofs he led her, 

sometimes carrying her in his arms across 
the small, intersecting spaces that separated the 
closely-packed houses. He knew clearly his des- 
tination. Two hours ago he would have turned 
in horror from the thought of taking possession 
of another man’s dwelling, a dwelling intrusted 
to him during the owner’s absence. But now 
he welcomed the thought of the luxurious rooms 
of the worthy Wang Hi as a refuge sent by the 
gods. Wang Hi had been a patron of sing 
Luey’s gambling house, and had more than 
once given money into Yen Hao’s hands to 
place on lottery tickets for him. He had found 
the Lame One to be scrupulously honest. 
Hence it was not strange that when urgent 
affairs called him back to the Dragon Land, he 
had given into Yen Hao’s care the key of his 
rooms, which were above a vacant store 
opposite the joss house. His instructions had 
been to keep them clean and orderly against his 
return, and never had Yen Hao so much as 
slept on the luxurious bed with its carved posts 
and covering of finest rice matting, nor had he 
ever prepared for himself a bowl of rice 1n 
Wang Hi’s costly and fragile dishes. He had 
inspected the rooms weekly, removed the dust 
from the inlaid redwood furniture, and lighted 


| fresh joss sticks before the ancestral tablet ol 








the master of the house. But never had he 
lingered, except briefly, among the beautiful | 
things with which the merchant had orna- 
mented his rooms. 

On the roof of Wang Hi’s house he tried the 
trap door, and it y ielded to his labored pulling. 
He helped Ta Wai descend the ladder that 
ended in blackness and, lighting a match, led 
her through a narrow hallway. Cautiously he 
inserted the key into the lock and thrust the 
door open. An overpowering warmth greeted 
them, and a smell as of dead air made heavier 
by burned-out joss sticks. He shuffled 
crookedly to the windows that looked out on 
the blank, deserted court of the temple, and, 
having opened them to the coolness of the 
night, drew the outside shutters together. He 
lighted a gas jet which flung into scintillating 
brilliancy the many-colored panels on the walls, 
the porcelain vases and statues, the gold- 
embroidered tapestries that curtained off the 
inner room. 

Ta Wai was leaning against the panel of the 
door where he had left her, her head drooping, 
her eyes staring dully at the floor, and Yen Hao, 
moving swiftly toward her, caught her in his 
arms as she slipped limply down against him. 
She did not respond to the rough pressure of 
his hands as he chafed her wrists, nor to the 
water which he dashed upon her throat and 
forehead. Panting heavily, he carried her to 
the bed and arranged the pillow under her head. 


T \T night Yen Hao fought the fever as if 
it had been a living thing. And in the 
morning, when he flung back the shutters and 
admitted the pallid dawn tinged faintly with 
rose, Ta Wai stared up at him, spent and white, 
but with eyes that were clear and unclouded. 

He prepared tea for her and brought it to 
heron a lacquered tray. She smiled and sipped 
it because he wished her to do so. Once she 
spoke feebly, saying that she wished to arise 
and serve him. But he pressed cool hands 
against her forehead, bade her obey him and lie 
quietly. 

“My honorable mother?” she said faintly. 

“She is at peace and trusts you to my care.”’ 

He could not bring himself to tell her that 
her worthy mother was dead. 

“Those who sought to hold me prisoner, will 
they not seek vengeance upon you, most kind 
for taking me away?” 

Yen Hao smiled resolutely. He would not 
think of that—now. “We are well hidden from 
their wrath, little flower. When you are well 
and strong, we will go farther on, where their 
arm can not snatch us back.” 

Ta Wai was silent for an instant. Then she 
spoke slowly and a little wistfully. “That 
time will not come, gracious protector. I 
would like to stay, but I can not. I feel myself 
slipping away, I know not how or where. It is 
as if 1 were carried out on the current of a 
great river. I wish, O heart of kindness, that 
you could come with me, for then I would not 
be afraid.” 

Her eyes closed wearily, and a tear glistened 
under the lashes. Yen Hao clenched his teeth 
hard. His knowledge of sickness was so 
limited, so useless. Recourse to a physician 
cf his race was denied him; he was a man now 
marked for death in Chinatown. His infirmity 
forbade the possibility of a disguise, and even 


could he contrive to bring a man of medical lore 


to their refuge, whom could he trust? What 
guaranty was there that such a visit, to save a 
life, would not result in a fate for Ta Wai 
worse than death? 

Ta Wai opened her eyes, and as she coughed, 
the hectic color flooded into her cheeks. 

He stooped beside her and took one of her 
hands in his. 

* Littic flower,” 
me go \ 





“let unworthy 
Give me 


he said gaily, 
ith you on the great river. 


your honorable permission, and we shall take a 
journey to see strange and beautiful things.’ 
She smiled a little, happy in spite of her pain. 
And as his voice mellowed into the rhythmic 
cadences of story-tellers of the Dragon Land 
who sing their songs for enchanted listeners, 
her lips parted, her e yes glowed with delight. 








Chou ‘LL WANT TO OWN 


Drawers 2 and 38. 
No. 3 is lady’s hat- 
bor. For extra large 
hats, fold down back 
of drawer No, 2 and 
insert upside down. 


/ Paddea ironing board 
/ fits fict and tight in- 
7 to back of trunk. 


Highly polished, 
nickel- plated 
lrawer-locking 
device. Locks 
every drawer with 
one turn of the 
hey. 


Large-size laun- 
dry bag. Heavy 
silk draw-strings 
Bag is same pat- 
tern as the lin- 
ing of the trunk 
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Dustproof shoe-bor 
holds several pairs 
of shoes compactly. 
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No. 4, with 
compartment 
hold 


Drawer 
shaped 
and strap to 
electric iron, 





this BELBER 


THE DOME-TOP 


assures you that your 
Belber travels right side 
up. : 


THE INTERLOCK 


locks the trunk inside ani 
out in three places by 
merely turning the lock. 
No stooping. No clamps. 


HEN closed, this handsome 

Belber wardrobe trunk im- 
presses you with its rich brown 
color, its gleaming, substantial 
hardware, its all-over solidity. 
Open, it captivates you with its 
many refinements, its convenient 
arrangement, its surprising ca- 
pacity, and the perfect harmony 
of its tasteful lining. It is an 
adornment to your room. 


This trunk is one of the new 
Belbers—No. 888. It is strong. 
It is beautiful. The Belber five- 
ply construction makes it last for 
years of constant travel. Look at 
the features pictured at the left. 
Here is a trunk that fulfills the 
desires of the most luxurious—a 
genuine Belber — at a 

price which all can ‘$65 
afford to pay........ = 

On the Pacific Coast, $70. 
dealer can get it for you. 
write us. 


Beller 


Your 
If not, 


RAVELING GOODS 


Wardrobe trunks of various types from $30 to $200. Bags and suitcases from $6.50 
to $125.00. Made by the largest manufacturer of fine trunks and bags in the U.S. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., Philadelphia 





Free 


EAUTIFUL Infants i 

Style Book sent free. «ee | 
Pictures everything to outfit i 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture, All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today, 


|| LaneBryan 











y Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
ey. \ heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white wadding of 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 

Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


| a EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


15 Laight St., N. Y. City 


"THE little tot who cries 
to 20-bye - bye — get 
him a Go-bi-bi. It will 
teach him to walk, keep 
him happy and build 
health into his growing 
body. Designed solely 
for youngsters from six 
months to two years— it 
is made safe. 

1 toy shops and department 
stores. 1f your dealer has none 
in stock, send us his name 


CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. M Cincinnati 


AddressDept13 
382StatFifth Ave NewYork A Necessity for the Child from 6 mo. to 2. years 




















Ammonia 








One of these hand-carved, 
wooden sheep is yours with 
each pint of DE GRAH you 
buy. See your dealer. 





The ONLY successful finish 
containing; DEGRAS (oil of 
sheep's wool’. Made in 7 col- 
»rs, for Floors, Furniture and 
Woodwork. 

















Accidents Will Happen! 


OU can’t avoid them. But youcan pro- 
vide against their ill effects. Spilled 
ink, ammonia, boiling water, cologne— 
can’t injure floors, furniture or woodwork 
finished with DEGRAH- 
and wear-proof, transparent finish. | 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
Hull, England 


D eq —It’s Waterproof 


Alcohol 























—the waterproof | 






If you are interested, write 
















Brooklyn, N. ¥ 









































COLLAPSIBLE 
BRINGS 
THIS 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re 
produced: Makes dressmaking a pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. As necessary for 
fitting as the sewing machine for sewing 

DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it quickly 
and independently adjusts Neck, Shoul- 
ders, Bust, Waist, Hips and Skirt, (0 ex- 
actly ‘reproduce any woman's style, size or 
figure. 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS —— 
Remit $3 and we will send you our | 
guaranteed $15 Acme C< Ca 
| justable Form. Pay the balance of 2 
tat the rate of $3 a mont! Ten Days’ 
| Trial. If unsatisfactory, return form 
and we will gladly refund your $3. _ 


Order an **Acm * Form today or write 
for Free Illustrated Catalogue with 
led information 
LES CO., Dept. 2- 
280 Throon Av., Brooklyr 








Seattle Dress Designing Lessons } "REE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, 
Dres aa Costume designing 
spare moments IN TEN 


Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn / Course, here checked. 


wes. ae to $100 a Week , 











The Fame of Jacobs Bird-Houses is 
Known in Every Land 


Bevutify your grounds 
and help your bird reich 
bors by using JACOBS 
colony houses for Purple 
Murtins, individual nest- 
boxes for the Bluebird, 
Wren, Chic k-a-dee, 
Swallow, Flicker, Tit- 
mouse and Wood pecker 


Bird Baths and Drinking 
Fountains. Feeding 
Devices for Winter 
Birds. Sparrow 
Traps and Bird- 
Banding Traps. 


Beautifully illustrated 
booklet Free 


Jacobs Bird-Houseand Mfg. Co. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


ontinuous ir 
the birds 





ag Cut and Mail to 

7) Franklin Institute 
Dept. W657 

Rochester, N. ¥ 
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can easily learn 
during their 
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lessons from the 










Se ‘nd me 
Home Study 


DRESS DESIGNING 
MILLINERY 


Cost to mak MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Course saves$4 


Every woman who now does plain sewing should take up Designing 


¥ Name 
¢ 


HUNDREDS OF WOMEN ARE LEARNING MILLINERY BY MAIL r add 
2 ddress 
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The Boat on the Stream 


“We are journeying, O fragrance of jasmin 
upon a river of great calmness 
beauty. Do you not see the boat we ride in 
how fair is the shape, how delicate the per 
fumed sail? The good luck sign on the prow 
is of beaten gold; the seats are of ebony traced 
with mother of pearl. The sail that bellows 
from masts of whitest bamboo is of silk redder 
than flame. A lantern of gauze swings aloft 
like a bubble of sunset glow. Cool breezes fan 
our faces as we rest on fragrant cushions here 
My hand is on the rudder. There are milk- 
white swirls in the jade green water as we drift 
with the current and the friendly wind. 

“Sweetly we glide, little flower. Can you not 
feel the motion of our fair boat as the little 
waves leap to meet its coming? Can you not 
feel how our dainty bark bows in courtesy to 
the greater waves that come sweeping in from 
the sea, like mandarins a-visiting, pompous 
with pow er? 

“And see what enchanted lands we pass 
Jeweled pagodas rise from the water’s edge, 
perfume comes from gardens rich with bloom, 
drowsy with delight. There is the song of a 
flute that comes from that hillside, so distant, 
so tender green and garlanded with flowers. 
See how the silken sail flutters in the breeze, as 
if it, too, heard the melody and trembled with 
the joy of our journeying 

The smali hand that lay in his relaxed sud 
denly. Ta Wai slept, and her lips were smiling. 
Yen Hao sat rigidly, fearing to disturb her. 
But after a time he, too, slept, his head droop 
ing on his breast. In his dream he was no 
longer the Lame One, but ran gaily ak ns © the 
banks of a great river. And Ta Wai ran beside 
him, her hands full of flowers. She was laugh 
ing, and her cheeks were red with sunshine and 
health. 

In the same hour, Sing Luey in the rooms 
above the tea and rice store, smoked many 
pipes, his evil, yellow face half veiled by the 
gray haze. Grim were his rat-bright eves, and 
his lips were twisted. A lame man had tricked 
him; a crippled thing, a shadow, to whose 





miserable existence he had given scarce a 
thought. His henchmen had thus far dis 


covered no trace of the fugitives. But wait! 
Let them think themselves secure. Let them 
believe that danger of vengeance was past 
There was time—all eternity. The patience 
of the Orient is great—Yen Hao should find it 
so. He should find it so when he was in the 
hands of Sing Luey and the Tong. He should 
learn many things about patience—and pain 
before death took him, mercifully. 

Sing Luey smiled. It was like the uncoiling 
of a snake. He wondered if Yen Hao remem- 
bered the other man who thought to meddle 
with his property. He had died—slowly. As 
for the girl who had escaped with Yen Hao 
he smiled again. He was deeply satisticd to 
wait. For what says the proverb? “Three 
things are certain: life, death, and vengeance.” 


N the days that passed, the Lame One and 

the Lily Maid touched happiness of a 
kind. Despite the fever which sapped _ her 
strength, and the racking cough which tore at 
her lungs, Ta Wai was content. She, too, had 
drifted through life longing for something 
which never came, dreaming of beauty which 
her heart never found. Now, in Yen Hao’s 
protecting tenderness, she was at peace. The 
lovely rooms of the worthy Wang Hi en 
thralled her with the variety of their rich color 
ing. She was never weary of hearing Yen Hao 
tell her the stories that were embroidered in 
the tapestries, in the figures on the porcelain 
vases, in the poems painted on the wooden 
panels. Best of all she loved to have him read 
for her delight the poems of Che’n Tai Yung. 
Their beauty was as the fragrance of flowers 
that breathe forth their perfume in the ni; ght. 
When she was restless, when the fever sucked 
at her waning life, Yen "Hao couk 1 comfort her, 
could draw her back to life, by his mellow 
voice and his fancies of journeying down the 
great river that flowed to the sea. 


and pleasurable 











\nd he, the Lame One, found happiness in 
her trust, her need of him. Never in all his 
unmeaning life had any creature turned to him 
for aid. Beyond the dark day that should take 
Ta Wai from him lay a deadly vengeance. But 
until that time, he lived in a world of dreams. 
He had formed his ideal of beauty—in ser- 
vice. 

But there came a night when surly clouds 
massed themselves into ominous blankets that 
forced the heat of the bygone day down again 
on the hot and sweltering earth. Ta Wai 
breathed jerkily, her wasted cheeks flushed 
into hectic brightness, her eyes glazed and un- 
seeing. She tossed restlessly upon the bed 
with its rose silk coverlet, now panting hot and 
throwing the covering from her, now shivering 
cold and whimpering like a child when Yen 
Hao wrapped her warmly once move in the 
silken softness. She pleaded constantly for 
water, and Yen Hao, bringing to her the tepid 
liquid that ran from pipes heated all day long 
by the sun’s warmth, was not able to satisfy 
the craving of her parched throat and- lips for 


coolness. If he had but a single piece of ice— 


EN HAO, rising to his feet, leaned crookedly 

against the wall, watching her pitiful child 
face. His own eyes were haggard from loss of 
sleep, his cheeks were drawn and pallid. With 
his sleeve he mopped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead. The windows were open, 
but not a breath of air stirred in the room. 
Outside were mutterings of thunder, and now 
and then pale flashes of light smeared the 
darkness into momentary oblivion. 

She was asking for water, asking plaintively, 
petulantly, turning her head from side to side. 
Yen Hao watched dumbly, a deadening sense 
of helplessness weighing down his heart and 
mind. 

“( heart of kindness, if you can but give me 
one little drop of cold water—” 

Yen Hao’s lips went together grimly. He 
must get ice. Somehow, some way, he must 
get it. He must make a bag of crushed coldness 
to put against her hot forehead; he must make 
for her a cooling drink with the ice clinking 
musically against the glass. 

He looked from the open window cautiously. 
The courtyard of the temple was blank and 
deserted. Could he risk it? Did he dare, with 
the mark of death upon him, venture to the 
back door of some restaurant to beg or steal a 
piece of the frozen water that would give com 
fort to the few remaining hours of the Lily 
Maid’s life? He knew in his heart that she was 
slipping away from him, that the frail bark of 
her life was moving out into shadowy currents. 
But not yet—not yet! He would not give up; 
he would not yield the unequal struggle with 
death. 

He took a deep breath. He must risk it; 
there was no other way. He came to the bed 
and for an instant stood gazing down at the 
slender face with its tiredly-closed eyes, its 
red child mouth twisted with pain. There was 
something inarticulate in his eyes, as if deep 
within him his soul was speaking, speaking of 
something that he could not unde rstand, could 
only feel dimly— 

Then, like a shadow, he slipped from the 
room and up the stairs to the roof. 

The lightning tore at the sky’s dark garment, 
stripping it to rags. And in its wake the sullen 
thunder rumbled and died away. Sometimes 
the wan flashes revealed a grotesquely bending 
figure that darted from roof to roof stealthily, 
swiftly, as an animal goes who fears pursuit. 

The trap door above Su Lai Sen’s humble 
lodgings was not barred from the inside. He 
raised it and crept down the narrow, smelly 
stairs and out into the sultry gloom of the 
Streets. 

The darkness enveloped him. So he shuffled 
crookedl, into the thick shadow of the alley- 
way, in his heart a gnawing fear lest the L ily 
Maid wake and find him gone from her. 


W: AS it a shadew that for an instant blotted 
out the yellow light that came from the 
kitchen door of Hi Lem Kuang’s restayrant? 
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Send for this Catalog 
of Juvenile Books 


Tue Rano MG&NALLy catalog of Books 
for Children and Guide for Selection is 
arranged so well that you can determine 
at once which books will be best for your || 
children, according to their age. And for | 
children of all ages you will find just the | 
right sort of books. 


Whether they read for themselves or || 
listen—all-ears to you, every book listed || 
in this handy shopping bag catalog is | 
sprightly, teeming with interest, and writ- 
ten and illustrated with genuine under- 
standing of children. 


Every sort of story is included, every 
phase of child-life is covered. Renowned 
children’s authors and famous artists have 
contributed. Every book in this compact | 
little catalog is wholesome, uplifting and 
the kind of entertainment children like 
and you will approve. Send today for 
your copy. It lists a complete children’s 
library and tells you which books are suit- 
able for children of different ages. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of CHILD LIFE 
The Children’s Own Magazine 
536 SoutH CLarRK Street, Cuicaco, ILiinois 












































Ranp MCNatty & CoMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Send promptly to me your catalog of Books for 
Children and Guide for Selection. 
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GiantTomato 


-One of largest 
grown,vines very 
strong, will carry 
enormous weight 
of trwt, speci- 
mensoften weich 
ing 2 and 3 Ibs. 
each, very solid, 


FROM 1 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 30 Loomis St., 
Montpelier, Vt., grew from 1 of my 1200 to 1 
Keans. One plant yroduced 358 pods. See his 
1eport in my Seed Book. It is a great Bean. 


My Improved Stock is better than ever — 
grows strong and erect, branching freely, pro- 
dueing handsome well filled pods uv from the 
eround, which literally toad the plant, Beans 
Leing pure white of the finest quality. 

Plent after danger of frost only one Bean 
na hill and they will mature a crop in from 
70 to 80 days. The yield will surprise you. 
Packet 60 Beans 10c, 3 pkts. 25¢ 

One of the choic 


Fancy Prolific Pickles—Cn¢ of the cheic- 
cum! ers for pickles, also good for slicing. Very early, 
producing great quantities of fruit, bear all summer, Packet (over 100 seeds) Six Cents. 

© ¢ Special Mixture for outdoor culture prepared speci 
27 Varieties Flower Seeds— ifs ‘for a zorceous Flower Bed, of 20 square fect, 
wonderful colors. Packet naming the 27 kinds (over 3,000 seeds) Eight Cents. 


e I will mail one packet each, 1200 to 1 Bean, Giant Tomato, Fancy Prolific Pickles, 
Special Offer—2; Varieties Flower Seeds, all4 packets for 10c, or 3 packets of each for 25¢ 


1922 Seed Book /ree, 17 Noveities in colors, hundreds f B. Mills, Seed Grower, Box 30, Rose Hill, N. ¥ 


Best Vegetables and Flowers. Lowest Prices. Write today 

































pw seeds, crim 
son color, 


Pkt.('100 seeds 
cents. 
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eee Pretty window drapings 
: deserve these better 


curtain rods + 


The Kirsch fat con- 


struct 
sagless 
artistic 


ion combines 
strength with 
grace. You'll 


admire the neat— 


smooth 


hang of your 


curtains. Curved ends 


permit 
to casi 


draping clear 
ng, excluding 


side glare. 





CURTAIN RODS 


Flat in Shape — No Sag, Rust, Tarnish 


INISHED beautifully in velvet brass or white. Come single, double or 


triple; fit any window; secure any effect. Extension style 


It is easy to put on and take the rods off the brackets—yet 
come down accidentally. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


FREE BOO ae fb tame DRAPINGS 





Pictures attractive windows for every room 
of the house and suggests materials, color 
schemes and other practical information; 
gladly mailed on request. 


KIRSCH MEG. CO. seurgin Mek U.S. A. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co, of Canada, Ltd. 250 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 





Security Bed-Clothes Holder EARN MONEY 


keeps bed-clothes securely in place over the little 
ones these cold nights. No pins to injure bed- 
clothes orchild. Strong. Simple. Secure. 75 cents 
per pair. Satisfaction or money back. Descriptive 
=" ) Circular free. Agents wanted. 

: OQ HOWARD WEST CO. 
———" Box 103 Utica, N. Y. 















to baby’s health and content and 
mother’s strength and nerves, 
not to find out how very much 


Study 
Interior Decoration 


at Home 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Complete instruction in the use of period styles: 
color harmony. composition, ete. Course in 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course for 
professionals. An agreeable and lucrative pro- 
fession. Start any time. 


Send for Catalog G 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


| INTERIOR DECORATION 
IlOl PARK AVE ~NEW YORK CITY 






lives? 

Free Book Tells 
how it saves care, footsteps, tear; 
how it serves better, yet costs less 
than separate bassinet, crib, play- 
pen; how winter and summer, 
baby asleep or at play, Kiddie- 
Koop is indispensable, Tust write— 

Send your FREE BOOK 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave., Roches! 
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Think it’s fair?— 


Kiddie- Koop means to their 


or cut-to-fit. 


they cannot 


Kirsch Shade Roller 
Hood conceals the 
shade roller end, 
and bracket, giving a 
finished appearance. 








AT HOME 


















The Boat on the Stream 


Did Hi Lem Kuang, dozing in the cooler room 
beyond, but dream of the soft scurry of foot- 


steps, the muffled slam of the icebox lid? 


Out into the blackness of the alley the Lame 
One darted. He gripped a jagged piece of ice, 
blue-white and glistening under the futile 
gleam ot the street lamp. He wrapped it 


| around with a piece of paper, pressed it against 
| his side. Crouching, he limped the length of 
| the alleyway, pausing at every lightning flash, 
| drawing into the shelter of jutting doorways. 





his breath coming in sibilant catches. 

And now, across the street, was the house of 
Su Lai Sen. Once inside, up the stairs and on 
the roof, he was safe. He shifted the heavy 
cake of ice in his arms and peered out into the 
heavy gloom of the street. 

What was that! His heart stood still, then 
raced forward, pounding as if in terror against 
his breast. For an instant he held himselr 


| tense and rigid. Then he breathed again. He 


| had mistaken, yes, surely. It was only the 


lightning that had, for a brief second, deceived 
him into thinking that a human figure was 
lurking there, near the steps. It had been but 
a shadow—yes, surely— 

He took a deep breath. Out into the street 
he ran, bent almost double—the steps were 
before him 

Then—a blue-white shaft of light that clove 
the sky from zenith to horizon like a jagged 
knife. The darkness was swept away in a 
blinding whiteness that was as fierce as sudden 
hate. In the hideous brilliancy the Lame One 
stood revealed, clutching at something under 
his arm, bending his head as if to ward off the 
revelation of his crooked body— 

There stood revealed, too, a slouching, black- 
jacketed figure by the steps of Su Lai Sen’s 
shabby dwelling! 


HERE was a high-pitched chatter of voices, 

the dread scurry of many slippered feet. 
\s the darkness closed down again in a mighty 
roar of thunder, Yen Hao, panting like a 
hunted animal, dashed straight for the steps, 
sliding under an arm that caught at him. 
thrust the door open, slammed it against a 
multitude of pounding hands, drove the small 
bolt into place. There came the sound of a 
shot, the splintering of wood, and a red-hot 
pain tore a searing path from his shoulder to his 
breast. 

He staggered, caught at an unseen banister, 
and dragged himself up the stairs. He heard 
smashing blows against the door that shook 
the very darkness. There was a sibilant rush 
of feet that climbed after him in the dark- 
ness. 

The trap-door—the roof! His teeth were 
clenched over lips that bled with pain. He 


| climbed the ladder grimly, kicking it away from 
| the trap-door as he hurled it shut. 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white | 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 
cinating work—Big profits. Our 1922 Easterline, new 
Birthdayand Everyday cardsareinstock. Ourillus. cat- 
alog ‘‘Pleasant Pages”’ gives allinformation. It’s free. 


LiTTLe ART Suop, 602 FSt., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


He ran, hobbling from roof to roof, always 
with the sound of, padding footsteps behind 
him. He gained the roof of Wang Hi’s house, 
threw back the heavy trap-door. for a 
moment he thought his pursuers had lost the 
trail. But again came the lightning with its 


| blasting whiteness, the sound of menacing 


voices, the sharp slap of a bullet as it flattened 
itself against the chimney. : 
He was inside and with his fast-ebbing 
strength made tight the iron bar that bolted 
the heavy roof door shut. It would resist long, 
he knew. Attack must come from the door at 
the front. Perhaps they would not find it 
perhaps they would not know in whose house 
he had taken refuge— an 
He opened the door of the long room. Ta 
Wai lay as he had left her, her hands picking 
feverishly at the coverlet. 
Utterly disregarding his pain and the wearl- 
ness of his lungs where red-hot knives ran at 
each breath, be took the remaining fragment ol 
ice, broke it, and filled a glass with the shining 
particles. His hands were trembling, but he 
held the glass to Ta Wai’s lips, and she drank 
cagerly, greedily, until it was gone. epee 
Ig sat beside her, trying to hold himsed 














The Boat on the Stream 


erect. 
him, and the face of the Lily Maid was blurred. 
Would they find the door, he wondered. Would 
there be those who remained on the roof that 
they might point out the door of Wang Hi’s 
dwelling to those who turned into the temple 
courtyard? He knew that he should turn out 
the gas jet, but, looking at it across the room, 
he realized that to reach it was impossible. The 
stinging pain in his breast was sapping his 
strength—he must reserve it for the defense of 
Ta Wai. What he could do, he did not know. 
But rather than let Sing Luey put his yellow 
hands upon her frail body, he would draw the 
heavy silken coverlet over her face and hold 


it there, tenderly, firmly, until her fitful 
breathing had stopped. 
Then suddenly she opened her eyes. She 


was smiling. ‘O heart of kindness,” she said 
faintly, “‘ I dreamed but now that you had gone. 
But you will not leave me, will you, honorable? 
The boat with its red silk sail is carrying me 
swiftly away—I can not see the shores 
Oh, come with me, gracious one, and I will not 
be afraid. With you there is no fear, only 
lov e 

Outside there were vague noises as of foot- 
steps coming swiftly through the temple court- 


yard. Yen Hao did not heed. The mist had 
cleared from his eyes—from his heart. He 
knew why his soul had been inarticulate. He 


found himself looking deep into the eyes of Ta 
Wai, looking, wondering, realizing— 

He smiled unsteadily, It was hard to speak. 
“Only love—that was it then. I did not know 
I did not know—I have searched always for 
something, little flower, something that never 
came. It was this—oh, beloved, I have found 
you. I have—” 

Irom below came the thud of dull blows on 
the The Lame One and the Lily Maid 
did not know. Somehow their hands met. She 
had raised herself feebly; she was in his arms 

The mist was coming again. His voice was 
very low and sweet. ‘Do not be afraid of the 
journey, flower of my heart. I am with you.” 
She spoke in a whisper. Her breath came in 
‘Tell me of the boat on the stream—”™ 


door 


catches. 


F OOTSTEPS on the stairs. Pissing, menac- 
ing footsteps. Yen Hao heard them as 
from a great distance. He heard his voic 


speaking from far away, intoning the poem of 
Ch’en Tai Yung— 
yul is like a boat on the stream, 


g and gliding through emerald waters; 
1 comes and high noon— 





Ta Wai Paes her eyes wide. There was a 
great joy in them. ‘Oh, beloved, look! I see 
a great light, a haze of red and gold—we are 
sailing into the heart ot it—it is here, around 
us—" 

Crash! The door resounded and shook to 
threatening blows. The painted panels 
splintered, spread apart. Black-jacketed men 
stood there. Slanting eyes, angry and bright, 
peered into the richly-hued rooms of Wang 
Hi. Sing Luey’s evil, yellow face leered trium- 
phantly against the blackness of the outer hall— 

_But there was a sudden silence after the din 
of blows and footsteps. Even the thunder had 
ceased. 

lor Yen Hao, the Lame One, turned to them 
a smiling, pallid face. Close in his arms he held 
the young, wasted body of the girl he had 
saved. He laid her back carefully, tende rly, on 
the bed, and his lips were moving faintly 


“My soul is like a boat on the stream 
Sing Luey came forward stealthily. 


the port I shal! anchcr at rest 


ind there in 


Yen Hao sank slowly down as if from great 
weariness. One yellow hand stole softly over 
to the peaceful face of the Lily Maid, and his 
lips were smiling as if with new- found joy 

What says the proverb? “Three things are 
certain: life, death, and vengeance.” But the 
Proverb recked not of love, and Sing Luey was 

vengeance. 


n hi 
denied hi 


lle, 


A strange faintness was surging over | 
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| 
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BUNGALOW DESIGN No. 621 





: “Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This airy, sunny cottage is one of the designs in our “‘Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans.’’ The large porch, ample living and 
sleeping quarters, and the generous windows, assuring plenty of light 
and ventilation, combine to make this an exc eptionally livable house. 


Beautiful, 


Economical Face ‘Brick Homes 


different exterior design. These designs 
are unusual and distinctive, combined 
with convenient interiors and econom- 
ical construction. The entire set for one 
dollar. Any one of the booklets, 25 cents, 
preferably in stamps. 


We have the complete working draw- 

ings, specifications and masonry quan- 
tity estimates at nominal prices. Select 
from the booklets the designs you like 
best and order the plans, even if you are 
not going to build now, for their study 
will be not only interesting and instruc- 
tive, but helpful in formulating your 
future plans for ahome. 


You may want “The Home of Beauty,’ 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


oe 


Millions /%z, 


Billions / 
in use 


HE joy and satisfaction of your new 

Face Brick house is only enhanced 

by the years. Time mellows its beauty, 

weather cannot mar it, and age does not 

undermine its strength. It will serve 

you a lifetime and be a heritage to your 
children. 


Costing but a little more than less 
beautiful and less enduring materials, 
it becomes in a few years, the most eco- 
nomical house you can build; for the 
Face Brick house depreciates almost im- 
perceptibly, requires no repairs and lit- 
tle painting around doors and windows, 
and saves money in fuel costs and insur- 
ance rates. 


“The Story of Brick,” an artistic book- 
let with numerous illustrations, discusses 
these matters in detail. It has much help- 
ful information for all who intend to 
build. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, show- 
ing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all sixty-four, each reversible with a 
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Moore Push-Pins 


%& Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 


Ask_your dealer to show them 
s Ia 
Bccatns 10% packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 






\osé.No Paste NEEDED 
fi to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
M Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
epia, and red gummed paper. 

of pictures, then wet and stick. 

- TISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
y aes ‘and stat'y stores. Accept no substitution; 

nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples. 
fg. Co., Dept. 32-B, 4711 N. Clark St. Chicago 
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TUT | 
Sheet Music15 Ne Ey 


tions such as titles here ~< 

Say Century when you buy sheet 
music, and remember—unless you 
see ‘Century Edition” on the sheet 
music, you’re not getting the 
genuine. 

If your dealer won't supply you, 
we will. Complete catalog of over 
2,100 classical and popular standard 
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“THE _— s best music comes to 
‘io piano at lSc a copy in Cen- 
tury Edition, And it is printed 
beautifully on the best of paper, cer- 
tified to be absolutely correct as the 
Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better sheet music 
than Century— why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c? The Century 
catalog includes over 2100composi- compositions free on request. 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Rudi- 
ments for the Piano,’”’ and Jahn's ‘Rudiments 
for the Violin’’— Used by all 
modern teachers. 

Century Music Publishing Co. 
227 W. 40th St., N. Y, 
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IDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 





CC a TS at, 





Listinction 

Jaded though an app etite be, it cannot resist the appeal of 
food served piping hot ina * MIDDLETOWN Casserole, 
Pie Plate or Baker. And though blasé be the guests, none 
can fail to observe the quiet dignity of MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE, li ned with removable Pyrex Transparent 
Oven-ware. The quality is enduring; the cost moderate. 
Many charming and beautiful designs allow a wide range 
of selection. At leading stores everywhere. Booklet 
mailed upon request. 


MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 
World's Largest Producers of Pyrex Lined Silverware 
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Siustcat Comeates >I AY Siewissaces iy Home Draping and Home Slip Covers {i3°22.69° 


and Kevues, Min- Make-up Goods should know how to design, by easy methods, Draperies 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything and Slip Covers. You can take it up as a trade and earn big 
for Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertain- money, or learn todoit for yourself, | Simplified course of in- 
ments. Monologs, Dialogs, eakers. CATALOGUE FREE. | structions in 2 books,*‘Sltip Covers” and *‘Home Draping. 

7.8. DENISON & 60., 625 So. Wabash, Dept 23 CHICAGO | Sent post paid for 55ceach. Ymass Pub. Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Tou want to 

be the best 

cake maker in your 

neighborhood. I can teach you how. 

If you will follow my methods you can on your 

first attempt build a delicious angel food cake 

and many other kinds—cakes that will imme- 
diately give you a wonderful reputation. 


oO 
Your Chance for Profit— sme yes 2 


cak~s, made by my methods, for $3 each. I 
have thousands of letters from thankful women 
who are making cakes by the 

My meth- 


° 
Osborn Cake Making System— 23:5. 
original. You cannot fai! with them. They are 
easy to learn and you are sure of success the 
first time. Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and 
mail it in. will send you particulars right 
away with no obligation on your part. 


Make your Valentine 
Party a Success 


by using Dennison’s timely invita- 
tions; Dennison’s gay crepe paper for 
the decorations; Dennison’s many 
favors for the table — place cards, bon 
bon boxes, caps and snappers. 


Read all about 
entertaining at 
all seasons in 
the Party Book. 
Send 10c for it 
now to 
DENNISON 
Dept. J 
Framingham, Mass. 


Box 122. Bay City, Mich. 

Send me without obligation full particula 
about the famous Osborn Cake System. 
Name. . 


Address 








Russia at Home 
(Continued from page 28) 


night in November that I went with her to 
Tver. She had been in Moscow for a week 
visiting her husband and three children in the 
Kremlin, buying glass for the windows of the 
village schoolhouse, studying the intricacies of 
the new food tax, and battling with the 
president and his government for the rights of 
her constituents. 

She met us at the depot in Moscow where 
the station master and Kalenin’s soldier aide 
found places for us on the wooden benches of a 
third class carriage. Besides “Uncle” and the 
girl from Chicago, there was a Russian in the 
party, Raphael Rubinstein, grandnephew of 
the composer, and chief adviser to Kalenin in 
working out the peasants’ food tax. We were 
headed for Paitchetova, Ekaterina Ivanovna’s 
capital two days away, and then for Troitza, 
the home village, farther on through the forest. 


E tempted Ekaterina Ivanovna to speak 
of herself. She did it briefly, simply, as 
she does all things. 

“Life is never as you think it will be,” she 
said. “I knew even when I was little that I 
should have a good life, and I felt sorry for all 
the poor people who could not be happy as I. 
I have always worked. When I was eight, I 





was a nurse girl. When I was sixteen, I told 
my mother I must go away to find a larger 
life. My father loved me, and he gave me two 
gold rubles. I went to Narva and worked in 
the linen mills until I was twenty. Then I 
went to Petrograd. It was there I met 
Michael Ivanovitch and became interested in 
the revolution’. I suppose at heart I am a 
bourgeoise, for I have always wanted just to 
have a home and my husband and children 
with me. It is hard being so much away from 
them, but in Russia now we are all needed, and 
we can not think of ourselves.” 

At two the train stopped. Immediately 
Ekaterina Ivanovna was surrounded by 
husky peasants looking in the dark like giants 
in sheepskin shubas and bushy, fur hats. 
Suddenly the arms of a peasant woman went 
round Ekaterina Ivanovna’s neck, and she was 
soundly kissed on both cheeks. It was Nura, 








who keeps house for her in Paitchetova. She 
had driven all day and half the night to meet 
the train. Through the noise came the 
whinny of a horse. Beyond the crowd the 
proud-lifted head of Kalenin’s Siberian gray 
mare reared in welcome to its mistress. In the 
chatter and bustle of every Russian going and 
coming we were tucked on to wooden wagons 
and set chattering through the icy night to 
meet the Volga where it starts on its twisting 
journey to the Caspian. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna refused to ride. She 
strode on alone ahead of us. Beyond the river 
the quaint, old town of Kimri lay asleep. 
From the black steeples of the churches 
silhouetted against the sky a shower of bells 
shattered the chilly, morning silence at regular 
intervals. These and the shouts of the boat- 
men on the primitive ferry coming to meet us 
were the only sounds. 

One house was awake and beckoning, and 
here at four o’clock we stopped with a friend 
of Ekaterina Ivanovna to wait for daylight. 
The brass samovar was boiling, and _ the 
valenki, those high, felt boots which are the 
ugliest and most consoling of Russian inven 
tions, were warmed and waiting for our feet. 

When we awoke, the snow was falling. 
Winter had come. It is a time in Russia when 
no driver risks the roads. They are cut in 
deep ruts from recent rains. It is too late for 
a wagon’s comfort and too early for a sleigh’s 
safety. No public conveyance in Kimri 
would undertake the journey. The officials 0! 
the city soviet, arriving to pay their respects 
to Ekaterina Ivanovna, came to the rescut 
One of them went to the telephone to ask for 
government wagons. The telephone was out 
of order. He borrowed a knife and hairpin 
and repaired the damage. Soon the only 
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available vehicles in Kimri were at the door 
One was a small, rickety tsvostchik with a 
woven, wicker basket top; the other, a éelega. 
Ekaterina I[vanovna stuffed the basket with 
straw and bundled me in with the girl from 
Chicago. With swift, deft, motherly fingers 


she had wound our heads in warm, woolen 
shawls and wrapped our feet with cloth inside 
the felt valenkt. All day we bumped and 


bounced over the choppy roads. It was the 
moment when the Russian earth is most deso- 
late. The low, flat, marshy waste is barren, | 
and the arms of the naked trees seem to be 
pleading with winter to cover them. 

The storm increased. Once, rounding a 
sharp twist in the road, the horse shied, and the 
body of the rickety, old isvostchik slipped its 
place and turned us out on the ground. After 
that Ekaterina Ivanovna moved us to the 
safer, but more back-breaking, telega. Nothing 
upsets the poise of a Russian felega. The 
crude, springless wagon of seasoned birchwood 
is elastic as a rubber ball. It grew out of 
rutty roads through centuries of evolution. 

Ekacerina _Ivanovna was everywhere at 
once. As night came on, picking our way 
through the forest, we heard her name again 
and again, “‘Ekaterina Ivanovna, Ekaterina 
Ivanovna.”’ Usually it was the solemn young 
driver from the Kimri soviet, who had missed, 
the trail. Three times that night we lost our 
way in the snowstorm, and always Ekaterina 
[vanovna found it again. Once it was Nura 
who called her to the rescue. We were stuck 
ina ditch, and she was afraid to lead the horse 
across for fear of upsetting the Americans. | 

We slept that night in a chaynaya. A 
chaynaya is a Russian institution like the old | 
English inn, and a tempting one on a winter | 
night. Here the traveling peasant buys his | 
kettle of &ipyatok, his tea, his cabbage soup— 
whatever the house and his purse can afford. 
The right to curl up on chairs and benches for a 
night’s sleep is his for the taking. It is a right 
that will last in Russia until railroads come to 
demolish distance. A noisy snore from the 
corner announced that some one was already 
exercising it. 

I rode alone the next day with Nura driving, | 
kneeling Russian fashion on the front of the 
felega or running alongside talking to the horse 
Sitting on that springless wagon with the snow 
falling around me, I learned something of 
Russia that Moscow could never teach. 
Through a still, gray, sad world I saw an end- 
less procession of lonely men and women down 
the centuries, sitting on just such wagons as 
this, trekking across plains and through 
forests—learning to endure. That is all that 
Russia has learned. She has not mastered the 
earth, the elements. She has only learned to 
endure them, to survive them. 











Pp! 'CHETOVA was out to meet us. It is a| 

gay, fantastic little town, topping a low, 
gently-sloping hill. From the village green the 
shimmering roofs of twenty villages glisten like 
Ural crystals flung out upon the snowy hillside. 


From a di 


istance we saw the black velvet domes 
rising above the white body of the village 
church. Some gay predecessor of the futurists 
must have made his home in Paitchetova a | 














century or so ago. Around the black iron | 
church fence marched a giddy parade of | 
rainbow-colored glass globes like balls upon a 
Christmas tree. In the churchyard beyond, 
the tall, wooden crosses were painted bright | 
blue, scarlet, yellow, green, and_ orange. | 
Windoy frames and barn doors picked up the | 





1 . . . J 
dazz! lor and design. Fantastic animals 
danced at »p the roofs, and curious, out 


hed hands beckoned welcome to the 





government house where Ekaterina 


Ivanov: presides is a glorified peasant’s 
cottage. It is built as they all are, one house 
insid ther. There were double doors and 
Windows and a packing of moss between the 
logs to defeat any errant wind that might try 
to steal in out of the cold night. Ekaterina 


Ivanovna took her place behind a small, 
flat-topped desk. Above her head was a 














































































Style and 

value, such as 

you could not hope 

to equal if you 

made these dresses 
yourself. 


No. 709. A most becoming 
dress of good quality two 
tone Checked Gingham. Vel- 
vet ribbon at neck, and smart 
narrow belt, lend an in 
creasing cherm Colors 
Blue and Green, Blue and 
Frown, Green and Red $5 


Price 


No. 712. A new model Blouse 
Dress of good quality Polka 


Dot Batiste. Ecru _embroi- 
dered Organdie collar and 
cuffs, wide sash. Finished at 
neck with a_brieht-colored 
ribbon. Colors: Navy 
Ground, White, Green or 
Red Dot, Black or Copen 
Ground with White $7 
Dot. Price eee 


No. 713. Of good quality 
two-tone Checked Gingham 
Dark Blue  Drop-Stitch 
Voile, of which the sleeves 
and sides of waist are fash- 
ioned, makes this most 
charming for afternoon 
wear. Can be had in Navy 
and Blue, Navy and Red, 


Navy and Brown, $8 
Price. Shree Ss . 

Ask for La Node Dresses at 
your favorite store or write to 


Dept. G. for style book and 
nearest dealer's name. 


HAYS ano GREEN 


352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 











Archt. Chester A. Patterson, New York 
City, secured unusual values with wide 
exposure of 24” “‘CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles (Dixie White) on side walls 
with 18’ Weathered Gray roof on this 
home at New Rochelle, N. Y 












O many families home building means years of planning that 
they may build wisely. 
In selecting “CREC-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls and 
roofs, the builder is guaranteed values in permanence and economy 
not found in other building materials. 
In addition, he is using a building material so adaptable to varied 
detail that anticipated effects in design or artistry are assured. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Architects as well as 
Ask about 24-in. Dixie White Side Walls for the true Colonia! White Effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Ine. 


1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Portfoli “ hd 
‘ortiolr 
vine CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


color samples. 














Facts aa Builders 


Should Know 


You want Oak Floors. Everybody 
does. They are beautiful, durable, 
sanitary and easy to clean. But— 
“you can’t afford them’’? 


New Low Prices 
Y, to % Less Than a Year Ago 


The fact is, a room 14 x 14 feet can 
now be floored for from $20 to $30 in 
the highest plain grade, depending 
on where you live. Ask any lumber 
dealer, contractor or architect for 
figures. Compare with other floors. 
You really cannot afford anything 
but Oak Floors. 


In Remodeling, Too 


A 34 of an inch thickness is made 
for laying over old floors. Costs 
even less, the old floor making a 
sub-floor. 





See any dealer or write for 
our 3 free booklets, in colors 


OAK FLOORING _ YERLAIW. 


1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 





W. eigh what 


you Should 





OU can—I know it. For 
what 100,000 other women 
have done you can do. I 
teach you how to sit, stand and 
walk correctly—give you grace 
and abundant vitality courage to 
undertake, courage to do things. 

I build 4 you up or reduce you to 
normal—all in your own home. 
In a few weeks you can surprise 
your family and triends. 


Be Well 
Why Not? 


Tell me, in confidence, whether 
vou sufferfrom any ailment, and 
if | cannot help vou I will tell 
you what will. 

Extracts from letters: “‘When 
I first wrote you I weighed 100 
Now I weigh 120, 1 feel like a 
new being.” 

“TI am delighted. I have re- 

ed 38 poundsin three months 

nd every one says | look so 
mucl tter.”” 

I been lifted out of the 
nerv« pressed state I w.s in, 
wortl » to me,”” 

Nations! Food Magazine siys: ‘Miss Cocroft’s 
work has s test of years, and thousands of 
women owe | body and a rejuvenated health 
to her teachings 

American Me 1 
splendid work susar 
land. With pai: stak 
the promems confre 
familiar with the ph iy sical nm 
person in America.’ 

Don't let writing a letter stand 
animation, correct weight and a _ 

Write me now—today—don't wait 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.22 - 1819 Broadway - New York 


Mise Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on cond 
ing won our training camps conditioned or 
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Russia at Home 


photograph of Trotsky in a wide, gold frame. 
She passed to her associates her silver cigar- 
ette case with the big brow and bushy beard of 
Karl Marx engraved upon it, then went 
quickly to work. 

I glanced at the men gathered there to help 
her make government for 11,000 neighbors. 
War and revolution had brought something of 
the outside world into this village. The safety 
razor had wrought mighty changes; only one 
man was unshaven. The secretary who read 
the minutes, a boy in his twenties, had been 
to school in Petrograd and come back to help 
his village. He, like all the others, was 
plainly worshipful of the chief. Every peasant 
meeting in Russia discusses the bewildering 
food tax. Ekaterina Ivanovna had captured 
the expert and brought him here to explain to 
her people. Rubinstein talked for two hours. 
They returned shrewd, pertinent questions as 
to how much honey they must give for how 
many bees, and how much milk from a cow. 
Then Ekaterina Ivanovna adroitly led the dis- 
cussion into a broader field. The wide world 
walked through this remote village meeting. 
The man from Moscow talked of Lloyd-George, 
of international debts, American help to the 
starving, the value of the Polish mark—the 
financeand political economy of a dozen peoples, 
searching for a road to lead them back from 
chaos. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna’s silver cigarette case 
went round and round. Villagers strolled 
into the hall and stood at the door listening. 
In the dim light one saw only a crowd of eyes, 
wide, round, wondering, and knew that every 
word was like a pebble dropped into a pool to 
spread and make ever-w idening circles of won- 
dering eyes in the villages behind and beyond. 

Ekaterina worked late that night, and she 
had done a day’s work before we climbed into 
the éelegas the next afternoon. There had 
been a fire during her absence. One of the 
peasants had lost everything. She swiftly 
organized a community building bee to make 
him a new home. A poor peasant came to ex- 
plain that he couldn’t pay the food tax. She 
deferred its payment and told him how to 
increase his yield. Another had no wood for 
the winter. She wrote to Kimri for a permit 
to cut from the forest. She dealt with every 
question briefly, soundly, effectively. Many 
a talking bureaucrat of Moscow could have 
profited from watching her at work. 

T was late that night when we _ reached 

Ekaterina Ivanovna’s own village, which is 
also the village of babushka and Michael 
Ivanovitch. We came upon it suddenly, out 
of the depths of the wintry pine woods through 
which we had been driving for hours across the 
deepening carpet of snow. It is set in a rim 
of trees, off in a clean, white world all its own. 
First the lights twinkling welcome from a dis- 
tance, then a row of log houses warmly glow- 
ing, and last the house of Ekaterina herself— 
and babushka. 

Ekaterina Ivanovna ran ahead to warn her 
mother of our coming. She was _ bathing 
I:katerina’s nine-year-old Leda, preparatory 
to tucking her into bed atop the kitchen stove. 
She dried her hands, straightened her platok, 
and hurried out to meet us. She was angry 
with Ekaterina Ivanovna for not warning her, 
that she might prepare a feast. 

“When I slept, I dreamed that Ekaterina 
Ivanovna came with many people, and I had 
nothing to give them to eat,” she said. “In 
my dream I said to Ekaterina, ‘Why did you 
not write me so I could prepare for the friends 
of Michael Ivanovitch?’? And now all that 
I dreamed is true.” 

She is a tiny thing, this little mother of the 
president of Russia, tiny and formidable, with 
her small, round, red cheeks like winter apples, 
fresh like a peasant girl’s. Her eyes are wise, 
and she has a trick of crinkling up her face into 
a smile that reaches from her jolly, round 
button of a chin well up under her flowered 
kerchief. 








Money? 


f the present cost of living and tid 








Do You 
Need 





WRITE TO ME Now! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money'to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for more 
money—to properly bring UH their family—to meet 

le them over this period of 
unemployment. Many of them have been helped in this 
problem and now have money to spend and a permanent 
assured income by becoming our representatives and 
selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and KZeay Knit? 
Se” 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them 
we can show you a fine independent way to have more 
money to spen 


| We've Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 


* nesses with constantly increasing sales. With 
F our help their incomes are growing larger every day, You 


can do the same as they have done. 
Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog—shows how easy it is to become 6 
World’s Star Money Maker. Protected territory—prom;t 
deliveries. A 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 


BAY CITY, MICH 








LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Decorated to Order 


you may select the pieces from 
acomplete line of beautiful fur- 
niture—and have them decorated 
to suit your personal preference. 
Leavens design is unmistakably 
correct—distinguished by its sim- 
ple beauty. It adapts itself re- 
markably to any finish or decora- 
tive motif. 

The piece illustrated is Dressing 

lable, Hand Decorated. Write 

for Set No. 3 of illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WATER 


AT LOWEST 
POSSIBLE COST 


oe 


rm | > 


Saves Cost 


of Gas 
and Other Fuel 


AVE constant 
: supply of uni- 
formly hot water, all 
during heating sea- 
son, by connecting an 
Excelso Water Heater 
on outside of steam 
or vapor boiler. Re- 
places inefficient fire- 
pot coil. Boiling wa- 
ter from boiler is heating agent. Heater 
soon pays for itself. 
Thousands in use. Resins no attention. 
Endorsed and sold by following boiler manu- 
tacturers: 


American Radiator Co. 
Richardson and Boynton Co. 
Richmond Radiator Co. 

Spencer Heater Co. 

Utica Heater Co. 

Burnham Boiler Corp. 

Pierce, Buller & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
United States Radiator Corp. 


If your plumber can‘t 
supply, write for fold- 
er No, 104, 

Guaranteed satisfac- 

tory or money back.) 

EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 
119 Clinton Sr. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


aT 
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Sectional View 





International Heater Co 
Boynton Furnace Co. 

The Wm. H. Page Boiler Co. 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co. 








Diagram 
shows Heater 
Installed 
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Face Powoer 


OOF pre WarPrice 


“Queen of Toilet 























Powders.” 


The favorite of three 
generations, 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gxerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 





1 iit all. 





The story 
| of a peasant family, of a revolution, of Russia | 
| itself, i is written on ‘the walls. From the shelf 


in the corner babushka’s ikons look down upon 
Ekaterina’s idols of the revol- | 


the dinner-table. 
ution, Marx, Engles, Lenin, are ranged against 
the golden-crusted saints. The walls are lined 
with crude pine benches, made, like the house, 
from logs cut in the near-by forest. In the win- 
dow, babushka’s row of stunted plants—a red 
geranium, a fuchsia, two dwarfed chrysanthe- 
mums—as much an institution as the samovar 
and the balalatka, as struggling as Russia itself. 

Babushka crossed herself in front of the ikons 
before she sat down to the black bread and 
pickled mushrooms that were our evening 
fare. In time she forgot to be angry with 
Ekaterina Ivanovna and talked of Michael 


Ivanovitch, of the village, of life. 
“Tt is difficult now,” she said. “There is 


much to do. Michael Ivanovitch no longer 
comes to work as a peasant. He has much 
business in Moscow. I know that his affairs 
are affairs of the 


are serious because they 
government. Ekaterina Ivanovna has no 
time to work here, because she works as 


president of the volos?. Masha and I must do 
But I am a simple peasant, so I must 
work until I die. 

“Life is not simple. 
pay a tax to the government. 
religious woman, and when poor priest 
comes, I must give him money. The priest can 
not work like a peasant. All the time he must 
pray to God. No, it is not simple.” 

Wwe led her to Michael Ivanovitch. 
not a difficult route. 

‘He is now the president of the republic,” she 
said, “but for me he is still a little boy. When 
he was thirteen he went away to work in Petro- 
grad, and when he came each year for two weeks, 
he read much. I said to him, ‘Why do you read’ 
all the night? I must pay for the petroleum. 


Michael Ivanovitch said: ‘Mother, I must read 
much to understand all the history of the world. 


Like a peasant I must 
Then I am a 


a 


It was 


I must read to understand why the life of the 
peasants is unhappy. I must know all, to find 
how to change the unhappiness.’ When he 


had much business with 
Then he went to prison. I 
cried much, like a mother, but I did nothing, 
because Michael Ivanovitch was a man, not 
a child.”” She brushed a tear out of each blue 


was twenty, he 
political affairs. 


j} eye with the recollection of those times. 


“Now I see that Michael Ivanovitch knew 
well what was good when he read. Now I am 
the mother of the president. But it does not 
matter. I am just a simple peasant who has a 
good son.” 

She turned to Rubinstein. ‘When you go 
to Moscow, kiss him for me,” she said, “and 
say to him that in our village, in our house, all 


is good. We have wood; we have bread; it is 
| , 
warm.” 

At five next morning I heard her in the 


| village, 








Coming every week from the Nation's Capital in- 


French Perfumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 
to the homes in every state, county, town and lo- 
cality inthe Union, the Pathfinder is an eagerly 
awaited visitor. The Pathfinder is a cheerful illus- 
trated weekly—an independent home 
paper that tells the story of the world's 
news in an interesting and understand- 
| able way. Now in its 29th year. This 
splendid National journal supplies a long- | 
felt need, Ifyou want a paper in your home 
omen: which is reliable and wholesome; if you 
would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
a Clearly, strongly, briefly, entertainingly—here it | 
Bright serial and short stories; unusual miscellany, | 
@: humor, etc,, diverting and instructive matter for the 
a The Question Box answers YOUR questions 
and is a mine ofinformation. Send 15 
cents (introductory price) to show that 
Qa in you might like such a paper, and we will 
sues. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are glad to in- 
vest in new friends, Try it today, 13 weeks for 15 cents. Address 


send the Pathfinder three months, 13 is- 
The Pathfinder, 548 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


| village 
| primitive readers thumbed and torn, and its 


kitchen preparing the belated feast. When 
we got up, the table was already covered with 
cottage cheese tarts and great turnovers filled 
with chopped cabbage. Ekaterina Ivanovna 
was milking the cow. 

That morning we walked out along the edge 
of the tiny river that winds through Ekaterina’s 
across a stretch of forest, to visit 
communal farm where she cast an expert eye 


lover livestock, and blacksmithing, and wood- 


On the way we stopped at the 


working shops. 
with its meager stock of 


schoolhouse, 


bundles of little twigs gathered for counters. 
These, a few stubs of pencils, and the enthu- 
siasm of two young missionaries of education 
were all that the village had upon which to 
build its culture. 

And now our visit was over. We had been 
close, very close, to the Russia of today and 
seen a glimpse into the Russia of tomorrow. 


The woman on the president’s front porch 
had become for me a symbol of something 
strong, clean, sound, building under the chaos 


of the hour. 


The comfortable peasant’s house is a battle | 
| ground of old ideas and new ones. 


























































The Knack 
of Keeping 
Furniture 
New Looking 


Some women’s furniture is 
always spick, span and new 
looking, even when old. 

It’s a knackethe knack of 
using 3-in-One_ regularly, 
and using it the right way. 


3-in-One 


The Universal Household Oil 














cleans polishes and preserves the 
finish of finest furniture—removes the 
*“bloom’ —eradicates surface scratch- 
es. Here’s the way to use it; 
Wring out a soft cloth in cold water. 
Apply a few drops of 3-in-One to the 
cloth. Clean a small surface at a time 
by rubbing with the grain 

of the wood. Polish with 

a dry soft cloth. 

Do this frequently 
your friends l 
“What nice lookin 
niture you have.’’ 
3-in-One is not ‘‘greasy."’ 
Contains nothing injuri- 
ous to finish on pianos, and other 
fine furniture, 

At all good stores in 1-0z., 
and 8-oz. botiles; also in 
Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE 
165k Broadway, 


FREE 


Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. Write for both on a 
postal card. 
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say. 
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OIL CO. 
New York 










| Sent on 
. A Famous 
FreeTrial ‘icimont ST 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Factory to 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Home 


furs, woolens and plumes from 


Piedmont protects 
Distinctively beautiful, 


moths, mice,dust and damp. Needed in every 


home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves, The 
ideal gift for wedding, birthday or graduation. Write today jor 
free catalog with new reduced prices— postpaid free. 





PIEDMONT KED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 








©" MATERNITY 


i Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 
\ ‘ Comfort, _ support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


New York. 


















B Everything 
xg for Oe haan 


and Garden 


DIRECT 


at new low prices in 
large or small lots. 
- Free catalogue to all 
interested in trees, 
vines and plants— 


Green’s Trees Grow 
Northern grown from whole roots—standard tested 
varicties. Our business has grown for more than 
a generation through recommendation rather than 
solicitation. Noagents. We sell direct. 
Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Nut and Shade Trees, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Grapvines, Ornamentals and Shrubs. 
Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry 
—a super raspberry of twice the size and of the highest 
flavor and quality. Very hardy and abundant bearer. 
Other new fruits such as Caco See Honeysweet Black 
Raspberry and Rochester Peach 
Free 64-Page Catalogue 
—is a real text book on trees, plants and vines. 
for Green’s Free Booklet on Fruit Growing. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 34-44 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Syracuse Red i eect el ee erry 


= BROMFIELD'S 


= DEPENDABLE 


Seed Service of an oe Kind 


Eliminating undesirable varieties and confining 
our recommendations only to the best strains of the 
most highbred varieties of vegetables and flowers. 

“YOUR GARDEN YEAR” is the title of our 
catalog so plain and easily understood that it will 
meet your approval at once. It tells you about such 
new novelties as Golden Twelve Rowed Evergreen 
Sweet Corn, Bromfield’s Early Wonder Beet, the 
finest quality Pole Bean yet discovered, a new Silver 
Rose Aster, Double Cosmos, a new Poppy from 
Europe, marvelous Pink Petunias and many more 
interesting and delightfully new Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Send for a copy today. Mailed free. 
Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co., Garden City, N.Y. 


GIEVe trey ltr 


Blooms from June 
Until October 


25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


We make this offer to introduce our 
Goger and garden one set to 
ea Must be ordered ‘ore April 
ist, 1 These bulbs will bloom the first 
year. —_ bs grown on our Suthers. farm 
oom early, are hardy. produce bigger, 
brighter blossoms, 
poarden Cultivation Book: | Free! 
jains the cultivation of our line of 
-grown, field, flower bn po 
oe Our peas, beans and potatoes insure = 
money-making erops. Used everywhere by pro- 
fessional growers. Write for our book today. 
LOU S. DARLING SEED CO. 
$15 Michigan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


BM TREES &PLANTS THAT GROWG, 


CATALOG FREE 


Great. Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 





1A Piloew Zinnia ‘‘La France”’ 


Shell pink like La Fran 
across. Many new flower 
this year. Double Cosmos | in 70 days. Packet 
2oc. “American Legion” Shi ‘oppy. Packet 20c. 
Early American Beauty Asters. Packet 20c. 

A Seed Book that Is a Real Help 
in making your garden successful. Lists only best 
Garden varieties. Send for free book today. 


HART & VICK _ Ely St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Me ee eee ee ee 


Giant blossoms 6 in. 
etables introduced 


126 


Also ask , 


What’s 
Market 


(Continued from page 55) 


fishes that come to our markets varying 
from the medium to a small size. This is 
true of the herrings. These are widely dis- 
tributed over the country in both fresh and 
salt water and may be known by their irides- 
| cent skin, scales which come off easily, and an 
| absence of any line from gills to tail. The 
flesh is rich and tasty, and the bones, although 
| penetrating the flesh deeply, are very tender 
}in the young. The alewife has a dot back of 
| the gills. The common herring has no mark- 
ings. These may be broiled, and that most 
delicious member of the family, the 
| known by the line of dots back of the gills, | 
| has few rivals when broiled, baked, 
| of all, planked. 
and may be fried or broiled, 
salt and pepper, and served with butter and 
lemon. Herring is very important commer- 
cially. Many are potted, pickled, salted, and 
smoked, and the small are put up in oil as 
sardines. The menhaden is a very poor food 
fish when used fresh. It occasionally gets 
| into the markets, where it is sold under the 
| name of mossbunker, Saratoga blue, Long Island 
blue, etc. It is frequently potted or pickled. 
| It can be distinguished from other members of 
| the family by its large head and numerous 
| black dots back of the gills. 





Pan Fishes 

Some very small fishes come into the market 
| and are particularly suitable in size and char- 
| acter for frying. These are usually called 
| pan fishes. They may all be cooked similarly, 
that is, dipped in egg and crumbs or flour, 
| and fried in deep fat. The brook trout, pride 
of the angler, whose dark sides and yellow 
underbody are in striking contrast to the 
brilliant spots with which the sides are speckled, 
is one of the finest of these fishes. The little, 
oval butter fish, so flat and silvery, and the pale- 
colored croaker with its many black dots, are 
also delicious fried. The much bewhiskered 
cat fish, with its dark, rubbery skin and sharp 
spines, is not beautiful, but its tender flesh 
compensates for all its external unattractive- 
| ness. Eels long and slender, found almost 
| everywhere, are cut up before cooking. The 
silver-colored harvest fish, rounder than the 
| butter fish and with higher fins, and the little 
white perch whose sides are completely covered 
with stripes are also delicious. The brilliant 
yellow perch with bands of black over back and 
sides is fitted in beauty for the Aquarium, 
though in flavor for the table. Porgies flat, 
roundish, and brown are large pan fish, and, to 
some, almost rival in flavor the popular and 
dainty smelt whose long, slim body and bright, 
silvery sides are always welcomed in the market 
by the discriminating housewife. Snappers 
(small blue fish), tom cod, and whiting are all 
excellent when used as pan fish. The fom 
cod, though long and slender, need not be 
mistaken for any other fish, for it is dark in 
coloring and has a white line from gills to tail. 
The whiting is brownish with lighter sides and 
| has a large head and tapering body. Choose 
any one of these fish, fry to a turn, serve with 
lemon for breakfast together with fresh biscuit 
and steaming hot coffee. Accompany them 
with Tartare sauce for luncheon, add a tart 
| salad and, granting that the company is good, 

| you are assured of a delicious meal. 
In identifying fish in the various markets it 
is well to remember that distributing points 
| from north, south, east, and west are contin- 
ually making shipments. Pacific salmon and 
| halibut are sent to the Atlantic coast, and 
| Atlantic oysters go to the Pacific markets. 
| Eastern shippers send fish to points as far as 
| 2000 miles west of New York City and have 
'a regular radius of distribution of 500 miles. 


| The housewife will do well to determine what 





| are in season and caught near by. 


February 1922 Good Housekeeping 


shad, | 
or best | 


The roe is a great delicacy | 
seasoned with | 


varieties are shipped from a distance and which | 


What in the Fish) 


Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace, 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 


| Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas- 
| iy feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
| till frost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
| new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine, 

Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of all, 
large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional, 


| John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 








Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 
Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Bu rpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


“2 9@% CARDEN & 
See FLORAL 
OA 

Be for 1922 GUIDE 
ij Pris FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE TODAY 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
ableinstructions on planting andcare. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters inAmerica. For73 yearsthe 
leading authority on vegetable, flowerandfarmseeds, 

plants, bulbs, and fruits, 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 
@, Vick Quality SeedsGrow the Best Crops theEarth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is al- 

ha. solutely ‘free. Send for your copy today be- 

\) fore yousorget. A postcara is sufficient. 

. JAMES VICK’S SONS, 72 Stone St. 

i , Seohonter, S- we The Flowe rCity 





D'SS2£ROSES 


#’ot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productior s, 
*‘Dingee Roses’? known as the 
best for 71 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. S. 
Write for a copy of 








| Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
Y for 1922. It’s FREE. 


“ Iilustrates wonderful “*Dingee Roses 
ir natural colors. It’s more thana catalog 
--it’s the lifetime experience of the Oudest 
and Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical 

work on rose and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 va- 
rieties Roses and other plants, bulbs.and seeds and tells how t¢ 
grow them. Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251 West Grove, Pa 









































Plan now to make 
‘\ your garden the prize 
05 \garden of your neigh- 
\borhood. Send for 
Beckert’s Catalogue 
\\ of Seeds, Bulbs and 
\\ Garden Supplies for 
1922, full of informa- 
tion on the selection, 
planting and cultivation of Vege- 
tables and Flowers. 

Beckert’s Seeds have for nearly 
fifty years been the choice of a host 
of highly successful market garden- 

ers and florists. With Beckert’s 

Seeds you will get more pleasure 

and bigger profits from your gar- 

den, be it large or small. 
Richly illustrated catalogue 
free for the asking. 


Beckert’s Seed Store 
Dept. K 


101-103 Federal St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Carter-Thorburn Collection 
of early vegetable seeds is the result 
of 120 years’. selecting and testing. 
Earliness and quality combined. 

SUNRISE TOMATO—The earliest, 
most productive, good sized, scarlet 
fruit, very even, of fine quality, 
with solid meat one few seeds. 

Thaw (9 jing} .'6 DAY RADISH—Oval, white- 

They Come Up Smiling tipped, crimson, crisp and tender. 
tem CRIMSON BALL BEET—Very 

bright crimson, good size and fine flavor. 

SPRINGTIDE or ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwarf 
variety maturing in early spring. Quality unsurpassed. 

PERPETUAL LETTUCE—AIl season head lettuce. 

LITTLE MARVEL TURNIP—The earliest white globe 
turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 

Try this collection at our expense. The money you 
send will apply on your first order, 
for Sunrise Collection No, 207 and we will send by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Earliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog 
Check to apply on your first order of $1.00 or more. 

Catalog Free—Our 85th annual Catalog 

























early, round, 












mentioning this paper. 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, ee 53 Barclay b an a Y.City 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 






Can Toronto, Ont. 
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STAR 





lian Branch, 133 Kine St. E., 


6° BLOOM 
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or your money back 












{ Did you ever hear of guaranteeing 
so fragile a thing as the bloom of a 
rose? We do it. A new plant or 
your money back should any Conard 
Star Rose not bloom. Send for big 
free catalog. 

This celluloid Star tag labels your 
growing rose and is the sign of our 
geaenntce —two exclusive 
C. & J. features. 







































































Send 25c¢ and ask | 


and a 25-Cent Rebate | 


of Carters | 
Tested and Selected Seeds will be mailed free to anyone | 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 14 


neath he pinned the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the Distinguished Service Cross 
And after that General Jacques, representing 
Belgium, Admiral Beatty, representing Great 
Britain, Marshal Foch, representing France, 
General Diaz, representing Italy, Prince 
Bibesco, representing Roumania, Dr. Stepanek, 
representing Czechoslovakia, and Prince Lu- 
bomirski, representing Poland, placed beside 
these the military decorations awarded by their 
respective countries for highest valor. All 


| except Admiral Beatty made little speeches. 














ONARD ROSES 
~ &Jones Co. Box 64 
West Grove, Pa, Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 vears’ experience. 









































All ene 
Garden Needs 


There is ample va- 
riety of careful!y- 
selected seeds, plants, 
trees and ornamentals 
in the S. & H. catalog 
to plant every foot of 
your grounds exactly as 
you would like it. It 
gives youthehelp of our 
68 years’ experience. 

W rite—tonight— 
there’s a catalog ready 
to mail to you. 


THE STORRS nARRISON G, 
Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 138 Painesville, Ohio 
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very touching and beautiful, as they did so. 
But this great man saluted in absolute silence 
and silently laid beside the Victoria Cross a 
sheaf of palms and Easter lilies, the insignia 
of victory and resurrection! 

Up to that time, I had been profoundly 
impressed, but I had been conscious of no 
thrill of either poignant grief or supreme ex- 
altation. But as the symbolism of that 
tribute came over me, the wonderful voice of 
Rosa Ponselle, a soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, swept across the amphi- 
theater with the message, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth’’—vital, glorious, magnifi- 
cent—and through the tears that rolled down 
my own cheeks I saw that there was not a dry 
face in the multitude around me. And, when 
the wonderful song was over, and the Chaplain 
began to read the Scripture lesson—“T am the 
Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord 
He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live. “Tn my Father’s 
House are many mansions. If it were not so, 
I would have told you. ’T knew that 
those words would have a greater meaning to 
me all my life than they ever had before, a 
meaning that would last forever. 

At the end of the Scripture reading, the 
casket of the Unknown Soldier was lifted from 
the catafalque and borne to the white sar- 
cophagus erected just outside at the foot of the 
flight of white steps leading into the amphi 
theater, preceded by the clergy, and followed 
by the President and Mrs. Harding, the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, the Senior Foreign 
Delegates to the Conference, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the foreign officers who had presented 
decorations, General Pershing, the members 
of the Supreme Court, other members of the 
Cabinet and the Diplomatic Corps, and the 
members of Congress and their wives. 


Services at the Cemetery 


All about us, in the cemetery, stood the 
crowds who had not had tickets to the amphi- 
theater, but who had been admitted to the 
grounds and so had been able to be present, at 
least to a degree, at the great ceremonial— 
thousands and thousands of them, standing on 
the wooded slopes and beautiful open spaces 
of Arlington as far as the eve could see. At the 
foot of the hill, beyond the fields gray and 
brown in their peaceful November coloring, 
stretched the broad river; across it towered the 
city of Washington, its three great landmarks 
fully revealed—the pillars of the Lincoln 
Memorial, the shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the dome of the Capitol—all rising 
dazzling white as driven snow against a sky 
of celestial blue. 

“T heard a voice from Heaven saying 
unto me,”’ read the chaplain, “Write: From 
henceforth blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” Wreaths in behalf of all the men 
in service, of the American War Mothers, cf 
the British War Mothers, were placed on the 
tomb; Chief Plenty Coos, representing the 
Indians of the United States, laid his coup 
stick and war bonnet of brilliant feathers 
beside the fragrant flowers; three salvos of 
artillery rang out, thundering and echoing 
through the still air 


(nd then came “‘ Taps 
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Krib - Bassinet - Playpen! 


KUMFY KRIB 


HE Kumfy Krib is Krib, Bassinet 
and Playpen all rolled into one! 
It can be changed from bassinet height 
to crib or playpen level without dis- 
turbing baby or moving the mattress 


or covers. This feature makes the 
x<umfy Krib unlike any other crib! 
The Kumfy Krib also has aa exclusive 
wheel equipment which gives addi- 
tional strength and enables you to 
move it easily from one room to 
another. The Kumfy Krib folds quickly 
and neatly, enclosing spring and mat- 
tress, to an eight-inch’ width, making 
it convenient to carry anywhere. 

Every busy mother appreciates the 
Kumfy Krib—appreciates the comfort 
of it for her baby—and the conve- 
nience and efficiency of it for herself. A 
canopy to protect baby eyes from sun- 
light or a special screen top may be 
purchased with it. 


Kumfy Krib is beautifully finished 

white or ivory. Two sizes: Small 
—26” wide, 30” high, 42” long. Large 
—26” wide, 30” high, long. For 
sale at leading department stores (in- 
fants’, toy or furniture departments) 
and furniture stores. 


WOODSTOCK MBG. CO., Inc. 
Rochester, New York 


Send for instructive, illustrated booklet. 











LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


28th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three years’ course of Generai Hospital 
rraining with affiliation with the New York Nursery 
& Childs’ Hospital, New York City. for Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. The Course includes besides general 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
technique, special dietetic instruction in the modern 
study and treatment of nutritional disorders, and 
doctor's office work. 

Classes enter in September or February. The School 
Prospectus will be mailed on application addressed 
to the Superintendent. 





CATALOG FREE 


ells how 
Give "Ss pict 


Invaluable to garden lovers— 
beautify home surroundings. 
ind description of Wagner hardy flowers trees. 


and shrubs. Explains the mail service I.and 
scape Department. [Write for catalog 286. 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 86, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gardeners - Florists 


advertisements see page 4 























House all swept 


—and not tired out! 


This light carpet sweeper is easily operated 
and carried about with one hand. No dust 
clouds, no stooping. Makes the daily sweep- 
ing quick and easy. Costs no more than half 
a dozen brooms and outlasts dozens of them. 
A real economy as well as a daily convenience. 

If you now have avery old Bissell serving 
you faithfully, let your dealer show you a 
modern ‘‘Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Bissell—even 
easier running and more efficient. It will be 
a great time-saver to have them both—one 
for upstairs and one for down. 

Beware of unknown sweepers offered at 
ridiculously low prices. Real economy is to 
buy a sweeper that will last. A Bissell costs 
only a few dollars—saves more than original 
price every year for ten years or longer. 

You can rely ona 


*BISSELV’S 


*‘Cyco’”’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


At your dealers—price list and booklet 
“Sweeping Facts and Fallacies’’—on request. 
BISSELL CARPET ‘SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Put Your . Swee oping Reliance ona Bissell’s Applience 





Be free from 
cial worries—havea 
pleasant and permanent busi- 
ness that yields a steady, com- 
fortable revenue. Hundreds of men 
and women now sell Hercules Super 
Hose and have increased their in- 
come considerably. You can in- 
crease your income too. ‘“‘Showers 
of Gold’’ tells how. Write for your 
free copy at once 

HERCULES HOSIERY MILLS 
} Dept.G 10th St. & Colambia Ave. 
Philadelphia 
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ang te “tae Slip or Dress with dainty 
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INFANT WEAR 


Low_in price. Beautifully mack 
hy Fre ench needleworkers_—_ Lavett« 

5.00 up. Onaprroval if reference ni 
Write for catalog. De A-2. New 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 


HE next picture is green, the green of 
springtime, of new ideas and fresh hopes, of 
seeds planted in dull earth, suddenly shooting 
up as vigorous young plants which are later 
jon to nourish hungry bodies and restore broken 
| spirits: the picture of the opening session of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 
I am sure that the heart of every Daughter 
of the American Revolution in the country has 
beaten high with joy and pride at the thought 
| that Continental Hall, the home of her organ- 
| ization, was chosen for this meeting. The 
| flags of the thirteen original states hung, as 
| alw ays, high over the stage, but in addition to 
| these, from the middle of the ceiling, hung a 
| pole on which the flags of the nine nations 
represented at the Conference were arranged in 
a circle. And on the stage itself, against a 
| background of huge palms, they stood in two 
groups. 

The exercises opened with a short prayer, 
and then President Harding came forward and 
made the brief address of welcome. 

“Tt is a great and happy privilege,” he said, 
“to bid the delegates to this Conference a 
cordial welcome to the Capital of the United 
States of America. . Here is a meeting, 
I can well believe, which is an earnest of the 
awakened conscience of the twentieth-century 
civilization. It is not a convention of remorse, 
nor a session of sorrow. It is not a conference 
of victors to define terms of settlement. .. . 
It is rather a coming together, from all parts of 
the earth, to apply the better attributes of 
mankind to minimize the faults of our inter- 
national relationships. . I think I may say 
the call is not one of the United States alone; 
| it is rather the spoken word of a war-wearied 
world, struggling for restoration . of hu- 
manity crying for relief and craving 
ances of lasting peace....I can speak 
officially only for the United States. Our 
kundred millions frankly want less of armament, 
and none of war.” 


Mr. Hughes’ Speech 

When he had finished speaking, the Presi- 
dent left the Conference amid what my breth- 
ren of the daily press love to call “tumultuous 
applause” —and with no exaggeration in this 
case, you may be sure. And then, Mr. 
Hughes having risen to suggest that the formal 
organization of the Conference should next 
take place, Mr. Balfour, in a most graceful 
speech, pointed out that at gatherings of this 
sort “the inviting nation always provides the 
chairman,” and moved that Mr. Hughes should 
be appointed to that office. There was noth- 
ing, of course, surprising about this. It was 
not only fully expected—it was prearranged. 
But Mr. Hughes, once on his feet, speedily 
made up for any lack of excitement which his 
| nomination had caused, in the speech with which 
| he accepted it. He had not been speaking five 
minutes before he had us all literally sitting on 
the edge of our chairs, our hair rising on end 
with amazement. 

“Tt is proposed,” 


ally, 





he announced emphatic- 





longer content 
with statistics, 
of 


armament. . We can no 
ourselves with investigations, 
with reports, with the circumlocution 
inquiry. The essential 
known. The’ time has come, and this Con- 
ference has been called, not for general resolu- 
tions or mutual advice but for action. lam 
happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond 
general propositions, and, in behalf of the 
American delegation, acting under the in- 
struction of the President of the United States, 
| to submit to you a concrete proposition for the 
| limitation of naval armament.” 

Mr. Hughes was prepared to submit a 
concrete proposition—and he did! 

After the suggestion and the approval of a 
few appointments Mr. Hughes announced that 
a motion to adjourn was in order. But what 





“that the Conference should proceed | 
at once to the question of the limitation of | 


facts are sufficiently | 





assur- | 











A SWITCH PLUG 


Modernizes 
Your Iron 


the Beaver Switch 
Plug—Plug and switch 
combined. No more discon- 
necting to turn off current. 
If the iron becomes too hot 
or the door bell rings, just 
“press the black button” 
and current is off. To turn 
on again “press the ‘red 
button! ” tells 


There is a par- 
ticular Beaver 
switch to mod- 
ernize every 
type of electri- 
cal appliance. 
The BEAVER 
FEED-THRU 
especially 1s 
adapted for 
toasters a nd 
percolators. 


A glance 
you when current is on or 
off. In 10 minutes your 
electrical dealer can install 
the Beaver on your ironer 
cord. 


Have it done today. 
BEAVER MACHINE & TOOL CO., Inc. 


Sales Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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Germs look sad and 
cross the street before 
passing a house clean- 
ed with Blue Devil 
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Keep your sink as 
sweet as your dis- 
position —use Blue 
Devil 










If you find dinner 
——Jon both sides of 
your vest, remove 
the spots with 


Blue Devil 


















Blue Devil softens the hardest water instantly 
and completely. His touch leaves a sweet clean- 
ness on Dishes, Sinks, Painted Walls, Woodwork, 
Linoleum, Clothes, Your Skin, Jewelry, Tired Feet 

- well, about everything around home and person. 
He wouldn't hurt the most tender skin for any- 
thing, and he feels sad if classed with washing 
powders and scouring compounds, because he’s so 
very, very different. If your grocer doesn’t yet 
have Blue Devil, send 25c¢ coin or stamps for two 
full size cartons. The Wells Process Company, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 


BLUE DEVIL 


to people of refined taste 



























Gives a brilliant glossy shine that 
does not rub off or dust off—that 
anneals_ to the iron—that lasts 
longer than any ordinary polish. 


Black Silk Stove Polish 


isinaclass by itself. Itis carefully 
made of the best materials 


Try it on your parlor 
stove, yourcook stove 
or your gas range. 

If you don’t find it 
the best polish you 
ever_used, your 
hardware or 
grocery dealer is 
authorized to re- 
fund your 


money, (Ny 
There’s“‘A 
Shine In 
Every Drop”’ 


: 
Ti repewed 


No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 


Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There’s a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble, Just crumble up. Remember the 
name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores, 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
\ course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 

160-page catalogue free. Please address 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenw 7 F 
Esenwe Dept. 67 Springtfield, Mass. 


Have Your Own Distinctive Personal Stationery 
Your name and address printed in neat, dignified type, dark 


biue ink 200 Note Sheets 
100 Envelopes } for 7" pemgene 


Our stationery is correct size, sty!e and ity society 
“i 4h Le, Style ¢ quality for society 

use. Send $1.00 and write your name and address plainly. 

Eee MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 

500 Fifth Street, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MOSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful boo on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
0. a lifetime. Its free. Exquis tely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers; and telis how to grow 
hese famous plants. Write for copy today 





HELLER BROS. €O., Box 215, New Castle, Ind. 





tomed place in the gallery began to call 
loudly, “Briand! Briand! Briand!’’ There 
was nothing to do but to postpone adjournment 
and allow the great Frenchman—a wonderful 
orator, with a voice that is mellow in its rich- 
ness—to respond. I never was so glad in 
my life—in spite of my admiration for 
M. Camelynck, the marvelous interpreter 
for the Conference—that I understood French! 
When M. Briand had finished, “Kato! Kato!” 
roared the Senate, and so on, until a repre- 
sentative from every one of the nine nations 
had replied to the call. 

The great audience final'y poured out of 
Continental Hall in a torrent of enthusiasm. 
And at the two sessions which have taken place 
since, in which Mr. Balfour, speaking for 
Great Britain, and Admiral Kato, speaking for 


.| Japan, have replied, accepting the proposals of 


the United States “in principle,” and in which 
M. Briand has outlined the policy of France 
with regard to land armament and been as- 
sured by the United States and Great Britain 
| that his noble country shall never be allowed 
| to suffer from “ moral isolation,” there has been 
no lessening of this enthusiasm. A_ vital 
force, charged like an electric current, has, 
I believe, been released in Washington during 
these last days, which will surge around the 
world. “The lime has come for action”—and 


action is going to take place. 





The Sheppard-Towner Bill 


ND now I must show you a blue picture, 

the blue the old Italian masters used when 
| they painted the Madonna’s robes: the House 
of Representatives on the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of November. The appearance 
and the rules of the House are different from 
those of the Senate. The members have no 
desks and go from the long rows of seats to 
the front of the room to make their speeches, 
instead of simply rising in their places to 
make them. Applause, strictly forbidden in 
lthe Senate both on the floor and in the 
galleries, is here not only tolerated, but en- 
| couraged. 

For two long, hard days, the House talked, 
and argued, and fought over the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill—that measure for the protection 
of maternity and infancy which, as you know, 
I have been one of many women to work very 
long for and try very hard to help. Seldom, 


is sometimes known as the “‘somnolent Senate” | 
belied its title that day and from its unaccus- | 








Walls of 
Lasting 
Beauty 





The Walls 
of Your Living Room 


convey the character of your 
home. If warm in color tone 
they radiate comfort and cheer. 
Liquid Velvet gives them a vel- 








I believe, has a more spirited combat taken 
place in that turbulent body. But at the 
end of the second day, there was a call for 
the “ayes and nays”—and the vote was two 
hundred and seventy-nine in favor of the bill to 
thirty-nine against it! A proportion equal to 
that in the Senate vote last July! A few minor 
—and harmless—changes necessitated the re- 
turn of the measure to the Senate, but there it 
was promptly accepted without even being sent 
to conference. And yesterday the President 
| signed it! The battle is over—and it is won! 

It seems to me infinitely fitting that in the 
same month that the United States has taken 
| its stand before the world in favor of “peace 
!on earth, good-will towards men,” its highest 
legislative body, before the adjournment of its 
| extra session, has decreed that among mothers 
and babies, no less than among soldiers, need- 
less suffering and needless death shall cease. 

I must leave for another letter a description 
of the wonderful official entertainments that 
are being given for the delegates, and my per- 
sonal impressions of some of the delegates | 
themselves; but finally—and it must be} 
“finally,” for my ‘“retinue”—the faithful 
Kathie—is out, and I ought to be getting 
Thanksgiving supper for Harry and Peter— 
imagine-a picture in which all these wonderful 
colors are blended—the great “arch of jewels” | 
hung like a necklace, with the coats of arms of | 
the nine nations of the conference as a “sun- 
burst”’ in the center, between two tall, white 
obelisks also studded with gems, erected near 
the Pan American building and illuminated 
on the nights of the tenth, eleventh, and 
| twelfth of November. The Marine Band | 














vety smoothness that is restful 
and rich, and isa perfect flat wall 
enamel for home decoration. 
Liquid Velvet is durable and economi- 
cal, does not fade, can be cleaned with 
soap and water, always retains its origi- 
nal beauty. 

On your floors use Master Varnish — a 
spar varnish unexcelled for all wood- 
work. Does not crack, blister or turn 
white. Water cannot harm it. 

Our free Service Department will gladly help 


solve your decorating problems. Send for our 
booklets on Interior Decoration. 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


1701 Washington Ave. 
South Bend Indiana 


Floors of Perfect Finish 









Smaller Than a Slipper 


Be 


No more paper 
.00 bags, wrappings, or 
~ odorous moth balls. 


Set it in your Closet 
_ Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 

J ture cedar chest con- 

tains a can of pure cedar oil, which, when opened, floods your 

closet with this clean, cedar forest odor —ending the moth pest. 

At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money Order or Check. 

Full instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavendar chest, same size, same price. 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 





Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Dbrawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
ee a 
GENERAL UTILITY, 

ase of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


W504 Cunard Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


SERVICE TABLE 


Shs 








—— 
IT SERVES YOUR HOME 


L & SAVES YOUR TIME 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ince dishes 


The most disagreeable task of the 
housewife has been—dishwashing. 
Three times each day has that grim 
task called forth its array of soaps, 
powders, rags and towels. Three 
times each day has it left her hands 
red and burning, her nails broken 
and split, and her temper sizzling. 
But this need no longer be— 

The THREE MINUTE DISH- 
WASHER washes, dries and steril- 
izes the most fragile dishes or the 
heaviest, dirtiest pots and pans in a 
few minutes. And you need not 
even put your hands in water. 


* —— 


* 


fi d 
No motor or machinery to get out 
of order and practically no cost for 
operation. Just attach to the hot 
water faucet—turn on the water and 
the stream of hot cutting suds cleans 


the dishes like magic. 
And it costs only— 


$ 7.50 complete 


—East of the Rockies. 


Write for free illustrated folder ‘Why have 
rough red hands from dishwashing,”’ and name 
of Three Minute Dishwasher dealer in your 
city. 

The price of the Three Minute Dishwasher 
west of the Rockies is $7.75—in Canada, $9.50 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE COMPANY. 


Factory: Jefferson City, Mo. 
General Sales Office, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR 25 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 


COOK BOOK 
By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s 
famous School of Cookery 
in Boston, with chapters 
on the cold-pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young housekeepers; 
menus, and food values. 


122 Illustrations. 656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department K., $4 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Distinctive 


Curtains 


Lowest 
Prices 


Exceptional values in simple, dainty curtains, 
not commonly found in stores. Made of 
crossbar check Swiss muslin—a superior grade 
which launders well—Vanitie curtains are 
finished with fine handkerchief hemstitching. 
Hemstitched ruffle curtains, 214 yards long, 
(this allows for a tie-back) a pair $239 
only. 
Hemstitched 
2\% yards long, ready to hang, a pair, $129 
only. : Dp RATE E GOSS 
Hemstitched sash curtains, Se — 
i 1es Ie f Wi y. We pay postage. 
ready tohang. spat. Fe. Sap paiaee™ 
re > SRPalgss > ES ceipt of 4c postage. 
only c s 
Vanitie Tea Aprons. VANITIE Company 


Set of three in gift $175 742 Westminster St. 
bogs... z eae Providence, R. I. 














Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
played, the President turned the switch which 
released the searchlights—long shafts of 
radiance, ruby, golden, emerald, amethyst 
playing from every direction upon the thirty. 
seven thousand Novagem jewels that were 
used in the construction of this arch of glory, 
this dazzling portal of brilliance. May it not 
be, I wondered as I looked at it, symbolical 
of the gateway of light through which we are 
walking to higher things? 
Much love, dear Alice, as ever. 
Always affectionately yours, 


“fowcee Potts a Jenper _ 


The Dawn of a New Day 


(Continued from page 44) 


one of the prominent features of the new 
day on which we are entering. 

In Cincinnati I learned of the activities of 
one of the tailoring firms of that city, known 
as the Golden Rule Shop. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of this establishment is based upon the 
fact that the tailor, whether man or woman, is 
a human being and entitled to due considera- 
tion. The shop is practically managed by the 
workers. There is no time clock, nor compul- 
sion in any way as to the amount of work to be 
done, nor is there any restriction or any kind 
of union limiting the amount of work which 
any employee may do. The only condition im- 
posed is that the cost of the finished suit must 
be held as low as possible so that the proprietors 
may have a sufficient net income to keep the 
business flourishing. This net income is, at 
the present time, limited to 50 cents a suit. 
The price is kept low, and the tailors, after the 
expenses are paid, divide the residue of the 
income among themselves. If any of the em- 
ployees lag, fail to do the full day’s work, 
loiter, or otherwise waste time, they are at- 
tended to by the rest of the employees, and if 
they do not reform and do their share, are 
ejected in a summary manner by the employees 
themselves. Since the introduction of this 
method the number of suits put out by a given 
number of workmen in a given time has in- 
creased threefold. 

While this is not primarily an exhibit of care 
for health, incidentally it is. The greater in- 
come which the workers receive enables them 
to live in a more sanitary manner, and to se- 
cure more wholesome and nutritious foods, and 
thus to ward off disease, prolong the periods of 
life and activity, and postpone death. 

Among the most notable features of the dawn 
of the new day is the passage of the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Bill. Al- 
though this measure was bitterly opposed by 
some members of Congress, its final adoption 
by both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives was by an overwhelming vote. It 
is rather a discouraging feature that the only 
woman member of Congress voted against the 
measure. This, I am sure, was due to some 
serious misapprehension as to the character of 
the bill. This measure is peculiarly a cause of 
congratulation of Goop HousEKEEPING. The 
influence of this magazine in creating public 
opinion in favor of the measure undoubtedly 
contributed more than any other one cause to 
its successful enactment. A 

The order of President Harding authorizing 
General Sawyer to investigate the various ac- 
tivities now in force for the public welfare, 
with the view of coordinating them and making 
them more effective, is another prominent fea- 
ture of the dawn of the newday. These activi- 
ties are educational, concerning the improve- 
ment of the public health, the enforcement of 
the Food and Drugs Law, the control of nar- 
cotics, and the improved sanitation of schools 
and other public buildings. One of the features 
of this investigation is to determine the advisa- 
bility of creating a new Executive Department 
in which all the activities of public welfare may 
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be collected. Whether this will be done by 


converting one of the present Executive De- | 


artments into a public Welfare Department, 


or by creating a new organization, has not yet | 


been determined, nor is it very important. The 
present distribution of these activities is inter- 
esting. The Bureau of Education is in the 
Department of the Interior. The Public 
Health office is in the Department of the 
Treasury. The enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Law is in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Children’s Bureau, which is en- 
trusted under the new Maternity Law with its 


enforcement, is in the Department of Labor. | 


It is evident that activities looking to the same 
end under such widely divergent executive 
heads must, to say the least, act with some 
degree of inefficiency. There are also opulent 
opportunities for overlapping labors, thus in- 
creasing the cost of the work and probably 
uselessly duplicating efforts and research, 
That all these activities could be better stand- 
ardized under one direction is, I think, evident 
without further illustration. 

A general survey of the fields of these activi- 
ties leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
most fertile soil will be found in our public 
schools. The qualifications of the teachers of 


the future will not only be in the three R’s, but | 
also in sanitation and health. The most impor- | 
tant function of the public school is the devel- | 


opment of the healthy man or woman, en- 
dowed with alert mental activity, and qualified 
for continuous and efficient labor. The Bureau 
of Education, therefore, should be the domi- 
nant Bureau in the Department of Public 
Welfare. 
made to eliminate from the educational cur- 
riculum useless, unnecessary, or embarrassing 
features. 

A considerable degree of progress has been 
made along this line. The most discouraging 
feature of public education, especially of the 
child, is our common system of weights and 
measures. There are two different kinds of 


pounds, four different kinds of gallons, fifty- | 


seven different varieties of bushels and bar- 
rels. There are three kinds of tons, and so on 


throughout the whole list. I doubt if there is a | 


person in the United States that knows all the 
different values of the weights and measures 
that are in use in this country. The reform of 
the ordinary system of weights and measures, 
with the exception, of course, of that of money, 
which is already as nearly perfect as we can 
hope for, would leave free, sufficient time and 
opportunity for every school child in the coun- 
try to be thoroughly instructed in health, sani- 
tation, and food values, and thus add im- 
mensely to the effectiveness of the propaganda 
for health reform. 

The foregoing are some of the prominent 


features of the new day. We are now turning | 


from war and destruction to peace and con 
struction. The world is sick of war. The world 
longs for peace, for health, for opportunity. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, through all its features, 
is working to this end, and particularly for 
health and long life, by the campaign which 
it is waging for better conditions, for healthier 
men, for happier homes, and for a greater and 
more prosperous country. 


Why the Fuse P 


(Continued from page 69) 


before the door or cover can be opened, and 
further, the switch can not be moved to the 
“on” position until the door is closed or the 
cover replaced. 

It is the firm belief of Goop HousEKEEPING 
INsTITUTE that household fuse installations 
should be of such a type that absolute safety is 
guaranteed to the person who changes a fuse, 
thus making it safe for women to do this work 
and eliminating the annoyance of having to call 
for help when a fuse blows. We believe that 
municipal and insurance authorities who de- 


termine and specify household wiring regula- 


tions will require the use of this type of equip- 
ment just as soon as housekeepers demand it. 


To this end, every effort should be | 


ye WAGNER DRIP. 
DROP ROASTER—a 
modern development of the 
good old-fashioned Dutch Oven 
—really does give much better 
results with roasts, stews, fowl 
and meats of all kinds. The thick 
walls distribute heat evenly, 
cooking thoroughly, without 
scorching. The natural flavors 
are cooked in—instead of being 
cooked out! 

The exclusive design of raised angle 


points on the close fitting cover 
affords a self-basting feature. 

The “‘Drip-Drop”’ Roaster (Round 
and Oval shape) is made in both Cast 
Aluminum and Cast Iron De Luxe. 
| & Ask —_ dealer. Write for leaflet 


o. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
14 Fair Ave., Sidney, Ohio 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum 
and Cast Iron Cooking Utensils 








for all furniture and 
woodwork. Impartsa 
high, dry lasting lustre 
without hard rubbing. 
The one 
polish that 


“Cleans 
as it 
Polishes” 


Sold under an 
absolute guar- 
antee: your 
| money back 
if you are not 
delighted. 








using advertisements see page 4 


For Walls 
and Floors 


The indispensable materia!: 
Necessary in bath room, 
kitchen and laundry, to in- 
sure maximum cleanliness 
and beauty; necessary in 
many other parts of the 
home to enable the owner to 
achieve what he desires in 
decorative treatment. 


Many helpful ideas in our “Home 
Suggestion” Book. Free on request. 


THE ASSOCIATED TILE MFRS. 


1242 Seventh Ave., 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 





Look for the trade-mark 


No Buttons 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. 


~*~ 


On and off like 
a coat. Always 
fits the body 
perfectly. 


No Trouble 
S. Pat. Of. 


Keep Baby’s Stomach Warm 


February, March, April—these are dan- 
ger months. The months when baby 
is most susceptible to colds. 


You must protect the tiny chest and 
stomach. For lack of protection, at 
these vital points, is probably the most 
coramon cause of illness. Doctors and 
nurses, all will tell you this. 


And they will tell you, too, that the 
most practical way to insure this pro- 
tection is with the Rubens Infant 
Shirt. We have specialized in this 


garment for more than thirty years. 
It is our pride—our life work. There 
is no satisfactory substitute. 


Double thickness over the chest and 
stomach. Cut with the simple conve- 
nience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons. 
Adjustable belt fastens with a single 
safety pin. Made of finest and_ softest 
of materials for infants and children. 


Look for the trade-mark ‘ Rubens’”’ 
before you buy. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to us. 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 


Inc. 


358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 





THESE TWO NEW 


HOUSEKEEPING 
APRONS 


are from our 1922 booklet on home sewing 
which contains many other smart de- 
signs for wash dresses, children’s clothes, 
lingerie, neckwear, etc., made with 


WRIGHT S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Wright’s Tape is known to home sew- 
ers the country over as the great sew- 
ing-room labor-saver. Use it for pipings, 
bindings, facing and finishing on all 
cotton materials. 


3-YARD SAMPLE FREE 


of WRIGHT’S Bias Fold Tapé in any of 
following fast colored percale: Grey, 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Yellow, Red, Black. 


Sent with the 1922 booklet on request. 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. G 315 Church Street New York 5 \I 
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4 Lifts; 2 Stoops 
And One Twist 


Seven unnecessary, back-straining movements 

are required as part of the Mother's daily 

routine in bathing her baby in the small 

baby’s bath tub. 

The Sani-Table-Tub is designed to save her 

this strain and to make the baby’s bath safer 
and _ easier for the following 
reasons: 

1. Cuts time of bath from 45 to 20 
minutes. 

2. Eliminates danger of dropping 
baby when hands are wet and 
slippery. 

. Flexible sides of the tub support 
the tiny body. 

. Folds up and hangs on wall 
when not in use. 


SANI-TABLE-TUB 


Is made of the best possible materials. The tub is 
of bathroom drill doubly coated with rubber and pro- 
vided with a central drain for emptying. 

The stretcher is of medium weight canvas with 
allowance made for shrinkage. Framework is of white- 
enamelled wood strongly cross- braced. 

It fits any bathtub. 


Price $10 at your dealer’s 
($12 West of the Rockies) 
Canadian Disiribu or, The T. Eaton Co., Lid. 


WILLIAM J. JACKSON & COMPANY 
Manufacturers for Infants 


6082 Ford Building Detroit, Mich. 











Sergei Rachmaninoff 
(Continued from page 70) 


of observation is that good teachers are the 
great lack in America’s musical development. 
A good teacher produces results; in Europe a 
teacher is judged by the celebrated pupils he or 
she introduces to the world. Is this the rule 
in the United States? It does not seem so. 
This may be the fault of the great size of your 
country and the lack of a central conservatory, 
But I do not find many young American-trained 
students playing with your orchestras and 
symphonies. 


Expert Training the One Essential 


“Environment has much to do with musical 
development, but the boy or girl who shows 
decided talent must have expert training,” 
continued the musician. “Americans are 
growing more and more critical of technique, 
and technique is not a gift of the gods but the 
result of hard work, long years of unceasing 
study. I began my training at five years of 
age. In Russia, the child who shows musical 
ability starts his training at five and even 
younger. My teacher was a woman. At 
nine I entered the Conservatory at Petrograd, 
and at eighteen graduated from the Moscow 
Conservatory. But I had this advantage—my 
grandfather was a notable pianist; my cousin 
Siloti was one of Liszt’s pupils and is still a 
figure in musical life in Russia. My boyhood, 
therefore, was spent in a musical atmosphere.” 

This short biography did not come spon- 
taneously from the rugged giant, whose long, 
flexible fingers played unceasingly with ob- 
jects on the table. Personal recollections had 
literally to be drawn from him. There was so 
much he would not say. But what a picture 
there lay between his halting words! The boy 
of five, practising hour by hour in the cloistered 
music-room in his mother’s home in Novgorod, 
deep in the heart of Russia. His boyish tem- 
perament and natural inclination influenced by 
his grandfather’s mastery of the piano. The 
Rachmaninoffs belonged to the old aristocratic 
order in Russia; the grandfather could not play 
professionally, but the tradition in musical 
circles is that the elder musician played better 
than his grandson. 

America, however, is content with the golden 
art of the younger musician and is interested 
in his conclusions as to her place in the world 
of music. There was nothing quizzical in 
his smile as he went on, but there was a deep 
earnestness in it and in his voice. 

‘Musical conditions have advanced marked- 
ly in America in the last twelve years. You 
have the finest orchestras and the most ap- 
preciative audiences. In fact, I am here be- 
cause of these conditions, which afford me more 
opportunity to hear fine orchestral works. But, 
and this is to me a vitally important matter, 
your students are too frequently deprived of 
the opportunity to hear the celebrated musi- 
cians of their time. 

“Orchestral concerts are expensive, and few 
students can afford to buy tickets for them. I 
understand, in fact, that your concerts are 
sold out so far in advance that only the favored 
few can attend them. In Russia we have a 
different point of view. The need for the 
student of more than average ability to hear 
the finest music is realized. Such a student is 
permitted to attend the final rehearsals of the 
orchestral concerts given at the national con- 
servatories. We have, usually, three rehearsals, 
the last being a finished performance. The 
student attends these presentations without 
cost. In this country, where conditions are so 
nearly perfect for the training and develop- 
ment of musical art, you have nearly every 
other thing but a Nationa! Conservatory sup- 
ported in part by the government. W hen 
your people, however, understand the im- 
portant place such a conservatory holds in the 
making of a music-loving and music-under- 
standing nation, you will have one. Your peo- 
ple always do secure, in time, the advantages 
you demand for your children. 

















“The geographical size of your country need 

be no drawback to the creation of a central 
organization; in time, perhaps, you may estab- 
lish two, three, even four such conservatories 
in your different large centers of population. 
Remember that there is inspiration in the big- 
ness of any institution, and the larger your 
conservatory is, the more talent you will have 
to draw on. A National Conservatory would 
mean that the greatest artists in the world 
would be heard by the students, the finest 
teachers would be at their service, and every 
opportunity would be given the child ; of 
genius to develop the soul that is within him. 
And all for a small fee, or for no fee at all. A 
conservatory aided by your government would 
not be obliged to consider the wealth of its 
students, but could give equal opportunity to 
the child of genius regardless of the parents’ 
income. 

“Before the war, the Russian government 
met the deficits of the Moscow, Petrograd, and 
other established conservatories. There is at 
present no way in America for this to be done. 
But that is the only way by which the Ameri- 
can student of small means will be enabled 
to develop his or her highest powers. It is 
not only in hearing, but in seeing the best 
performers that the student learns to dis- 
criminate between an exquisite delicacy of 
fingering and what may be termed an ordinary 
‘touch’. It is by this means that he acquires a 
deeper power of analysis, a riper understanding 
of the art of phrasing. 

“The child of nine, entering the Russian 
Conservatories, hears the greatest composi- 
tions interpreted by the best living teachers. 
He lives in a musical.atmosphere; his reading 
includes the biographies of the men whose 
works he studies. To interpret properly the 
works of Beethoven, of Rubinstein, of Liszt, of 
every great composer, he must know the his- 
tories of these men. The American student 
should absorb such books and thus really come 
to know the ideals of the masters—yes, and 
the struggles they went through—in order to 
preserve them. Music is a spiritual art; it 
portrays the emotions, the passions of human- 
ity; the student who does not understand the 
inspiration back of the compositions he studies 
will not be able to interpret them in the 
properly sympathetic spirit.” 

Rachmaninoff’s earnestness was contagious 
and convincing. It was almost possible to 
visualize a great national institution devoted to 
the musical training of our youth! But what 
about the importance of foreign life and 
teaching? For generations Ameficans have 
been taught that the great musician must have 
a foreign background. 

“Contrary to the ideals and beliefs of earlier 
generations in this country,’”’ was the artist’s 
immediate reply, “foreign education is not 
necessary for the virtuoso. For the composer, 
yes, but we are not now considering the com- 
poser. Recently you have established the 
Prix de Rome; certain highly qualified students 
will be selected to finish their training in Rome 
under Italian influence. This is not necessary, 
for as I have said, you possess practically every 
qualification in your own country for the 
creation of great musicians. It is for you, how- 
ever, to make the most of them, to place them 
at the service of your talented pupils. 


Foreign Background Unnecessary 

“Some artists say that foreign living is 
necessary because of the atmosphere and 
solitude. The student as well as the artist 
creates his own atmosphere, and solitude may 
be found in the heart of even the greatest city. 
I have found within thirty miles of New York 
all the atmosphere and quiet that any student 
might need. In my opinion, it is far better for 
the student to receive his training in his native 
land. The vitality of this vital land of yours 
will influence the American student and will 
find expression in his music. Given a central 
conservatory to which the famous foreign 
artists as well as those of your own people will 
gravitate, you will go far toward making the 
American musician supreme in his art. 






“She Finest 
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A “Picture of Health” com- 
plexion is usually due to com- 
mon sense, every day care— 
plenty of water and good soap, 
applied with the proper wash 
cloth. 


The Turknit label on a wash cloth is 
proof that it is the proper cloth—assur- 
ance that it is “Ravelproof,” and 
doubly durable. 


Patented Turknit machines KNIT 
the strongest, softest, selected yarns 
into a delightful, rough-on-one-side, 
smooth-on-the-other fabric. Beauti- 
ful shell edgings in attractive colors 
make Turknit Wash Cloths unusually 
pleasing. 

Carried by most dealers. If yours 
does not have them, send his name 
and 30c for two most popular Turknit 
Wash Cloths; or send $1.00 for four 
Turknit Wash Cloths and Turknit 
Towel to match. 


KNITTED 
WASH CLOFHS 








PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 












COHOES. N. Y. 





Home Plan No. 706. DeLuxe 
6-room- and . bath bungalow. 
Maid’s room and separate toi- 
let. Full basement Floored 
attic. Open fireplace Built-in 
conveniences. Big pantry. 


Distinctive Homes 


guaranteed 
Homes planne: 


Ready-Cut 


at Wholesale 


no lM ER ai Se te 


by best architects. 


CE ra Lo 


Summer Book of 5,000 Building 
Cottages Material Bargains 
1toS Lumber, screens, paint, 


Rooms ete. Book free. 


Prices! 


aR ES 


* Save $200 to $2,000 on a Gordon-Van Tine Home. Our THIS 

rice covers all materials as specified. No extras. BOOK 

e Built-in conveniences; highest REE! 

quality material; satisfaction or money back. 200,000 enstomers. F ° 
By Ready-Cut method—all sawing, cutting and Sitting by machinery 
in 4big mills—you save 17% material and up to 30% labor costs. Specifica- 
tions conform to all city building codes. Promptshipment from nearest 

mill—Davenyort,la.; St.Louis,Mo.; Chehalis, 


200 Home Write for Fr 
Plans FREE! 


ash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ee Book,“*Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes.” Shows photos, plans, 
specifications. Some as low as $709. 


Se eae 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
139 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Send me Free Books. 


roofing, I expect to build (or repair) as follows: 


Gordon-VantTineCo! ieee! eau tlat sed iedhdbacalce 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Davenport, Iowa 


139 Case Street 


ESTABLISHED (665 












To tempt an 
indifferent appetite 


Servea rich, savory beverage to start 
the meal. Try hot Steero bouillon 
and see how its delightful flavor makes 
one want a man-sized meal. It makes 
the whole meal taste better. 


Hot Steero bouillon is easy to make. 
Put a Steero cube into a cup and 
simply add boiling water. Steero bouil- 
lon cubes will add zest and flavor to 
your other soups, gravies, or scal- 
loped dishes. 


Put Steero bouillon cubes on your 
order list today—and insist that 
you get STEERO. The trade- 
mark STEERO is on the 


wrapper of every. cube. 
Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero bouillon 
cubes so that you may learn how good hot Steero 
bouillon tastes, what a wonderful flavor it has. 
Write today. If you enclose ten cents we will 
also send you the 64-page Steero Cook Book, full 
of practical and delicious recipes—helpful to 
every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
265 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co. 


? New York 
TEERO BOUILLON 
y CUBES—the trade-mark 
f S Steero is on every wrapper— 


are sold in boxes of 12, 50 and 
100. Ifnot readily obtainable 
at your dealer’s, we will mail 
direct upon receipt of 35 cents 
a box of 12. 
bouillon cubes, 








GOINTOBUSINES 


Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today, Don’t put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE. N. J. 


WithJust a Few Stitches 
CASH’S [aw sown) 
NAMES rmly woven in 


blue or scarlet 
may be tacked into small or grown-up 
frocks, under-garments, men’s _ shirts, 
household linens, bringing them safely 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate a ‘*New System 
furnish every- 








back from the wash-—marking them clearly 
as long as they last—colors guaranteed 
not to fade or run. 


Write for samples and prices 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
422 Chestnut Street 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


3427A S. Main Street, Los Angeles 
2 Dalhousie Street, Brantford, Ont. 
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STEER 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 
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BOUILLON 
CUBES 

















Ask for Steero 





“Home-Making asa Profession” 


Isa 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science co rses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





| You CanMakeat Home 


ParchmentShadesand Lamps 
Easy 


Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
34 usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat, de- 
signed, ready for_coloring, 
full directions 
for making. 
Very sim- 
7 ple—-any- 
one can do it, 200 shapes, size8 and de- 
signs shown in free catalog. — 

This quaint 8x12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 

lete, Gilt Braid, 3 Tassels. Ebonized 
Base. Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95: postagé lic. Same desi: n, 
Parchment Lantern for drop light, 
$2.05, postage 10 cents. 

CHINA PAINTERS 

The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
per cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; 
sell direct to users, making possible the big reductions in 
prices. Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago 


































Sergei Rachmaninoff 


“ Another thing in favor of a National Con- 
servatory is that in such an institution there 
will be no question of profit. The student 
whose talent did not measure up to the highest 
standard would be eliminated, for his fee would 
not be needed. The National Conservatory 
fearless of any deficit, would naturally drop 
the indifferent musician, else he would be 
depriving a really talented student from secur- 
ing his glorious opportunity.” 

Rachmaninoff is a product of one of Russia’s 
National Conservatories. He was no child 
prodigy; his musical growth followed along 
sanely natural lines. He had the great privilege 
of living in the home of his teacher, where he 
came in personal contact with men who were 
making Russia one of the greatest music 
centers. At eighteen he was “the pride and 
adornment of his conservatory,” but his career 
was permitted to take a normal course. When 
he graduated, at eighteen, from the Moscow 
Conservatory, he did not, although strongly 
urged by his master, enter the professional 
field. He discovered within himself certain 
creative powers, and he remained at the Con- 
servatory a year to study composition. During 
his nineteenth year he composed his first opera, 
** Aleko,” which was successfully performed in 
1893, in Moscow. And here Rachmaninoff’s 
extraordinary temperament evidenced itself. 
Having concentrated on piano playing for 
fourteen years, he deliberately devoted his 
next years to composition. 


Composer, Performer, Conductor 


His powers of concentration are prodigious, 
but he does not waste his energies. When he 
is fired by the desire to create, he shuts himself 
away from his public and forgets that he is the 
foremost pianist of the world. His creative 
period over, he turns to the piano, or assumes 
the magic béton of the conductor, and while 
playing or conducting forgets his other two 
roles. This characteristic has made him the 
master he is. 

Tt seemed an anti-climax to ask Rachmani- 
noff if he felt that the interest in the actual 
playing of the piano would lessen with the 
development of our modern mechanical aids. 
That quizzical smile played about his eyes, 
as he answered: ‘There is much discussion in 
all countries as to the effect the development 
of mechanical instruments will have on the 
musical art of the future. In my opinion the 
mastery of the piano will continue to be a mat- 
ter of keen artistic interest. And the great- 
est and most appreciative audiences will 
find those halls where the artist performs in 
person. The mechanical piano and other 
reproducing machines have a splendid place 
—and they are invaluable in their place as 
aids to the student isolated from large cities 
—but they do not take the place of the human 
performer.” 

The hour hand of the small clock near by 
was pointing dangerously near two, the hour— 
I had cautiously been warned—when the 
maestro rested, “whether or no.” But having 
talked with the pianist, I wanted just a word 
with the composer. ’ 

“American composers?” Rachmaninofi’s 
face lighted. “Your MacDowell is at present 
the only American composer known to any 
extent in Russia. Some of his work is very 
popular there, and deservedly so. He had a 
beautiful sense of melody, and he handled his 


| material in a musicianly manner. I have said 
| this often, but I must say it again. My feeling 


is that those countries richest in folk-song are 
those that develop the greatest music. Russia 


| is significantly blest with folk-song material, 


and the music of her great masters reflects It. 
America is young; she has as yet no music 
tradition, and her composers, in my opinion, 
must express themselves in music of a cos- 
mopolitan order. Much creditable composition 
is being done in this country, but it 1s not 
American music. It is cosmopolitan, and this 
is natural, for you have here the peoples ol 
every country in the world.” 





The Open Channel 


(Continued from page 79) 


that they couldn’t be true because they .had 
never happened to him. 

A woman beside me whispered in a dispirited 
tone: ‘““We’re the backwash, that’s all; people 
who’ve quit going to churches and haven’t 
found anything else. . . . See the same ones 
every time. . . . Never do get anything.” 

“Why do you come?” I asked. 

“Same’s everyone else. Always looking for 
something. Never find it.” 

I thought of easier-minded ones I know, 
people who don’t struggle much, who fall 
unthinkingly into the religious life they have 
inherited; bowing their heads in prayer with 
their minds on a torn hymnbook—anything; 
resting in a lull of development, so much 
fought out by ancestors, so much to be fought 
out by descendants—they resting on a sort 
of plateau, neither up nor down. I thought 
of those who use religion as a narcotic to 
deaden them to personal problems, who make 
of God a burden bearer, loading on him all their 
responsibilities, escaping responsibility them- 
selves, and justifying this dodging attitude 
in the name of religion. I thought of the 
gloom, the heaviness, the dulness with which 
many people invest life when governed by the 
spirit, thinking this is being religious, when 
all the time gloom, heaviness, dulness are 
but the weight of materiality crowding in. 
I thought of those to whom black tragedy 
comes as a thunderbolt, who, back to the wall, 
turn wildly and appeal to God, the only One 
who can help . . . the God who was there all 
the time, in the health of their days, to give 
them guidance—there, but neglected. I 
thought of those who trace their life course by 
the stars, by the lines in their palms, by the 
bumps on their heads, by the cards—and in 
the past few years, by the ouija board— 
pathetically side-tracked. I thought of 
mothers I know who are worried: ‘No, 
Tommy isn’t getting the religious instruction 
he ought to have. He doesn’t go to Sunday 
school as I did. The children don’t, some 
way.” Bewilderment, perplexity —Tommy 
running wild. I thought of men who leave it 
all to their wives. I thought of the retort of 
an older boy to his mother on being urged to 
go to church: “Why should I? It’s just your 
club—same’s mine.” 





























Were the Old Times Better? 


“Were we more convincing in our religious 
lives once, I wonder? I am not so sure. I 
know as a little girl many things puzzled me 
greatly. The elders of that day put such a 
mystery about religion, treating it as some- 
thing you were to accept like castor oil, as it 
was ladled out to you, and ask no questions; 
a thing about which to be hushed, embarrassed, 
solemn, secretive—just like sex. I was very 
curious, I remember, about how people actually 
got into communion with God. Every one 
I knew claimed to be. I made inquiry. 

“Pray, just pray,” I was told. 

But I pushed the matter further, “Say 
words to God and play like He is listening?” 
You see, I really wanted to know, just as 
I wanted the cook to tell me how she made 
a cake. 

“Tut, tut,” came back the sharp reproof, 
and “Tut, tut!” 

Another thing that puzzled me was that 
so many people came right out of prayer and 
went on doing exactly as they had before. 
I was a queer child, maybe—I expected it to 
make a difference. But so often it didn’t— 
apparently. Mothers ordered their children 
about with the same bruskness, fathers were 
Just as cranky, homes continued to be the 
same colorless affairs that so many children 
planned to run away from. Even ministers 
got up from praying, brushing the dust off 
their knees; in communion with God and 
aware of dust on their knees! I couldn’t 
make it out. I thought if one had really 
communed with the great God, a glory would 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


The Magee ElectriCoal range is dual 
in its makeup, one-half being de- 
voted to electricity and the other to 
coal. This offers the convenience of 
using both fuels at one time, or sepa- 
rately as the case may require. 


The coal range is complete in every 
detail, from the large baking oven 
which is heated on five sides to the 
efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The electrical equipment (“‘Edi- 
son”’) includes an electric oven and 
broiler and three cover units, with 
an attachment for connecting wash- 
ing or ironing machine, flat-iron, or 
other similar devices. 






Dept. H. 


The Truth 
About Quality! 


HORMEL’S DAIRY BRAND products 
are so tasty and delicious because they 
are prepared only from tender, young 
porkers. 


Insist on this quality food at your grocers. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 
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Sold by local dealers or direct. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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The electric oven, insulated on all 
sides, is a perfect fireless cooker, 
baking being accomplished after the 
electricity is turned off. This is very 
economical in operation. 


The Magee ElectriCoal, combin- 
ing two complete ranges in one com- 
pact form, represents a high art in 
range making and will last a life- 
time; they are made in beautiful 
gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel—wash- 
able) or in ebony black. 

These ranges are so carefully packed 
and crated with instructions so 


complete, that they can be shipped 
and installed anywhere. - 


Send for illustrated literature. 
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Dr. Price's 
= * VANILLA 


Pure, full-flavored, 
delicious and of 
balanced just-right 
strength, Price’s 
Vanilla im- 
parts a 
melt-in- 
your-mouth 
goodness to 
home _bak- 
ing. 
PRICE 

EXT 


“Experts in Flavor” 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FLAVORING 
RACT CO, 





Look for the little Tropikid on 
the label. 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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The climax of 40 years of 
food refrigeration 


Women are learning by happy experience 
that the Leonard is the ideal guardian of 
food; that it means safety and conveni- 
ence; that it frees them from many kitch- 
en cares; that it saves time, work, money. 


Learn about the Leonard’s ten walls 
of insulation; one-piece food chamber 
with triple coat of hard, white porcelain, 
seamless, jointless; rounded inside cor- 
ners, easy to clean. 


Leonard 


CLEANABLE 
Refrigerator 


“Like a Clean China Dish’’ 


One out of every seven refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. Visit the 
Leonard dealer in your town. If you 
fail to find him, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Send for actual sample of porce- 
lain, catalog illustrating over 75 styles 
and sizes of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s 
own booklet on the “Selection and Care 
of Refrigerators” will be mailed, too. 


————— 





There is a size and style 
of Leonard Refrigerator 
to suit every purse. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
12 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Be sure the refrigerator you buy is 
made in Grand Rapids 








Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wice demand for trained 








J women; all departments, hotels, 
f clubs, apartment. houses; uncrowded 
fieid ; fine living; quick advancement; 
our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2413. Washington, D.C. 


TheaPiIGo 
DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 
















sasie, quicker, cleaner. The Amico | 
Dishpan fits sini sr runs directly into pan. Dirty | 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all | 
leavings. Rubter feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- | 
able copper- steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer's name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50 | 
25¢ additional west of Missouri River. | 


% AMMIDON & CO. 


The 45-year-old House | 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. | 


Makes dish- was! 
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SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE and keep 
| BUILDING UP your new by polishing 


| with rag, water and— 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 


2 cent stamp for trial sample 
Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 














The Open Channel 


cover his face, fill his being, make him gentle 
and lovely and good, and do things in a kinder, 
wiser way—but it didn’t always happen. 

I remember being at family prayers where 
there was a very strict father. All were on their 
knees, and his prayer was long. Little 
Johnny, five years old, wriggling into a more 
comfortable position, scraped his foot along 
the floor. “Johnny!” reproved Johnny’s 
papa in stentorian tones, right in the midst of 
his loud and commanding address to the Al- 
mighty. I was deeply puzzled to know how 
Johnny’s papa, communing right there on his 
knees with the wonderful God, whom I never 
doubted, could be aware of so slight a thing 
as little Johnny’s foot. I thought if I had got 
in conversation with the great God I would 
not be able to hear anything else. And I 
didn’t doubt that Johnny’s papa had, for he 
said he had, and the elders were not to be 
doubted. 


Spiritual Force Is Active 


Being an elder myself now, I have lost a 
good deal of the childish faith that elders al- 
ways speak the truth, but I have grown in the 
impression that too often religious life is in 
the nature of that demonstrated by Johnny’s 
papa—the ears pinned close to the ground to 
catch any breaking of their own established 
rule on earth, and only the voice lifted to God: 
spiritual communion accepted passively as 
a mere fact, rather than experienced—a vital, 
glowing experience through which light is 
shed on the personal life, vision given for 
action. 

Now, spiritual force is real, or it is nothing. 
It is a power in the world us definite as elec- 
tricity, or it is non-existent. It furnishes a 
current for running purposes in the full- 
blooded health of our days, or it does nothing 
of value for us. It is a superforce, as surely 
there as is a reservoir of water for quenching 
a city’s thirst—or it is not there at all. There 
can be no middle course. Prayer clears the 
channel so that the spiritual force can flow in 
and become the internal driving power of our 
lives, or it has no effect whatever. We have 
nursed the delusion that the mere act of pray- 
ing has virtue, when all the time we can be as 
inefficient in prayer as in selling goods or 
washing dishes, and the one inefficiency is 
apt to be reflected in the other. Prayer has 
no virtue unless it clears the channel to God. 
Light comes with the cleared channel, with 
the release of the heavy hold of materiality; 
there’s goldenness in it, there’s glory in it, as 
with the sun in a new day. What comes out 
of our praying? That is the test. Unless 
there is light, we have not cleared the channel. 
The light proves the clearing; the life proves 
the will to follow the light. 

It isn’t always an easy thing to clear the 
channel. The world is too much with us. 
Som xtimes we go to a concert, our minds all 
messed up with problems, and we lose a good 
part of the first number before our spirits are 
caught up in the music; again, we go in freer 
mood and are caught up at once. So with 
spiritual communion. We may need hours 
off alone somewhere, or we may achieve it in- 
stantly, or it may flood in on us in a moment 
when we are not seeking it, when we are 
merely empty. Many of the purest illumina- 
tions come unsought into the life ever open 
to receive them, the life never cluttered. A 
glory bursts in—a thought comes—a truth— 
a picture—and we are as one transfigured, 
glowing in radiance; trying to hold it, never 
quite losing it, never losing the eternal truth 
of spiritual force as a fact to which it has given 
testimony. It is this kind of experience that 
makes us know. To this kind of experience 
we owe all that we do know in the world. 
Students, diggers and delvers, may take the 
truth and use it, and go on from it to some- 
thing else, but the original truth first came to 
a mind open and in tune. 

Many of us may not fully realize the need 
to throw self entirely out, to put our own will 
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to one side, to cease demanding that life con- 
form to our desires—to empty ourselves abso- 
lutely—if we are to be led by the spirit, if we 
are to become an instrument for the spirit’s 
use. We may not fully realize that we must 
become organized in all our faculties under 
God, as a well disciplined army under a gen- 
eral. We may not fully realize that letting 
go of ourselves, letting go of the tension, 
makes it possible for the light to penetrate us 
and to arouse our latent powers to action. 

All who accomplish outstandingly know the 
secret of clearing away extraneous matter, 
the débris of daily living, and creating a great 
emptiness into which the matter on which 
they are bent emerges, grows, fills all the space. 
Then they go out again into the world of men 
and create even as they have seen. When they 
put self out, when they let God in, what 
mastery they attain! Then it is we have a 
George Washington who emerged from prayer 
with the power to endure for the sake of a 
great, free people not only Valley Forge, but 
the politicians of his day; a John Wesley who 
emerged with the bravery to go out from little 
churches into the fields and preach to men 
where they were; a Joan of Arc, a Florence 





Nightingale, a Clara Barton, a Frances Wil- ; 


lard, a Jane Addams, an Alice Freeman. 
Then we have the many people of earth who 
are able to live above the cruel shafts of per- 
sonal misfortune and so soften and sweeten life 
for those about them as not to become in turn 
a misfortune in other lives. But when not 
spiritually developed, when God is not let in, 
when self looms large in the clearing, we have 
geniuses of accomplishment who operate with 
diabolical cleverness against the very founda- 
tion purpose of life. Small souls that can 
darken and thwart all about them. 

And what is the foundation purpose of life? 
Development under spiritual guidance. De- 
velopment stirs all life like yeast. The earth 
and all that is in it and on it and above it are 
steadily developing, each thing according to 
the law of its nature; rock into soil, soil into 
plant life, plant life into food, food into body, 
body-into an ever more perfect house for the 
spirit, the spirit into ever closer communion 
with the Great Spirit of which it is a part; 
everything, from the lowest cell to which we 
can trace life, steadily developing to a higher 
state. Had this not been the law, soil had 
remained rock, man had remained savage, and 
our foreheads would still be but an inch in 
height. When we fail to develop spiritually, 
we are out of harmony; we begin to disinte- 
grate; destruction is on our track. There’s 
discontent, heart-ache, a sense of futility and 
failure. Then it is we begin to search here 
and there for a panacea, for a thing to help 
us stand our lives. Any going against nature 
is destructive, and man’s natural urge is to- 
ward God. When he turns away from this 
urge, he is headed for ruin. 


Mothers Should Teach Spirituality 


Mothers do not always sufficiently recognize 
the need of early attention to the open channel 
in the little new life. They watch zealously 
for all the proper signs of development in the 
child’s physical or mental states, but not in 
his spiritual. And yet the spiritual can be 
started on the way to development as early 
as the mental, and who shall say it is not more 
important? There are small daily lessons that 
suggest the rights of others. Some mothers 
put everything the baby is not to touch out of 
his reach. Others lead the baby to an under- 
standing that he is not to touch that which is 
not his. Which method turns the little new 
current in the right direction? He can be led 
early to make his contribution to the daily 
labor of living, if it is only to put a stick of 
wood in the box, a dish on the table. His 
little soul can be unfolded to an appreciation 
of beauty in the great world all about him. 
In his very babyhood he can be connected up 
With the universe, led to see that he is subject 
to laws written into his nature the same as are | 


the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
A little boy of three had been led to look 
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MADE IN U.S.A 


“Wear-Ever’’ 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


TL mo 
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Happy in 
Her Kitchen 


is the woman whose 
“workshop” is equipped 
with ‘‘Wear-Ever.”’ 
These modern utensils— 
: made of hard, thick, cold- 
\ \ rolled sheet aluminum— 
make cooking a pleasure 





and insure more healthful and better tasting foods. 

If tempted to buy ordinary aluminum utensils 
because of price, remember this:—If a “ Wear- 
Ever” utensil that costs one dollar were made only 


slightly less thick and of metal a very 


~ WEAR-EVER z } 
am little softer—a difference not notice- 
BIER able —that one dollar““Wear-Ever” 
ALUMINUM utensil could be sold to you for less 


= than seventy cents. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


New Kensington, Pa. 


TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet tore- 
caste the weather 8 to 24 Weather 
boursin advance. Nota 
toy but @ gclentifically constructed 
Y instrument working automatically. 
Handsome, teliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 
fj Made doubly interesting by the little 
43 figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tel] you 
what the weather will be. 
Size6 7427 4: fully guar- $ 2 
lo paid to e 

address in U. S. or Capae oo 
da 08 receipt of 

44 419 E. Water St.; Milwa 















Wis. 


If you write now for our 1922 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
HOW TO GET THEM ; 

Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds. come in a coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t 
delay; write at once, 
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| A one-quart ‘*Wear- Ever" 



















Canada, if 
our dealer, on receipt of 60c. 








tra stew pan and cover desired. 
Offer expires March 31, 1922. 
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stew pan. and cover will be sent 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. or 
not obtainable of 


nd 60c, additional for each ex- 
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‘Candy Thermometer 


Made by world’s largest manufacturers of ther- 
mometers fcr home us2. At your dealers or $2.00 
and 10c postage. Booklet of Candy Recipes Free. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
0-63 


Theres aFyccs and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 


Rochester. NY. USA. 





1922 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
Bigger and better than 
ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticul- 
tural publication of the 

year, a 

176 pages 

16 color pages. Over 
1000 beautiful engravings 
showing actual results. A 
mine of valuable garden 
information. Send today 
for this helpful guide to 
a better garden and the 
ial seed collection, 
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My gtocer’s name 





ideal for luncheon 


AMBASSADOR Brand LUNCHEON 
HADDIES is the answer .to your ever- 
present question “What shall I have for 
luncheon that's new and deliciously differ- 
ent, yet inexpensive and easy to prepare?” 


LUNCHEON HADDIES are the care- 
fully selected white flakes of firm, fresh 
haddock, cooked, slightly salted, and deli- 
cately smoked. Packed by our special 
process as soon. as taken from the water. 
No other fish is mixed with LUNCHEON 
HADDIES. There are no bones. Only 
the choicest fish are used. Each can is 
packed full of solid meat. It's different 
from any other canned fish you've ever 


tasted. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


This newest sea food delicacy is so 
good that we are making a special intro- 
ductory offer so that you can enjoy it 
immediately. 


Try These Recipes 
CREAMED HADDIES. Add half pint white 


sauce, a beaten egg, mix thoroughly, cover with 
buttered bread or cracker crumbs, brown in oven. 


LUNCHEON HADDIES SALAD. Mix con- 
tents with Mayonnaise Dressing, add choppe 
stuffed olives, let stand one hour in cool place. 
Turn on crisp lettuce leaves and serve. Just the 
thing for luncheon, Sunday night supper, or for 
the unexpected guest. 


Six full cans of LUNCHEON HAD- 
DIES will be sent postpaid if you sign 
the coupon and slip it an envelope with a 
dollar bill. Try them at our risk. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the first 
mouthful, your dollar will be refunded 
immediately. Mail the coupon today. 







DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC. 
Packers 
ROCKLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


DEEP SEA FISHERIES, INC., Rockland, Maine. 


Please send me your special offering of 6 cans LUNCHEON 
HADDIES, id, on condition that if | am not entirely satisfied, 
my $1.00 will be refunded immediately and the goods returned free 
of cost to me, 


Address 
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| chimney so fast. They are hurrying back 





| as possible from objectionable features such as 

























The Open Channel 


nightly for his friends, the stars; for the moon, 
watching it grow from the tiniest baby to full 
size and then disappear. He said wistfully 
one evening, looking into the empty sky: 
“T wish we might have a moon to keep.” 

And he was drawn gently down by the fire- 
side and told: “We have nothing to keep, 
dear, in all this wide world, only things to use 
and love. The trees, the flowers, the little 
children, even mothers and fathers, the house 
you live in, your little bed—everything goes 
away into some other form, some other life. 
That is why we must love it all every minute 
while we have it. Everything is all the time 
moving on, just like a train, never standing 
still. The only thing to do is to shine beauti- 
fully—like the moon—be lovely to each thing, 
as the moon is lovely to us. For all we can 
take away with us when our time comes to go 
is the memory of how nice we made it for 
everybody while we were here.” 

He was still a long time, gazing dreamily 
into the open fire. Then he-had his own ob- 
servation, lifting starry eyes; “I know now,” 
he said, “why the little sparks fly up the 









A Special Offer from 
America’s Most Distinguished 
Fashion Magazine 


8 Months of 
Harper’s Bazar 
for $2.00 


HE most useful as well as the most beau- 

tiful fashion magazine published, Har- 
per’s Bazar now makes you this offer which 
enables you to enjoy it at a saving of half. 
Bought singly at 50c a copy, these eight 
issues would cost you $4.00—if you use the 
coupon below you can get them for $2.00. 
Here are the eight issues which this special 
offer brings you: 





to the big old forest which is their real home.” 

Just a little bedtime talk, just a bit of open- 
ing up the channel, just a direction to the 
stream, a pebble thrown in to keep it from 
flowing that way, to help it flow this—not 
difficult—and the moon and the stars and the 
sparks are there for all the babies and all the 
mothers everywhere. 

And what children we are, after all, never 
growing up, never growing beyond the soften- 
ing influence of love and tenderness and 
beauty and sweet sounds and great thoughts, 
never ceasing to need a stronger hand clasping 
ours, never ceasing to need the leading of a 
light greater than is within us... pitiful 
little children stumbling in the dark, denying 
God and crying out to Him in one breath. 
But God does not pick his children who shall 
be strong on the earth; they pick him. Then 




















why uncertainty? Why misgivings? Why February June 
timidity? Why luke-warmness? Why half- Forecast Spring Fashions Bride’s Number 
oe ae % we { : 
heartedness: Why don’t we just wash our pre July 
windows clean of all earthly matter and let Spri A 
. A “ 4 : pring Fashions Travel Number 
the light flood in? Why don’t we organize our pila 
faculties under God and go on to vibrant, April ; 
joyous, confident living? Paris Openings Forecast Fall Fashions 
We might as well; for deep -down under- May September 
neath everything the fretting of the spirit will Summer Fashions Advance Fall Fashions — 


go on. Wander where we will, we can never 
get away from it; no worldly success will ever 
appease it, no failure deaden it. There is no 
panacea for life’s ills, no opiate by which to 
dim consciousness, no place of oblivion in 
which to lose responsibility. But there is the 
open channel to the Great Harmony set going 
by Divinity when the morning stars first sang 
together and the planets began their rhythmic 
course in the heavens. In this harmony there 
is life-adjustment; in this harmony there is 
healing for the wounds of time; in this harmony 
there is peace. And from this harmony we 
must believe we go out at last to that Greater 
Harmony which we sense in our most exalted 
moments, that Greater Harmony which is 
but another name for Oneness with God. 





HESE eight issues, you'll note, will keep 
you in touch with the new fashions 
throughout the months when such informa- 
tion is most valuable—through spring, sum- 
mer and autumn. 
And the Bazar presents these fashions to you 
when they are new, as they come, lovely and 
sparkling, from the greatest houses of Paris 
and Fifth Avenue. 
And, besides the smartest fashions, Harper's 
Bazar gives you so much more: 


Novels by such writers as Cosmo Ham- 
ilton and Robert Hichens. 

Short stories by Arnold Bennett, G. K. 
Chesterton, many others. 

Reports of Society, what smart people 
are doing and actually wearing in Paris, 
New York, Palm Beach, the Riviera. 
Everything most charming shown in the 
Fifth Avenue shops. 

Photographs, the drawings of the great- 
est artists, the stage, interior decorations, 
etc., etc. 























Desks and Decoration 


TA KE advantage of this offer! The price is 
(Continued from page 51) 


less than the cost of a few handkerchiefs 
or a theater ticket. What else could give you 
so much pleasure for so little money? Won't 
you mail us the coupon? 






Reproductions which are exact to the small- 
est detail—except in so far as modern labor- 
saving processes may legitimately replace the 
crude and difficult methods of a bygone period 
~——must be made by hand for the most part, and 
this, of course, adds to the cost of manufacture 
with the result that such pieces may be beyond | 
reach of the small income, even though much | 
less costly than fine originals. In such cases | 
the only recourse is to select simple modern | 
designs of good finish and construction, as free | 










Harper’s Bazar 
119 West 40th St., New York City 






I have decidei to tike advantage of your special 
offe-. Enclosed find check (or bills) for $2.00 for which 
send me Harper's Bazir for eight months. 

(Canada, $2.75; Foreign, $3 50) 
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Such furniture is to be judged solely on its 
own merits, and when we observe the wide 
variety offered for our choice—the cottage 
furniture in oak, ash, or birch, stained a silvery 
gray or green, painted pieces in delightful 
combinations of color, and the many varieties 
of basket furniture in reed and willow, we real- 
ize that a house may be made thoroughly inter- 
esting and expressive of good taste without the 
assistance of the antique. 


Details of Construction 


Design should not be the sole consideration 
when purchasing desks, however. Construc- 
tion is no less important, for of what avail is 
a beautiful exterior if the veneer splits or begins 
to peel off within a year, boards shrink and 
warp, or hardware corrodes? The price, the 
name of the maker, and the dealer’s reputation 
are to some extent a guaranty, but one should 
ascertain for herself that the drawers slide 
easily and are well finished inside; that the keys 
fit the locks and operate smoothly; that the 
hardware is of heavy metal and good workman- 
ship; that the grain of the wood is not obscured 
by the application of muddy stain and sticky- 
looking varnish, and—in the case of figured 
veneers—that it is carefully matched in pattern 
as well as in color. 

However beautiful the desk, it will prove an 
eyesore rather than an ornament unless it is in 
harmony with its surroundings. A room filled 
with straight-line furniture of a distinctly 
massive type demands a desk of similar scale 
and character, and in like fashion, an ivory- 
walled room furnished with light, graceful 
pieces in the manner of Sheraton or Hepple- 
white would be ruined by the introduction of 
a bulky desk of heavy Mission oak. Any one 
of the four Early American desks illustrated on 
pages so and 51 would be harmoniously placed 
in a Georgian or a Colonial environment, and 
on the same pages may be seen two unusual 
and charming desks, one Italian and the other 
Spanish, which would find a particularly happy 
setting in houses of the Italian villa or the modi- 
fied Spanish type respectively. Such pieces 
could also be placed without incongruity in 
groupings of Old English furniture, if care were 
taken to select some of the many available types 
which show a Spanish or Italian influence. 

Supremely important is the placing of the 
desk in the room. So valuable an object de- 
serves a position of honor which will make it an 
interesting focal center. An imposing style 
of desk, such as the tall secretaire in the center 
of page 51, is sometimes most effective when 
standing entirely by itself against a wall space 
of suitable proportions, but writing tables and 
bureau desks lend themselves admirably to 
group effects in which they, of course, play the 
leading réle. The charming tambour secre- 
tary at the top of page 51 has been made to fit 
perfectly a narrow recess by hanging on the wall 
above it a long, narrow tapestry panel, and at 
the bottom of the opposite page, the fine Italian 
desk has been given added importance and in- 
terest by making it the center of a well-balanced 
group in which the other members are a square 
tapestry and a pair of Italian chairs of cor- 
rectly related size. At the top of the same page 
may be noted a more ambitious grouping in 
which a bureau desk is balanced by a gate-leg 
table holding a reading lamp, with a carefully 
hung painting as the apex of the group. A 
rush-seated, slat-back chair and an upholstered 
armchair contribute a home-like feeling. 

_ In planning decorative effects, however, the 
fact that desks are designed for practical use 
should no: be lost to view. It is essential that 
adequate illumination should be provided at all 
hours, and if at all possible the desk should be 
stationed at the right of a window where the 
light will fall from the left, while for night use 
there should be either a floor lamp or a desk 
lamp with a shade of the proper shape to throw 
the light downward upon the writing surface. 
Note: If you desire suggestions for decorating 
or furnishing one or more rooms, send a 2c 
stamp for a questionnaire on which to state your 
problem. Fill out and return with toc enclosed, 
fo receive the help vf our expert decorators 
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profit by their experiences. 


DOE 


The Furniture 


They picked up all kinds of old furniture, 
—and did it over. Some they painted; 
others, stained and varnished. The ma- 
hogany pieces they refinished with varnish 
in keeping. In the Book they tell you 
exactly how they did it. 


The Dining Room 


The charm in this room is the sunshine 
on the walls, the happiness in the curtains 
and the invitingness of the furniture. Be- 
fore they touched it, the furniture was 
just the plainest kind of plain. But the 
way they painted it, made it look like a 
thousand dollars. They tell you exactly 
how it was done. 
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Two Women Tell Mowat 
Some Home-Making Things 


B fe be frank with you right at the start, their names 
are Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy Ivans_ In the Win- 
ter, they have a cozy little apartment in NewYork. In 
the Summer, they live in their own homey home at 
Provincetown, on the tip of Cape Cod. 

Their house is over 100 years old. They bought it, had 
it moved across the street and then started fixing it up 


What they did and how they did it, reads so like a 
delightful story, that we finally persuaded them to tell 
it on paper, and let us print it up in the charming way 
it merited, so that you home-making friends could 
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The Living Room 
The outstanding things in it, are a brick 
fireplace and a quaint old mahogany sofa. 
Besides which there are two tables and a 
number of comfy chairs. All of these, 
they “did things to.” Things such as you 
could do to yours. They tell you how. 


The Kitchen 


Whether you believe it or not, their kit- 
chen is a place you want to stay in. First 
of all, it is handy as handy can be. Sec- 
ond, its blue and white enamel makes it 
a P an of smiles and happiness, instead 
of one of drudges and drudgery. Maybe 
you Coubt it. You won’t after you have 
read their recipe. 


The name of this vook as told so interestingly by Eleanor Bloomfield 
and Ivy Ivans,is “The House That Is.” As a precaution against send- 
ing so expensive a book broadcast, to those who are only curious, we 
ask you to slip 10 cents in your letter, and we will gladly send you 
a copy, bound in dainty willow green 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
550 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Few People Know How 
toRELAX 





Yet it is one of the great 
secrets of health 


The habit of being tense twenty-four hours 
a day is shortening the lives of present-day 
women and men. Too few people know how 
to relax—how to let the muscles and nerve; 
become limp like those of asleeping cat. More 
would do it if more had the equipment. 


Just Push the Button 


Roya! Relaxation is complete. This celebrated 
‘‘Push-the-Button’’ chair supports every poirt 
of the body. Pull out patented DISAPPEAR- 
ING LEG REST. Then “PUSH THE 
BUTTON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect ease. Release button and back re 
mains in that position. Absolutely auto- 
matic. Locks in any position. Read, sew, 
or just recuperete, completely relaxed. 

The Royal is ‘“‘The Wor!d’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.”” Made in many modern and period 
designs—oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
tapestries, velours, fine leathers and fabricated 
leathers. Absolutely guaranteed. Moderately 
priced. Sold by furniture dealers everywhere. 
Attractive Booklet sent free on request. 


‘Royal 


EASY CHAIRS 


““Push the Button — Back Reclines’’ 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 


Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. $1 
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No. 1009. Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Spanish Jeather, tan. blue or 
black. Equipped with loose cushion 
seat over 
Spring- Edge 
sub-construc- 
tion, Disap- 
pearing Leg 
Rest. 














Special No.5. Oak, mahogany or 
walnut finish. ‘Rand”’ or “Buck- 

skin’’ imita- 
tion leather, 
any color. De 
luxe Spring- 
Edge Seat and 
Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 











Special No. 1. Oak, mahogany, 
or walnut finish. Spanish Leather, 
any color, or 
Verdure Tap- 
estry. De luxe 
Spring - Edge 
Seat. Show- 















ing Leg Rest 
extended. 















The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 24) 


“T think it grows pretty nearly everywhere, 
It’s one of the most classic wild flowers we 
know anything about. The ancient Egyptians 
dried its leaves to give flavor to their salad. 
and I remember being told at Luxor that the 
modern Copts and Arabs do the same. You 
see it’s quite a friendly little beast to man.” 

It eased her other feelings to tell him about 
the crazy woman in Canada and her reading 
of the dust flower’s significance. 

“That’s a good idea, too,’’ Allerton agreed, 
smiling down into her eyes. “There are 
people like that—little dust flowers cheering 
up the wayside for the rest of us poor brutes.” 

She said wistfully, ‘I suppose you’ve known 
a lot of those little dust flowers.” 

As he laughed, his eyes rested on a man 
sauntering toward them from the direction of 
Fifth Avenue. “I’ve known about two—’’ 
his eyes came back to smile again down into 
hers—“‘or one.”’ He started as a man starts 
who receives a new. suggestion. “TI say! 
Let’s go in and look up chicory and succory 
in the encyclopedia. Then we’ll know all 
about it. It seems to me, too,” he went on 
reminiscently, “that I read a little poem about 
this very blue flower—by Margaret Deland 
T think it was—only a few weeks ago. I be- 
lieve I could put my hand onit. Come along.” 

As he sprang up the steps, the pearly gates 
were opening again before Letty when the 
man whom Allerton had seen sauntering to- 
ward them actually passed by. Passing, he 
lifted his hat politely, smiled, and said, ‘‘ Good 
afternoon, Miss. Gravely,” like any other 
gentleman. He was a good-looking, slippery, 
young man with a cast in his left eye. 

Because she was a woman before she was 
a lady, as she understood the word, “lady,” 
Letty responded with, “Good afternoon,’’ and 
a little inclination of the head. He was past 
before she bethought herself sufficiently to 
take alarm. 

““Who’s that?” Allerton demanded, looking 
down from the third or fourth step. 

“T’m sure I haven’t an idea. I think he 
must be some camera-man who’s seen me 
when they’ve been shooting the pitch—”’ she 
made the correction almost in time—‘ who's 
seen me when they’ve been shooting the 
pick-tures. I can’t think of any one else.”’ 

They watched the retreating form till, 
without a backward glance, it turned into 
Madison Avenue. 

“Come along in,” Allerton called then, in a 
tone intended to disperse misgiving, ‘‘and 
let’s begin.” 


MEANWHILE a poem of another sort 
+ was being read to Miss Barbara Wal- 
brook by her aunt, who had entered the draw- 
ing-room within five minutes after Allerton 
had left it. Seated in one of her slender, upright 
arm chairs, she had the impressiveness of good- 
ness fully conscious of itself. A document she 
held in her hand gave her the judicial air of one 
entitled to pass sentence. 

“I’m sorry, Barbara, but I’ve some dis- 
agreeable news for you.” 

Barbara woke. ‘ Indeed?” 

“T’ve just come from Augusta Chancellor’s. 
She talked about—that man.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said two or three things. One was 
that she’d met him one day in the Park when 
he decidedly wasn’t himself.” 

“Qh, it’s hard to say when he’s himself and 
when he isn’t. He’s what the French would 
call un original.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. The orig- 
inality of men is commonplace at its most 
novel. This man’s is on a par with the rest, 
if you call it original for him to have a woman 
in the house.” 

Parbara feigned languidness. 
the way he has her there.” 

“The way he has her there? 
mean by that?” 


“Well, it is— 


What do you 


“J mean what I say. There’s no one else 
in the world who would take a girl under his 
roof in the way Rash has taken this girl.” 

“How, may I ask, did he take her?” 

Having foreseen that one day she would be 
in this position, Barbara had made up her 
mind as to how much she should say. ‘He 
found her.” 

“Qh, they all do that. 
them in the Park.” 

“Oh, very well! Rash found the girl 
homeless—penniless—with no friends. Her 
stepfather had turned her out. Another man 
a have left her there or turned her over 
to the police. Rash took her to his own house, 
and since then we ve both been helping her 
to—to get on her feet.’ 

“Helping her to get on her feet in a way 
that’s driven from the house the good old 
women who’ve been there for nearly thirty 
years.” 

“ “Oh, you know that too, do you?” 

“Why, certainly. Jane, who was the parlor 

maid, is very intimate with Augusta Chan- 
cellor’s cook, and she says—Jane does—that 
he’s actually married the creature.” 

Barbara shrugged her shoulders. ‘I can’t 
help what the servants say, Aunt Marion. 
I’m trying to be a friend to the girl and help 
her to pull herself together. Of course I 
recognize the fact that Rash has been foolish— 
quixotic—or whatever you like to call it, but 
he hasn’t kept anything from me.’ 

“And you're still engaged to him?” ; 

“Of course I’m still engaged to him.” She 
held out her left hand.. ‘Look at his ring.” 

“Then why don’t you get married?” 

“Are you in such a hurry to be rid of 
me?” 

The question being a pleasantry, Miss 
Walbrook took it with a gentle smile. When 
she resumed, it was with a flourish of the docu- 
ment in her hand and another turn to the 
conversation. ‘I went to the bank this morn- 
ing. I’ve brought home my will. I’m think- 
ing of making some changes in it.” 

Barbara looked noncommittal, as 
subject had nothing to do with herself. 

“The question I have to decide,” Miss 
Walbrook pursued, “is whether to leave every- 
thing to you, in the hope that you'll carry on 
my work — 

I shouldn’t know how.” 

“Or whether to establish a trust—” 

I should do that decidedly.” 

“And let it fall into the hands of a pack of 
men.” 

“Tt will fall into the hands of a pack of men 
whatever you do with it.” 

“And yet if you had it in charge—” 


They generally find 


if the 


“Some man would get hold of it, Aunt 
Marion.” 
“Which is what I’m debating. I’m not so 


very sure— 

“That I shall marry in the end?” 

“Well, you’re not married yet—and if you 
were to change your mind—the world has 
such a need of consecrated women with men so 
unscrupulous and irresponsible—we must break 
their power some day—and now that we’ve 
got the opportunity —all I want you to un- 
derstand is that if you shouldn’t marry, there’d 
be a great career in store for you.’ 


XIX 


” the end of twenty-four hours the possi- 

‘bility of this great career quickened Bar- 
bara’s zeal for taking a hand in Letty’s 
education. Now that Augusta Chancellor 
knew that the girl was beneath Rash’s roof, all 
their acquaintance would sooner or later be in 
possession of the fact. It was Barbara’s part, 
therefore, to play the game in’such a way that 
a bit of quixotism would be the most foolish 


thing of which Rash would be suspected. 





_ That she would be playing a game she knew 
inadvance. She must hide her r suspicions; she 


must control her sufferings. 
nd to have confidence in Rash, when 
she cr 


fool. 


She must pre- 
at heart 

d out against him as an infant and a 
X ver was woman in such a ridiculous 
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How to avoid embarrassing 


mistakes in English 


Are you sure that you speak and write correctly? 
like most people you are making mistakes every day which hurt 
If you would be sure of yourself in every 
situation you must be certain that your English is faultless. 


more than you know. 


By H. Sherman 


VERY day, every minute you are engaged 
in an effort to make people think favor- 
ably of you. It makes no difference who 

you are, or what your position is in the scheme 
ot things, you want to advance, you want to 
step forward and higher. What you use most 
in this unceasing effort to establish and im- 
prove yourself is the English you speak and 
write. Every time you speak or set pen to 
paper you create either a favorable or an unfa- 
vorable impression of yourself upon others. 


Polite society is.a harsh taskmaster. It 
does not permit the lightest relaxation of its 
rigid commands. And one of its most impor- 
tant customs is the use of clear, concise, cor- 
rect English. Above all is demanded correct- 
ness. And it is very easy to fall into error, 
for English has acquired thousands of foreign 
words and phrases that make it a snare for the 
careless. Clothzsand manners are veneers that 
may gain you some favor fora little time. But 
your language reveals you as in the searching 
glare of a calcium light. 


How People Judge You 


Those who do not know you intimately can 
only judge you by what you make them think 
you are. The impression you make depends 
upon what you say and how you say it. If your 
English is poor, lifeless, honeycombed with mistakes 
in grammar, pronunciation, and diction, the very 
people upon whom you wish to make the most 
favorable impression will contrarily assume that 
you are lacking in culture and breeding. But if 
you can speak English that is correct in every 
detail, it will be much easier for you to be at ease 
no matter where you are. 

For that reason you very carefully correct any 
mistakes you discover in your conversation and 
your letters. But you probably are unconsciously 
making errors every day. These errors are the 
more dangerous because not only do they make 
you lose position, net only do they cause unfavor- 
able impressions, but as you do not know what 


they are, you go right on making them. Cultured 
people quickly recognize the slightest fault in 


English, and unless you are sure that your English 
is absolutely faultless, you will always be ill at 
ease and self-conscious. 


Stop Making Mistakes 


If you would become fully successful you must 
stop making these errors. You must be sure that 
the English you use is correct. You cannot hope 
to attain all your ambitions until you are able to 
show yourself in the best light at all times. It 
was long ago proved that the old system in vogue 
in schools was inadequate, for upon actual] test 
it was found that the vast majority o. men and 
women are only 61% efficient in their knowledge of 
English. For many years educational experts 
sought for some method that would overcome this 
deplorable condition. But no one ever came for- 
ward with an easy methed to learn correct English, 
until Mr. Sherwin Cody, who is perhaps the covn 
try’s best known teacher of practical English, 
invented a remarkable method that enables anyone 
to improve his English in only 15 minutes study 
each day. 


A Remarkable Invention 


Mr. Cody’s invention is so amazingly simple that 
it is practically automatic. It accomplishes the 
mastery of English with astonishing rapidity. It 
is called the 100% Self-Correcting Method. 
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If you are 


Those who do not 
know you intimately /, 
can only judge you ~ 
by what you make 
them think you are. 


This astonishing invention 
upsets all the ancient, wern-out 
standards of teaching. The 
useless rules and _hard-to-re- 
member, impractical defini- 
tions of the old system were 
so cumbersome and unwieldy 
that they actually retarded progress. 
dispenses with all of them. 


Mr. Cody 
Instead, he concen- 
trates on the main essentials, and arranges them so 
that fifteen minutes of your time each day soon gives 
you as thorough a command of English as those 
who spend years to perfect their knowledge. 


Mr. Cody’s remarkable self-correcting system 
does away with every uninteresting and monot- 
onous exercise characteristic of the old school. 
It is this system that has called forth the highest 
praise from the best educational experts. This 
system not only simplifies the whole study of 
English, not only makes Mr. Cody’s course a 
pleasant game, but it so firmly fixes correct English 
in your mind that you can never forget it. It 
concentrates on your errors—it does not bother 
you about the things you positively know! That 
is the most wonderful thing about Mr. Cody’s 
course. And once you have taught yourself to 
use perfect spelling, perfect diction. perfect pro- 
nunciation, and perfect grammar, you will always 
use them. 


An Interesting Book Free 


A polished and effective command of English 
places upon you the stamp of education and cul- 
ture. It wins friends, and makes a favorable im- 
pression upon those with whom you come in con- 
tact. In business, as well as in social life, correct 
English gives you added advantages and better 
opportunities. Spare time study—15 minutes 
a day—in your own home will give you a power of 
language worth more than you can realize. Write 
for Mr. Cody’s new free book, ‘‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon 
or a postcard. You must free yourself of the em- 
barrassing errors in English that make you feel 
ill at ease. You can never achieve your greatest 
possibilities until you master English. Write 
today for the free booklet that tells about Mr. 
Cody’s wonderful invention. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
822 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


822 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York. 
Please send me your new Free Book, “How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 

Mr. 
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You’d be surprised how many 
women don’t know this 


Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful burner. 


\ \ JOULD you believe that we still have to tell 
and to prove to some women that the blue 
flame of kerosene gas is smokeless and odorless? 


When this is proved to their satisfaction they 
are quick to see the convenience and desirability 
of a Florence Oil Cook Stove. 


_ We don’t have to tell them how nice it is to 
light a fire or put it out by the turn of a lever. 


They know this means a cool kitchen and 
economy of fuel. 


They are usually surprised, however, at the 
attractive appearance of the Florence, and are 
delighted to learn that it will bake and roast, boil 
and fry, in the most satisfactory way. 

You see, the heat can be regulated perfectly by 
turning the lever. You can get any degree from 
an intense heat to a mere simmering temperature. 


And the last doubt disappears when they see 
with their own eyes how easy it is to keep the 
Florence Oil Cook Stove clean and how simple 
it is to use. 

Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light 
and operate yourself. Such an examination will 
convince you that the privilege of a cool kitchen 
is yours. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
406 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by MClarys; London, Canada 
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The Dust Flower 


| situation as that into which she had been 


thrust, never was heart so wild to ease itself 
by invective and denunciation, and never was 
the padlock fixed so firmly on the lips. Hour 
by hour the man she loved was being weaned 
and won away from her, and she must stand 
by with grimacing smiles, instead of throwing 
up her arms in dramatic gestures and calling 


| on her gods to smite and smash and annihilate. 


Since, however, she hada game to play, a 
game she would play, though she did it quiv- 


| ering with protest and repulsion. 


“Do you mind if I take the car this after- 
noon, Aunt Marion, since you’re not going to 


| use it?” 


“Take it, of course, but where are you 
going?” ‘ 

“T thought I would ask that protégée of 
Rash Allerton’s, of whom we were speaking 
yesterday, to come for a drive with me. But 
if you’d rather I didn’t—”’ 

“T’ve nothing to do with it. It’s entirely 


| for you to say. The car is yours, of course.” 


HE invitation being transmitted by tele- 
phone, Steptoe urged Letty to accept it. 


| “Tt’ll be all in the wye of madam’s gettin’ 
| used to things—a bit at a time like.” 


“But I don’t think she likes me.” 
“Tf madam won’t stop to think whether 


| people likes ’er or not, I think madam’ll get 


for’arder. Besides madam’ll pretty generally 
always find as love-call wykes love-echo, as 
the syin’ goes.” 

Which, as a matter of fact, was what Letty 


| did find. She found it from the minute of 


entering the car. and taking her seat, when Miss 


| Walbrook exclaimed heartily: 


“What a lovely dress! And the hat’s too 


| sweet! Suits you exactly, doesn’t it? My dear, 
| I’ve the greatest bother ever to find a hat that 





doesn’t make me look a scarecrow.” 

From the naturalness of the tone there was 
no suspecting the cost of these words to the 
speaker, and the subject was one in which 
Letty was at home. In turn she could compli- 
ment Miss Walbrook’s appearance, duly 
admiring the toque of prune-colored velvet 
with a little bunch of roses artfully disposed, 
and the coat of prune-colored duvetyn. In 
further discussing the length of the new skirts 


| and the chances of the tight corset coming back 
| they found topics of common interest. The 


fact that they were the topics which came 
readiest to the lips of both made it possible to 
maintain the conversation at its normal give- 
and-take, while each could pursue the line of 
her own summing up of the other. 

To Letty, Miss Walbrook seemed friendlier 
than she had expected, but spasmodically so. 
Her kindly moods came in spurts of which the 
inspiration soon gave out. 

“T think she’s sad,” was Letty’s comment to 
herself. 

“Sadness,” in Letty’s use of words, covered 


| all the emotions not distinctly cheerful or 
| hilarious. She knew nothing about Miss 


Walbrook, except that it appeared from this 
conversation that she lived with an aunt whose 
car they were using. That she was a friend of 
the prince’s had been several times repeated, 
but all information ended there. That Miss 
Walbrook was the girl to whom the prince was 
engaged had not yet crossed her thought. 

At the same time, since she knew that girl, 
she brought her to the forefront of Letty’s 
consciousness. She was never far from the 
forefront of her consciousness, and of late 
speculation concerning her had become more 
active. If she approached the subject with 
the prince, he reddened and grew ill at ease 
The present seemed, therefore, an opportunity 
to be utilized. ; 

They were deep in the northerly avenues ol 
the Park, when apropos of the dress topic, 


| Letty said suddenly, ‘I suppose she’s awfully 
| stylish—the girl he’s engaged to.” 


The response was laconic, “She’s said to be.” 
“Ts she pretty?” - 
“T don’t think you could say that. 








Then what does he see in her?” 
‘‘ Whatever people do see in those they’re in 
love with. I’m afraid I’m not able to define it.” 
| )ropping back into her corner, Letty sighed. 
it was some minutes before another question 
trembled to her lips. ‘Does she—does she 
know about me?” 

“Qh, naturally.” 

“And did she—did she feel very bad?” 

Barbara’s long eyes slid round in Letty’s 
direction, though the head was not turned. 
“How would you feel yourself, if it had hap- 
pened to you?” 

“Tt’d kill me.” 

“Well, then?” She let Letty draw her own 
conclusions before adding, “It’s nearly killed 
her.” 

Letty cowered. She had never thought of 
this. That she herself suffered she knew; 
that the prince suffered she also knew; but 
that this unknown girl, whatever her folly, 
lay smitten to the heart brought a new compli- 
cation into her ideas. 

“Even if he ever did come to—” she held 
up her unspoken sentence there—‘I’d ha’ 
stolen him from her.” 

There was little more conversation after 
that. Each had her motives for reflections 
and silences. They were nearing the end of 
the drive when Letty said again, 

“What would you do if you was—if you 
were—me?” 

“1’d do whatever I felt to be highest.” 

To Letty this was a beautiful reply and 
proof of a beautiful nature. Moreover, it was 
indirectly a compliment to herself, in that she 
could be credited with doing what she felt to 
be highest as well as'any one else. She thought, 
too, that Miss Walbrook liked her a little better. 
Perhaps it was the fulfilment of Steptoe’s adage, 
love-call wakes love echo. She was sure that 
somehow this call had gone out from her to 
Miss Walbrook and that it had not gone out 
in vain. 

It hadn’t gone out in vain, in that Miss 
Walbrook was able to say to herself with some 
conviction, ‘‘That’s the way it will have to be 
done.” 

It was a way of which her experiences in 
Bleary Street had made her skeptical. Among 
those whom she called ‘the lower orders” 
innocence, ingenuousness, and integrity were 
qualities for which she had ceased to look. 
Something in Letty impressed her otherwise. 

“That’s the way,” she continued to nod to 
herself. “It’s no use trusting to Rash. I'll 
get her, and she’ll get him, and so we shall 
work it.” 


ARRIVED in East Sixty-seventh Street, she 

went in with Letty and had tea. But it was 
she who sat in Mrs. Allerton’s corner of the 
sofa, and when William brought in the tray, 
she said, ‘“‘Put it here, William,” as one who 
speaks with authority. Of this usurpation of 
the right to dispense hospitality Letty did not 
see the significance, being glad to have it taken 
off her own hands. 

Not so, however, with Steptoe, who came in 
with a covered dish of muffins. Having 
placed it before Miss Walbrook, he turned to 
Letty 

“Madam ain’t feelin’ well?” 

Letty’s tone expressed her surprise. ‘‘Why, 
Ves. 

“Madam ’Il excuse me. As madam ain’t 
presidin’ at ’er own tyble I was afryde—”’ 

[t being unnecessary to say more, he tip- 
toed out, leaving behind him a declaration of 
war which Miss Walbrook, without saying 
anything in words, was not slow to pick up. 

“Tnsufferable,” was her comment to herself. 
Of the hostile forces against her, this, she knew, 
was the most powerful. 

Neither did Rash perceive the significance 
of Barbara’s place at the tea-table when he 
entered about five o’clock, though she was 
quick to perceive the significance of his 
arrival _ It was not, however, a point to note 
outwaidly so that she lifted her hand above 
~ tca-kettle, letting him bend over it, as she 
exclaimed: 
































Send for Your 
Hand Mop 


Special Introductory Offer! 


T° introduce the newest aid in housekeeping—the wonder- 
ful, big, fluffy 


“ARID NEE, 


HAND MOP 


we will send you one of these handy helps and a trial bottle of Liquid 
Veneer Mop Polish, enough to treat the Hand Mop, for 10c in stamps or 
coin (to cover cost of packing and mailing) and the top of a carton of 
either Liquid Veneer or Liquid Veneer Mop Polish. This is a special offer 
ard may be withdrawn at any time. 


A Boon to Housekeeping 


Yeu will find this Hand Mop a wonderful help in reaching those hard-to- 
get-at places. Banisters, stair railings, spindles and rungs on chairs, fluting, 
carving, picture frames, crevices and corners—it penetrates them all, clean- 
ing‘and polishing to your entire satisfaction. At the same time it is a labor 
and time saver on large surfaces—especially on automobiles. 


The Hand Mop is a big, fluffy bunch of dust-catching strands, bound 
together at the top and the binding slipped over a steel spring frame. 
This frame may be quickly removed, the mop washed and easily put 
together again. It is very convenient to handle. 


“eee NNN NORE, 
MOP POLISH 


(trial bottle of which is sent you with this mop) you will be delighted with 
the way it will transform dirty, dull, scratched surfaces to their original 
beauty and finish, leaving a high-dry polish and lustre. Use it on your 
piano, furniture, woodwork, floors and automobiles. 










































BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
74 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 10c and top of carton (Liquid 
Veneer or Mop Polish) for which send me one 
Liquid Veneer Hand Mop and trial bottle of 
Liquid Veneer Mop Polish. 






Send the Coupon 


and secure your Hand Mop and 
bottle of Mop Polish. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
Buffalo N. Y. 
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Finely built—copper 
tubs nickel plated in- 
side. Working parts 
all enclosed. Average 
electric current cost 
17c per month. 


Tel U-Where. 
bnformetion Bure. 
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“If it has a aringer it 
isn’t a@ Laun-Dry-Ette’” 
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electric 





without a 
wrin ger 


phat 


\ TOULDN’T it please you too, to 
have a whole tubfull of clothes 


whirled wringer-dry in one minute—with- 
out a wringer? No wringer to feed, no 
wet clothes to handle—nothing to do but 
press a pedal and let the machine do the 


work. 

Doing away with the wringer dispenses with the need for extra 
tubs so that many people use the Laun-Dry-Ette in kitchen or 
bathroom. There are other notable advantages of which two 
stand out in sharp relief, (1) the elimination of broken buttons, 
bent hooks and injured fasteners (2) the elimination of red 
hands because you never need put your hands in the water and 
you never need handle wet clothes. 

The Laun-Dry-Ette washes, rinses and blues anything washable 
including rag rugs, comforts, pillows, blankets and other pieces 
impossible to handle by ordinary methods. 

Over 35,000 Laun-Dry-Ettes in use and the people who have 
them wouldn’t trade for any other. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Priced same as ordinary type machines. 


Get your copy of 


“‘The Washing Machine That Does More’’ 


sent free on request. If no dealer in your vicinity take this 
advertisement to nearest electrical or hardware dealer and have 
him order a Laur-Dry-Ette for you. Campaign now on for 
authorized dealer in every city. We invite dealers to write 
for information. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1228 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


-DR 


washing 







machine. 
| | WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT AWRINGER | | 
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The Dust Flower 


“Welcome to our city! Do sit down and 
make yourself at home. Letty and I have 
been for a drive and are all ready to enjoy a 
little male society.” 

The easy tone helped Allerton over his 
embarrassment, first in finding the two women 
face to face, then in coming so unexpectedly 
face to face with them, and last in being caught 
by Barbara returning home at this unexpected 
hour. Knowing what the situation must mean 
to her, he admired her the more for her sang- 
froid and social flexibility. 

She took all the difficulties on herself, 
“Letty and I have been making friends and 
are going to know each other awfully well, 
aren’t we?” 

A smile at Letty drew forth Letty’s smile, 
to Rashleigh’s satisfaction and somewhat to 
his bewilderment. But Barbara, handing 
him. a cup of tea, addressed him directly. 

“Who do you think ‘s engaged? Guess.” 

He guessed and guessed wrong. He guessed 
a second time and guessed wrong. There fol- 
lowed a conversation about people they knew, 
with regard to whom Letty was altogether an 
outsider. Rash, who was at first beguiled by 
the interchange of personalities, began to ex- 
perience a sense of discomfort that Letty 
should be so discourteously left out, but Bar- 
bara knew that it was best for both to force 
the lesson home. Rash must be given to 
understand how lost he would be with any 
outsider as his companion, and Letty must be 
made to realize how hopelessly an outsider 
she would always be. 

But no lesson should be urged to the quick 
at a single sitting, so that Barbara broke off 
suddenly to ask why he had come home. In 
the same way as she had given the order to 
William, she spoke with the authority of one 
at liberty to ask the question. Not to give 
the real reason, he said that it was to write 
a letter and change his clothes. 

“And you’re going back to the club?” 

He replied that he was going to dine with 
a bachelor friend at his apartment. 

“Then I'll wait and drop you at the club. 
You can go on from there afterward. I’ve 
got the time.’”’ This, too, was said with an 
authority against which he felt himself unable 
to appeal. 

Having written a note and changed to his 
dinner-jacket, Rashleigh rejoined them in 
the drawing-room. Barbara held out her 
hand to Letty with a briskness indicating 
relief. 

“So glad we had our drive. I shall come 
again soon. I wish it could be tomorrow, 
but my aunt will be using the car.” 

“There’s my car,’”’ Allerton suggested. 

“Oh, so there is.” Barbara took this pro- 
posal as a matter of course. ‘Then we'll say 
tomorrow. I'll call up Eugene and te!l him 
when to come for me.” 


ITH Allerton beside her and driving down 
Fifth Avenue, she said: “I see how to 
do it, Rash. You must leave it to me.” 

He replied in the tone of a child threatened 
with the loss of his réle in a game. “TI can’t 
leave it to you altogether.” 

“Then leave it to me as much as you can. 
I see what to do, and you don’t. Further- 
more, I know just how to do it.” 

“You’re wonderful, Barbe,” he said humbly. 

“I’m wonderful so long as you don’t inter- 
fere with me.” 

“Oh, well, I shan’t do that.” 


She turned to him sharply. “Is that a- 


promise? ”’ 

“Why do you want a promise?” he asked 
in some wonder. 

“Because I do.” 

“That is, you can’t trust me.” 

‘““My dear Rash, who could trust you after 
what—?” 

“Oh, well, then, I promise.” ; 

“Then that’s understood. And if anything 
happens, you won’t go hedging and saying you 
didn’t mean it in that way?” 







SS 


“Tt seems to me you’re very suspicious.” ; 

“Qne’s obliged to foresee everything with | \ 
you, Rash. It isn’t as if one was dealing with \ 
an ordinary man.” : \ 

“You mean that I’m to give you carte | | 
blanche and have no will of my own at all.” | 

“T mean that when I’m so reasonable, you 
must try to be reasonable on your side.” 

“Well, I will.” | 

As they drew up in front of the club, he 
escaped without committing himself further. 


F he dined with a bachelor friend that night, 

he must have cut the evening short, for 
at half past nine he reentered the back drawing- 
room where Letty was sitting before the fire, 
her red book in her lap. She sat as a lover 
stands at a tryst as to which there is no positive 
engagement. To fortify herself against dis- 
appointment, she had been trying to persuade 
herself that he wouldn’t come and that she 
didn’t expect him. 

He came, but he came like a man who has 
something on his mind. Almost without 
greeting he sat down, took the book from her 
lap, and proceeded to look up the place at 
which he had left off. 

“Miss Walbrook’s lovely, isn’t she,” she 
said before he had found the page. 

“She’s a very fine woman,” he assented. 
“Do you remember where we stopped?” 

“It was at, ‘So let it be,’’ said the little 
mermaid, turning pale as death.’ You know 
her very well, don’t you?” 

“Oh, very well indeed. I think we begin 
here: 


‘ 


‘But you will have to pay me also—"’’” 


“Have you known her very long?” 

“ All my life, more or less.”’ 

“She says she knows the girl you’re engaged 
to.” 

“Ves, of course. We all know each other 
in our little set. Now, if you’re ready, I'll 
begin to read.” 

“*But you will have to pay me also,’ said the 
witch; ‘and it is not a little that I ask. Yours is 
the loveliest voice in the world, and you trust to 
that, I dare say, to charm your love. But you must 
give it to me. For my costly drink I claim the best 
thing you possess. I shall give you my own blood, 
so that my draught may be as sharp as a two-edged 
sword.’ ‘But if you take my voice from me, what 
have I left?’ asked the little mermaid piteously. 
‘Your loveliness, your graceful movements, your 
speaking eyes. Those are enough to win a man’s 
heart. Well, is your courage gone? Stretch out 
your little tongue, that I may cut it off, and you 
shall have my magic potion.’ ‘I consent,’ said 
the little mermaid.”’ 


Letty cried out. ‘So that: when she’d be 
with him she’d understand everything and 
not be able to tell him anything.” 

“TI m afraid,” he smiled, ‘‘that that’s what’s 
ahead of her, poor thing.” 

“Oh, but that—” she could hardly utter 
her distress—‘‘oh, but that’s worse than any- 
thing in the world.” 

He looked up at her curiously. ‘“ Would 
you rather I didn’t go on?” 

“No, no; please. I—I want to hear it all.” 


T the Hindoo Lantern Mr. Gorry Larrabin 
and Mr. Judson Flack found themselves 
elbow to elbow outside the rooms where their 
respective ladies were putting the final touches 
to their hats and hair before entering the grand 
circle. It was an opportunity, especially on 
Gorry’s part, to seal the peace which had been 
signed so recently, 

“Hello, Judson. What’s the prospects in oil?” 

Judson’s tone was pessimistic. ‘“‘ Not a thing 
doin’, Gorry. Awful slow bunch, that lump 
ol nuts I’m in with on this. Mentioned your 
name to one or two of ’em, but no enterprise. 
Boneheads that wouldn’t know a white man 
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Healthful walls should surround 

your family. Have them artistic of 

course—daintily colored in charming 

harmony with your rugs and furnishings 
—put first of all—Sanitary. 


Added beauty, attractiveness and economy 
may be secured while obtaining this result. 
Just mix Alabastine, which comes in many 
standa.= <olors and intermixes to form others, 
with cold water and apply to any interior sur- 
tace with a suitable brush. You can do it your- 
self if decorators are not available and your 
wall will be in tones and tints, exactly to your 
taste, inexpensive and still absolutely sanitary. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Used wherever attractive walls are essential— 
in hotels, churches, schools, theatres, public 
buildings and attractive homes. 


Fa ahs Write for Booklet 


Let us show you most popular home 
4\ decoration color schemes and send sam- 
ples of the new and beautiful three 
color harmony effects produced by the 
Alabastine-Opaline Process. The ad- 
vice of our staff of expert decorators free. 


The Alabastine Company 
553 Grandville Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











from a crane.” That he understood what 
Gorry understood became clear as he con- 
unued: “Friend o’ mine at the Excelsior passes 
me the tip that they’ve held up that play 
they were goin’ to put my girl into. Can't 
get any one else that would swing the part. | @ 
Waitin’ for her to turn up again. I suppose 
you haven't heard anything, Gorry?” 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Again we offer, and urge you to ac- 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading dentists, 
nearly all the world over, are urging its 
adoption. The results are visible in whiter 
teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day-it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 537, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch digestant 
in saliva. She also puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth protecting forces, twice a day, 
are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or clean 
or safe. You know yourself, no doubt, that 
old tooth-brushing methods are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To all 
in your home they may bring new beauty, 
new protection for the teeth. 


*PapsadénAt 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which 
brings five desired effects. Approved by 
modern authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 





The Dust Flower 


Gorry looked him in the eyes as straight as 
was possible for a man with a cast in the left 
one. ‘Not a thing, Judson; not a thing.” 

The accent was so truthful that Judson gave 
his friend a long, comprehending look. He 
was sure that Gorry would never speak with 
such sincerity if he was sincere. 

“Well, I’m on the job, Gorry ” he assured 
him, “and one of these days you’ll hear from 
me. 

“T’m on the job, too, Judson, and one of 
these days—” 

But as Mademoiselle Coucoul emerged from 
the dressing-room and shed radiance, Gorry 
was obliged to go forward. ‘ 


XX 


T was May. 

In spite of her conviction that she knew 
what to do and how to do it, Barbara perceived 
that at the end of seven months they were 
much where they had been in the previous 
October. If there was a change, it was that 
all three—Rashleigh, Letty, and herself— 
had grown more strained and intense. 

Outwardly they strove to maintain a sem- 
blance of friendship. For that Barbara had 
worked hard and in a measure had succeeded. 
She had held Rash; she had won Letty. 

She had more than won Letty; she had 
trained her. All that in seven months a 
woman of the world could do for an unformed 
and ignorant child she had done. Her ex- 
perience at Bleary Street had helped her in this, 
and Letty had been quick. She had seized 
not only those small points of speech and action 
foundational to rising in the world, but the 
point of view of those who had risen. She 
knew now, Barbara was sure, that there 
were certain things impossible to people 
such as those among whom she had been 
thrown. 

Since it was May, it was the end of a season 
and the minute Barbara had long ago chosen 
for a master-stroke. Each of the others felt 
the nearness of the crisis as she did herself. 

“Tt’s got to end,” Letty confessed to her, 
as amid the soft loveliness of springtime, they 
were again driving in the Park. 

Barbara chose her words. “TI suppose he 
feels that, too.” 

“Then why doesn’t he let me end it?”’ 

“T fancy that that’s a difficult position for 
aman. If you ask his permission beforehand, 
he feels obliged to say—” 

‘And perhaps,” Letty suggested, ‘‘he’s too 
tender-hearted.” 

“That’s part of it. He zs tender-hearted.” 

“Does the other girl still feel the way she 
did?” 

“She’s killing herself. She’s breaking her 
heart. Nobody knows it but him and her— 
and even he doesn’t take it in. But she is.” 

“T suppose she thinks I’m something 
awful?” 

“Does it matter to you what she thinks?” 

“‘T don’t want her to hate me.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say she did that. She 
feels that, considering everything, you might 
have acted with more decision.” 

“But he won’t let me.” 

“And he never will, if you wait for that.” 

“Then what do you think I ought to do?” 

“That’s where I find you weak, Letty, since 
you ask me the question. No one can tell 
you what to do+and he least of all. It’s a 
situation in which one of you must withdraw— 
either you or the other girl. But—don’t you 
see?—-he can’t say so to either.” 

“And if one of us must withdraw, you think 
it should be me?” 

“T have to leave that to you. You're the 
one who came between them. I know it 
wasn’t your fault—that the fault was_ his 
entirely—but we recognize the fact that he’s— 
how shall I put it?—not quite responsible. 
We women have to take the burden of the 
thing on ourselves, if it’s ever to be put 
right.” 








In her corner of the car Letty thought this 
over. The impression on her mind was the 
deeper since, for several months past, she had 
watched the prince growing more and more 
unhappy. He was less nervous than he used 
to be, Jess excitable, and for that he told her 
the credit was due to herself. ‘‘ You soothe 
me,” he had once said to her, in words she 
would always treasure, and yet as his irritabil- 
itv decreased his unhappiness seemed to grow. 
She could only infer that he was mourning 
over the girl to whom he was engaged and on 
whorn he had inflicted a great wrong. For the 
last few weeks Letty’s mind had occupied 
itself with her almost more than with the 
prince himself. 

“To you think I shall ever see her?” she 
asked, suddenly now. 

Barbara reflected. 
you wanted to.” 
” “Would you arrange it?” 

“T could.” 

“You’re sure she’d be willing to see me?” 

“Ves, I know she would.” 

“When could you do it?” 

“Whenever you like.” 

“Soon?” 

“Ves; sooner perhaps than—” 


“T think vou could if 


possession of her mind—“sooner perhaps than 
you think.” 


Barbara | 
spoke absently, as if a new idea was taking | 








“And you say she’s breaking her heart?” | 


“A little more, and it will be broken.” 


BY the time Letty had been set down at the 

door in East Sixty-seventh Street, the 
afternoon had grown chilly. In the back 
drawing-room Steptoe was on his knees light- 
ing the fire. Letty came and stood behind 
him. Without preliminary of any kind she 
said quietly, 

“Steptoe, it’s got to end.” 

Expecting a protest, she was surprised that 
he should merely blow on the shivering flame, 
saying, in the interval between two long 
breaths, “I agrees with madam.” 

“And it’s me that must end it.” 

He blew gently again. “I guess that’d be 
so, too.” 

She thought of the little mermaid leaping 
into the sea and trembling away into foam. “If 
he wants to marry the girl he’s in love with, he’ll 
never do it the way we’re living now.” 


He rose from his knees, dusting one hand 


against the other. ‘“Madam’s quite right. 
"E won’t—not never. 
woman’d come into my poor boy’s life as’d 
comfort ’im like.” 

“And she didn’t come.” 

‘°F ain’t seen that she’s come. 
be a tough job to bring ’im to fallin’ in love 


with ’er like, but it’s been tougher than what 


I thought it’d be.” 
“So that I must—must do something?” 
“Looks as if madam’d ’ave to.” 


She felt the necessity of being plain. “I | 


suppose that if he hadn’t picked me up in the 
_ that day, I’d have gone to the bad any- 
10OW, 
, Bs madam’s thinkin’ about goin’ to the 
Jac 

She threw up her head defiantly. 
Iam. What of it?” 

“T was just thinkin’ as I might ’elp ’er a bit 
about that.” 

She was puzzled. “I don’t think you know 
what I said. I said I was—” 

‘Goin’ to the bad, madam. That’s what 
I hunderstood. But madam won’t find it so 
easy, not ‘avin’ ’ad no experience, like, as you 
might sye.”’ 
° “T didn’t know you needed experience—for 

lat 

“All good people thinks that way, madam, 
but when you tackle it deliberate like, there’s 
quite a trick to it.” 

And do you know the trick?” was all she 
could think of saying. 

“T may not know the very hidentical trick 
madam’d be in want of—’er bein’ a lydy, as 
you might sye—but [ could put ’er in the wye 


“Well, 


I was ’opin’ that a | 





I said it’d | 





of findin’ out.” 
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NATION’S STANDARD 
Toilet Paper 





You can buy 2500 sheets of the National 
Standard of QUALITY for less per sheet 
than you pay for many of the poorest 
kinds of toilet paper. 


You can buy A. P. W. Satin Tissue by the roll or by 
the carton. A carton of 4 rolls (nearly a year’s supply 
for the average family) is only $2.00—west of the 
Mississippi $2.25. 

A. P. W. Satin Tissue is the finest, firmest, softest satin 
tissue we know how to make—always made from the 
best selected clean new materials. 


More than 10,000 leading merchants of the U. S. A. sell 
A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE because of its QUALITY 
and ECONOMY. Many of them also carry one or 
more of the other— 


AJPW QUAIITY 
per PRODUCTS 


The other A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS are PURE 
WHITE, FORT ORANGE, CROSS CUT and ONLI- 
WON. They differ in weight, size of sheet and in tex- 
ture but each is the QUALITY Toilet Paper of its class. 
If your dealer does not carry A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 
send us his name and $2.00 (west of the Mississippi 
$2.25) and we will forward you prepaid four rolls of A. P. 
W. Satin Tissue—the Nation’s Standard Toilet Paper. 


Albany, N. Y. 





A. P. W. PAPER CO. Department 14 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





WOW TORK. USA 
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FREE—THIS BOOK ON 
HOME BEAUTIFYING 


This book contains practical 
suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and invit- 
ing. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. Tells just what ma- 
terials to use and how to apply 
them. Includes color card, gives 
covering capacities, etc. Use coupon below. 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnsca’s Prepared. Wax come; in 
three convenient forms—Paste Wax 
for polishing floors and linoleum— 
Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish 
for furniture. woodwork, and auto- 
mobiles — Powdered Wax for 
dancing. 








Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protects—all in 
one operation. It does not catch 
dust and lint—takes all the drudgery 
from dusting—rejuvenates the original 
finish and gives an air of immaculate 
cleanliness. 





—Are You Building? ? 


You will find our book particularly 
interesting and useful if you plan on 
building or remodeling. It tells how 
to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as 
hardwood. Enables you to talk in- 
telligently on this subject to your 
architect or contractor. 

Our Individual Advice Department is in the 
hands of a corps of experts who give all 
questions on wood finishing prompt and 
careful attention. Do not hesitate to bring 
your wood finishing problems to us—there 
is no obligation whatever attached to this 
service. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH2, Racine, Wis. 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home Beautifying, ‘‘The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 


My Paint Dealer is... ............. AONE. URAL PR Sune a eRe AE Fs 
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The Dust Flower 


“You don’t think I could find out for my- 
self?” « 

“You see, it’s like this. I used to know a 
young man what everythink went ‘again’ ’im. 
And one dye he started out for to be a forg- 
erer like—so as ’e’d be put in jyle—and be 
took care of—board and lodgin’ free—and all 
that. Well, out ’e starts, and not knowin’ the 
little ins and outs, as you might sye, every- 
think went again’ ’im, just as it done before. 
And—would madam believe it?p—that young 
man, ’e hended by studyin’ for the ministry. 
Madam wouldn’t want to myke a mistyke like 
that, now would she?” 

Letty turned this over in her mind. A ca- 
reer parallel to that of this young man would 
effect none of the results she was aiming at. 
“Then what would you suggest?” she asked 
at last. 

“T could give madam the address of a lydy— 
an awful wicked lydy she is—what’d put ma- 
dam up to all the ropes. If madam was to 
go out into the cold world, like, this lydy’d 
give ’er a ’ome. Besides the address I’d give 
madam a sign, like, so as the lydy’d know it 
was something special.” 

“A sign? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Tt’d be this, madam.” He drew from his 
pocket a small, silver thimble. ‘“This’d be a 
password to the lydy. The minute she’d see 
it, she’d know that the time ’ad come.” 

““What time?” 

“That’s somethink madam’d find out. I 
couldn’t explyne it before’and.”’ 

“Tt sounds very queer.” 

“Tt’d be very queer. Goin’ to the bad is 
always queer.’’. 

““What’s she like, this lady?” 

“That’s somethink madam’d ’ave to wyte 
and see. She wouldn’t seem so wicked, not 
at first sight, as you might sye. But time’d 
tell. If madam’d be pytient—well, I wouldn’t 
like to sye.” He eyed the fire. ‘I think that 
fire’ll burn now, madam, and if it don’t, 
madam’I!l only ’ave to ring.” 

He was at the door when Letty, feeling the 
end of all things to be at hand, ran after him, 
laying her fingers on his sleeve. 

“Oh, Steptoe, you’ve been so good to me!”’ 

He relaxed from his dignity sufficiently to 
let his hand rest on hers, which he patted 
gently. “I’ve been madam’s servant—and 
my boy’s.” 


EFT alone, Letty went back to the fire and 

stood gazing down at it, her foot on the 
fender. So it was the end. Even Steptoe 
said so. Ina sense she was relieved. 

She was relieved at the prospect of being 
freed from her daily torture. The little mer- 
maid walking on blades in the palace of the 
prince, and forever dumb, had known bliss, 
but bliss so akin to anguish that her heart 
was consumed by it. The very fact that the 
prince himself suffered from the indefinabl 
misery which her presence seemed to bring 
made escape the more enticing. 

She was so buried in this reflection as to 
have heard no sound in the house, when Step- 
toe announced in his stately voice, “Miss 
Barbara Walbrook.” Having parted from 
this lady half an hour earlier, Letty turned in 
some surprise. 

“T’ve come back again,” was the explanation 
sent down the long room. ‘Don’t let William 
bring in tea,” the imperious voice commanded 
Steptoe. “We wish to be alone.” There 
was the same abruptness as she halted within 
two or three feet of where Letty stood, sup- 
porting herself with a hand on the edge of the 
mantelpiece. “I’ve come back to tell you 
something. I made up my mind to it all at 
once—after I left you a few minutes ago. Now 
that I’ve done it, I feel easier.” ; 

Letty didn’t know which was uppermost in 
her mind, curiosity or fear. “What—what 
is it?’’ she asked, trembling. 

“T’ve given up the fight. I’m out of it.” 

Letty crept forward. ‘ You’ve—you’ve 
done what?” 




















“J told you in the Park that one or the other 
of us would have to withdraw.” 

“One or the other of—of us?” 

“Exactly; and I’ve done it.” 

With horror in her face and eyes Letty crept 
nearer still. ‘“But—but I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. How can you help 
understanding? You must have seen all 
along that—” 

“Not that—that you were—the other girl! 
Oh, not that!” 

“Yes, that, of course. Why not?” 

“ Because—because I—I couldn’t bear 1t.” 

“You can bear it if I can, can’t you? I’ve 
had to bear it all these weeks and months.” 

“Yes, but that’s—” she covered her face 
with her hands—‘that’s what makes it so 
terrible.” 

“Of course it makes it terrible, but it isn’t 
so terrible now as it was—to you, anyhow.” 

“But why do you do it when—when you 
love him—and he loves you?” 

“T do it because I want to throw all the 
cards on the table. It’s what my common 
sense has been telling me to do all along, only 
I’d never worked round to it till we had our 
talk this afternoon. Now I see—” 

“What do you see, Miss Walbrook?” 

“T see that we’ve got to give him a clean 
sheet, or he’ll never know where he is. He 
can’t decide between us, because he’s in an 
impossible position. We’ll have to set him 
absolutely free, so that he may begin again. 
I'll do it on my side. You can do—what you 
like.” 

She went as abruptly as she came, leaving 
Letty clearer than ever as to her new course. 


BY midnight she was ready. In the back 
spare-room she waited only to be sure 
that all in the house were asleep. 

She had heard Allerton come in about half 
past nine, and the whispering of voices told 
her that Steptoe was making his explanations, 
that she was out of sorts, had dined in her room 
and begged not to be disturbed. At about 
half past ten she heard the prince go upstairs 
to his own room, though she fancied that out- 
side her door he had paused for a second to 
listen. That was the culminating minute of 
her self-repression. Once it was over and he 
had gone on his way, she knew the rest would 
be easier 

By midnight she had only to wait quietly. 
In the old gray rag and the battered black 
hat she surveyed herself without emotion. 
Since making her last attempt to escape her 
relation to all these things had changed. 
They had become less significant, less im- 
portant. The emblems of the higher life, 
which in the previous autumn she had buried 
with ritual and regret, she now packed away 
in the closet with hardly a second thought. 
The old gray rag which had then seemed the 
livery of a degraded life was now no more than 
the resumption of her reality. 

“Tl go as I came,” she had been saying to 
herself all the evening. ‘I know he’d like 
me to take the things he’s given me, but I’d 
rather be just what I was.” 

_ If there was any ritual in what she had done 
since Miss Walbrook had left her, it was in the 
putting away of small things by which she 
didn’t want to be haunted. 7 

“T couldn’t do it with this on,” she said of 
the plain gold band on her finger, to which, 
as a symbol of marriage, she had never at- 
tached significance in any case. She took it 
off, therefore, and laid it on the dressing- 
table. 

“T couldn’t do it with this in my pocket,” 
she said of the purse containing the few dollars 
with which Steptoe had kept her supplied. 

This, too, she laid on the dressing-table, 
becoming as penniless as when Judson Flack 
had put her out of doors. Somehow, to be 
penniless seemed to her an element in her new 
task and an excuse for it. 
we somewhere struck one, she 
ag ae: From the dressing- 
om Fs : up ne scrawl in Steptoe’s 

', Siving the name of Miss Henrietta 
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Ultra-Modish Clothes 
With Slenderizing Lines 


Az is largely a matter of 
clothes. No matter how stout you are 
you can look more slender if your clothes 
are designed with slenderizing lines. 

Lane Bryant specializes in providing just 
such clothes for stout women—clothes that are 
ultra- fashionable, beautiful and graceful— 
clothes whose lines will make you look slender. 


Prices Very Low 

The finest materials and the best workman- 
ship, always. Yet the prices are very low, for 
Lane Bryant manufactures as well as designs. 

Ourservice is nation wide. Lane Bryant stores 
in New York, Chicago and Detroit serve dai/y 
the elite of the land. The Lane Bryant Style 
Book brings this service right to your door. 


Style Book Free 
Sent free—the new Lane Bryant Style Book, the only 
style book published just for stout women. 76 pages. 
Pictures smartest, new Spring Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Corsets, Underwear. Sizes 39 to 56 bust. Write today. 
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THIS HOUSE IS SHOWN 


in our new book of home designs 
and how to build them. It is an 
excellent plan, as are the eleven 
others included in the book which, 
under the title of “Home and Hap- 
piness,” points out numerous distinct 
and individual advantages of 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


for homes of good taste at mini- 
mum cost. With Spring building 
just ahead, it behooves home lovers 
who will build this year to be up 
and doing. May we send you a copy 
of the book with our compliments? 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked. 
Obtainable from Lumber Dealers and Planing Mills 
East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


216 Boyle Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The Dust Flower 


Towell, at an address at Red Point, L. T. 
Letty knew Red Point as a distant, par- 
tially-developed suburb of Brooklyn. She had 
no intention of intruding on Miss Towell, but 
she couldn’t hurt Steptoe’s feelings by leaving 
the address behind her. 

For the same reason she took the silver 
thimble which stood on the scrap of paper. 
On its rim she read the inscription, “‘H.T. from 
H.S.,” but she made no attempt to unravel 
the romance behind it. She merely slipped the 
scrawl and the thimble into the pocket of her 
jacket and stood up. 

She took no farewells. To do so would 
have unnerved her. On the landing outside 
her door she listened for a possible sound of 
the prince’s breathing, but the house was still, 
In the lower hall she resisted the impulse to 
slip into the library and kiss the place where 
she had kissed his feet on the memorable 
morning when her hand had been on his brow. 
“That won’t help me any,” were the prosaic 
words with which she put the suggestion away 
from her. If the little mermaid was to leap 
over the ship’s side and dissolve into foam, the 
best thing she could do was to leap. 

The door no longer held secrets. She had 
locked it and unlocked it a thousand times. 
Feeling for the chain in the darkness, she 
slipped it out of its socket; she drew back the 
bolt; she turned the key. Her fingers found 
the two little brass knobs, pressing this one 
that way, and that one this way. The door 
rolled softly as she turned the handle. 

Over the threshold she passed into a world 
of silence, darkness, electricity, and stars. 
She closed the door noiselessly and went down 
the steps. 

(To be continued) 


The Disposal of Kitchen 


Refuse 
(Continued from page 68) 


time it is emptied. This requires only a few 
minutes each time and actually saves hours 
spent in cleaning when considered in terms of 
several months. 

The housekeeper who can have an inciner- 
ator installed in her home will surely appreciate 
its value. It is a permanent installation and 
must be connected to a flue with a good draft 
to carry off odors and products of combustion. 
The most convenient location for it is the 
kitchen, but if space or flue connection will 
not permit, it can very well be located in the 
basement. This piece of equipment takes 
care of the entire garbage and refuse of the 
kitchen, with the exception, of course, of 
tin cans and those things which will not burn. 
It utilizes gas as the fuel and requires about 
one and one-half hours to burn up completely 
one bushel of moist garbage, which is the 
capacity of the usual household size. If the 
garbage happens to be of a very fatty nature, 
it is possible occasionally to burn the gas for 
a shorter length of time and then let the ignited 
fat burn up the rest. In the average household 
probably every other day would be often 
enough to light it. Many people have asked 
us whether or not there is any disagreeable 
odor in the house from burning garbage this 
way. ‘There should not be if the door of the 
incinerator is kept closed during the burning, 
but if it is opened while the refuse is burning, 
it is likely that disagreeable fumes will escape. 

The care of the incinerator consists olf 
turning the grates and removing the ashes 
from the bottom, which requires very little 
time, but must be done about once a week to 
permit it to burn properly. 

In country homes or localities where the 
collection of garbage is not very frequent, the 
underground garbage can fills a great need. 
This consists of a compartment made of 
cement and built in the ground, or made of 
metal and buried under ground, but just large 
enough to hold a garbage receptacle. 











Clothes that lend smartness to the occasion 





For less than you ever spent on clothes before 


HE loveliest yet most econom- 

ical clothes you ever owned! 

Dancefrocks, afternoon dresses, 

suits—all may have the exclu- 

sive look of original models—yet you, 

yourself, can make them at an actual 
money-saving! 

Because of that wonderful invention, 

the Deltor,thesmartestclothes youcould 

desire may also be the least expensive. 


No matter what your skill in sewing, 
no matter how economical you may 
have been, this Deltor brings its own 
additional economy; it guides your 
needle to the charm that you thought 
only Parisian modistes could attain. 


The smartness that Paris calls“chic”’ 


YOU will find this invaluable Deltor en- 
closed in the envelope with your new 
Butterick pattern. It is not a part of the 
pattern itself, but a separate, patented 
Service —a picture-guide especially 
planned for the pattern it accompa- 
nies. Easily and simply, in just three 
Steps, each individual Deltor will guide 
you to economy of time and money, to 
Paris smartness. 


The first thing that the Deltor does 
is to save you money by an individual 
layout chart (yes, individual, not just 
a general chart, but one for your exact 
size and for each width of suitable ma- 
terial.) Because of it, you buy 44 to 134 


especially planned for the 


pattern it accompanies 


Saves You 50c to $10 
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Each Individual 


DELTOR 


on materials 
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T. enables you to buy % to 
a 1% yards less material be- 
cause of its individual lay- 


out chart. 


ish of an expert. 


success of your gown 
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BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 


guides you in putting your 
garment together so thatycn 
attain the fit, drape and fin- 


gives you Paris’ own touch 
in finish—those all import- 
ant things upon which the 
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yardsless than would otherwise be pos- 
sible—a saving of 50c to $10 on mater- 
ials alone! 


Then, with your frock cut out, you 
follow thesimplest of picture-and-word 
illustrations which show every stitch, 
every trick the French modiste would 
practice in putting your own frock to- 
gether. Quickly, confidently, you sew, 
almost unaware that you are embodying 
in your frock the fit,setand lines of Paris! 


And now—that critical moment 
when your frock nearscompletion. How 
should you finish the bateau neck —of 
what should you make the blossom 
which holds the girdle—and the sleeves, 
how will you achieve the correct effect ? 
Here it is—the Parisian answer to 
your every question — carefully ex- 
plained among the finishing suggestions 
designed especially for your frock! 


Select your wardrobe now 


AT the Butterick counters, a host of 
early spring styles awaits you. Select 
your wardrobe from these authentic 
fashions, remembering that with the 
Deltor you make the most intricate style 
as easily as the simplest; you cut your 
garment out of less material—a saving 
of 50c to $10, always. And remember 
that in every case, the garment you are 
making costs less than it ever could, 
were it not for the Delitor. 


in using advertiser ents see page 4 
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Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, 
one-half cup butter and one-quarter tea. 
spoon salt together; add two well beaten 
ezgs and one-half can coconut. (Ifthe blue 
can coconut is used, thoroughly press out 
the coconut milk before using.) Sift one 
and one-half cups flour with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder and add mix- 
ture. Dust bake board with flour, roll out, 
quite thin (one-eighth inch) —cut with crul- 
ler cutter. B-ush top with well beaten egg 
and sprinkle with balance of coconut. Bake 
in hot oven ten to twelve minutes. 


When using Baker’s Caaned-in-its- 
own-milk Coconut in the blue can, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk. 
Add to this coconut milk sufficient fresh 
milk to make up the milk content in the 
following recipes. 


Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups of sugar, one-half square 
chocolate. one cup coconut milk or milk 
and pinch of salt in pan, boil until a small 
quantity, when dropped in cold water forms 
a soft ball. Just before taking from fire 
add one tablespoon butter and one tea- 
spoon vanilla. Remove from fire and beat 
until creamy. Add one can BAKER’S 
Coconut—continue beating until thick, 
pour into buttered tin and cut into squares 
before it hardens. 


Coconut Cream Pie 
(Meringue) 


Add beaten yolks of two eggs, one-half cup 
sugar, a pinch of salt and two level table- 
spoons cornstarch to one large cup of coco- 
nut milk or milk. Place over slow fire and 
stir until thick. Add about two-thirds cup 
of the coconut and one-half teaspoon va- 
nilla. Pour into a baked crust and cover 
with stiffly beaten whites of two eggs to 
which two or three tablespoons of pow- 
dered or granulated sugar have been added. 
Sprinkle one-third cup of coconut on top 
and brown quickly in oven. 
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— kiddies and the grown-ups too, 
will relish these home-made coconut 
cookies and candies. They are easy to 
make and are doubly wholesome and 
delicious when you make them yourself. 


But be sure you make them of Baker’s 
Coconut—preferably the canned coco- 
nut. It’s the only ready-to-use coconut 
in which the natural moisture is retained. 
That’s why it’s so full of Havor—such 
a wholesome food. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Canned-in-its-own- Moist, sweetened coco- Dry Shred Coconut in 

e milk coconut in the nut in the yellow can, the blue cardboard con- 

i blue can. The pure Without the milk but tainer, Prepared espe- 

ijl S fresh meat of selected still moist with its nat- cially for thos> who 

‘ nuts sealed up in the ural juices. Sweetened preferthe old fashioned 
natural coconut milk. with pure cane sugar. sugar-cured kind. 
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The Tale 


of Triona 


(Continued from page 12) 


bags, into which they dipped their hands, as 
occasion required, and cast the unmeaning 
counters at the feet of poverty or into the lap 
of greed : 

When she sat down to her solitary supper, 
she had decided that she was neither hussy nor 
fool. She held baffling discourse with Myra, 
who could not be enticed into enthusiasm over 
the immediate future. Teasing Myra had been 
her joy from infancy. She sketched their 
career—that of female Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza—that of knights of old in quest of glori- 
ous adventure. She quoted mock heroically, 

“To ride abroad redressing human wrong.” 

“Better redress the young London women 
which I see the pictures of in the illustrated 

apers,” said Myra. 

Olivia laughed. 
ing, you know.” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Myra with an ex- 
pressionless face. ‘‘ Anyways you’re not going 
to buy one of them things when you get to 
London.” 

“T am,” replied Olivia. 
to help me put it on.” 

“You can’t help folks put on nothing,” said 
Myra. 

“What do you think you'll do when you’re 
really shocked?” asked ( livia. 

“T never think what I'll do,” replied Myra. 
“Tt’s waste of time.” 

Olivia enjoyed her supper. 


“You are a dear old bless- 


“And you'll have 


II 


T was only when she waited the next morning 

for her possible tenant, the Major Olifant 
of whom Mr. Trivett had spoken, and went 
through the familiar rooms to see that they 
were fit for alien inspection, that she realized 
the sacrilege which she was about to commit. 
Every room was sacred, inhabited by some be- 
loved ghost. The very furniture bore land- 
marks of the wear and tear of those who were 
dead. To say nothing of the beds on which 
they had slept, the chairs in which they had 
sat, which seemed still to retain the impress 
of their forms, there persisted a hundred ex- 
quisitely memorable trivialities. The arm of 
the oak settle in the hall still showed the 
ravages of the teeth of Barabbas, the mongrel 
bull-terrior pup introduced fifteen years ago, 
into the house by Charles, her older brother. 
In her father’s study the surface of the knee- 
hole writing table and the mahogany mantel- 
plece was scored with fluted little burns from 
cigarette-ends, he having been a careless 
smoker. There was a legend that the wooden 
family cradle, for many years moldering in an 
outhouse, bore the same stigmata. And there 
was her mother’s room. .. . 

She could not let all this pass into vulgar 
hands. The vague plan of letting the house 
furnished, which had hitherto not been unat- 
tractive, now became monstrously definite. 
She hated the sacrilegious and intrusive Major 
Olifant. He would bring down a dowdy wife 
and a cart-load of children to the profanation of 
these, her household gods. She went in search 
of Myra and found her dusting her own prim, 
little bedroom. ’ 

“T’'m going out. When Major Olifant calls, 
tell him I’ve changed my mind and the house 
Is not to let.” 

Then ‘She put on hat and coat and went 
downstairs to take the air of the sleepy, mid- 
day High Street. But as she opened the front 
~~, she ran into a man getting out of a little 
Wo-seater car driven by a chauffeur. He 
raised his hat. . 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, “but is this 
the Towers?” 
aa she replied. “I suppose you’ve— 
) ome with an order to view from 
Messrs, Trivett and Gale ” 
‘ Quite so,” said he pleasantly. ‘I have an 
appointment with Miss Gale.” ~ 





“T'm Miss Gale,” said Olivia. 

She noticed an involuntary twitch of sur- 
prise, at once suppressed, pass over his face. 

“And my name’s Olifant. Major Olifant.” 

She had pictured quite a different would-be 
intruder, a red-faced, obese and pushing fellow. 
Instead, she saw a well-bred, spare man of 
medium height, wearing a stained service 
Burberry, the left sleeve of which was empty; 
a man in his middle thirties, with crisp, light- 
brown hair, a long, broad forehead characterized 
by curious bumps over the brows, a long, 
straight nose, and attractive, dark-blue eyes 
which keenly and smilingly held hers without 
a touch of offense. ate 

“T’ve decided not to let the house,” -said 
Olivia. 

The smile vanished from his eyes. “I’m 
sorry,”’ said he stiffly. ‘I was given to under- 
stand—”’ 

“Ves, I know,” she said quickly. - Her con- 
science, getting hold of the missing arm; smote 
her. ‘Where have you come from?” 

“Oxford.” 

She gasped. “Why, that’s a hundred miles!” 

“Ninety-four.” 

“But you must be perishing with cold,” she 
cried. “Do come in and get warm at any rate! 
Perhaps I can explain. And your man, too.” 
She pointed. “Round that way you'll find a 
garage. I’ll send the maid. Please come in, 
Major Olifant. Oh—but you must!” 

She entered the house, leaving him no 
option but to follow. To divest himself of his 
Burberry, he made curious writhing movements 
with his shoulders and swerved aside politely 
when she offered assistance. 

“Please don’t worry. I’m all right. I’ve 
all kinds of little stunts of my own invention.” 
And as he said it, he got clear and threw the 
mackintosh on the oak chest. “Just five 
minutes to get warm, and I won’t trespass 
further on your hospitality.” 

She showed him into the drawing-room, 
thanked goodness there was a showy wood fire 
burning, and went out after Myra. 

“T thought the house wasn’t to be let,” said 
the latter after receiving many instructions. 

“The letting of fhe house has nothing to do 
with two cold and hungry men who have 
motored here on a raw November morning for 
hundreds of miles on false pretenses.” 


HE reentered the drawing-room with a 
smile and gay bearing that covered an in- 
ward trepidation. 

“Do sit down near the fire. I’m dreadfully 
sorry,” she continued when they were settled. 
“Dreadfully sorry you should have had all this 
journey for nothing. As a matter of fact I 
wanted to let the house and only changed my 
mind an hour ago.” 

“You have lived here all your life?” he asked. 

S¥es.” 

“Please say no more about it,” said he 
courteously. 

She burst at once into explanations. Father, 
brothers, mother—all the dear ghosts, at the 
last moment, had held out their barring hands. 
He smiled at her pretty, dark-eyed earnestness. 

“There are few houses nowadays without 
ghosts. But there might be a stranger now 
and then who would have the tact and under- 
standing to win their confidence.” 

This was at the end of a talk which had 
lasted she knew not how long. The little 
silence which ensued was broken by the shrill 
clang of the ormolu clock in the mantelpiece 
striking one. She sprang to her feet. 

“One o'clock. Why, you must be famished. 
Seven o’clock breakfast at latest. There'll be 
something to eat, whatever it is.” 

“But, my dear Miss Gale,” cried Major 
Olifant rising in protest, “I couldn’t dream of 
it. There must be an hotel.” 

“There isn’t,” cried Olivia ungraciously and 
vanished. 
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Folding Kitchen Table 





Kitchen Table 


‘Time after time, every house- 
wife has need for an extra table in 
her kitchen. Usually this need has 
been met with some clumsy make- 


shift, unsanitary and unsightly. Folds Up 
But now the Portofold table ie 


gives you a full size, sturdy table, 
quickly set up when you need it, and as quickly 
folded and put out of the way when notin use. 


The Portofold is a_ beautiful table, 


strongly made and finished in clean white enamel. 
The top is white porcelain enameled steel. 


The Portofold is not only the ideal; 
modern table for the kitchen, its folding features 


and easy portability extend its usefulness to other 
rooms, and even the porch and gaiden as well. 


To introduce the Portofold we are making a 

special offer. Send your dealer's name for 

this offer and circular describing the Portofold. 
PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 


Box 3422 Grand Junction, Iowa 






















We Have Prices You’ ve 
Been Waiting For 


Why look further for low prices? 
‘““ Kalamazoo- Direct-to-You” 
prices have hit bottom. Our sav- 
ings to you are now the biggest 
in the history of our business. 
Prices quoted here show but a 
sample of what we can save foryou. 


Send for New 
List of Prices 


au and see the savings you can 
make on articles such as 
furnaces, cream separators, 
fencing, shoes, paint, sewing 
machines, and a great line of 
farm and home needs. Quick 
shipment. Cash or 
easy payments. 
Send a postal to- 
day and 
my 6Ask for Catalog 
No. 107 


; Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
%& Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


7 Cevcev ite vay 
: Direct 'o You 













Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Dries your dishes perfectly free from lint and 
streaks. Makes use of dish towels unnecessary. 
Lasts for years. Saves time and labor. 
Large size $2.75. Medium size 
$2.50, postage paid. See 
dealers or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “A,” Indianapolis, Ind, 
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This gift 
is yours 
— if you want it 





377 Recipes and 95 

Household Discoveries 

in this book you cannot 

buy. Not for sale at 
any price! 


How many ways can you cook 
an egg? 5? 7? £=This book 
gives you 19. And it enables 
you to put variety into all other 
foods from muffins to meats 
and vegetables and desserts. 


This book is the product of the 
Department of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping. Every recipe has 
been thoroughly standardized, 
tested and tasted by trained 
workers in the kitchen labora- 
tories of the Institute. 


This book is not for sale? But 
to all present subscribers of Good 
Housekeeping who send in a new sub- 
scription (one other than their own) 
for a friend, we will send a copy of the 
book without charge. Won't you tell 
a friend about Good Housekeeping— 
send us her subscription, and let us 
send you in return a copy of this book? 


Enclose $2.50 for each subscription. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Dept. B222, 119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 


DELICIOUS AND SUSTAINING 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


.FLOUR 
Contains Practically No Starch 
TWENTY CENTS BRINGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 


ENOUGH FOR A PL -ATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD G 2m 
7 Riverside Drive-\\ Al IKESHA- WISCONSIN 


[SALAD SECRETS. 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
fess recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15ce. All three 3Gc. 


B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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The Tale 


Major Olifant, too late to open the door for 
her, retraced his steps and stood, back to fire, 
idly evoking, as a man does, the human pur- 
poses that had gone to the making of the room, 
and he was puzzled. Some delicate spirit had 
chosen the old gold curtains which harmonized 
with the cushions on the plain, upholstered 
settee and with the early Chippendale arm- 
chairs and with the Chippendale bookcase 
filled with odds and ends of good china, old 
Chelsea, Coalport, a bit or two of Sévres and 
Dresden. Some green chrysanthemums bowed, 
in dainty raggedness, over the edge of a fine- 
cut crystal vase. An exquisite water color 
over the piano attracted his attention. He 
crossed the room to examine it and drew a 
little breath of surprise to read the signature of 
Bonington—a thing beyond price. On a table 
by the French window which led into a con- 
servatory and thence into the little garden 
stood a box of Persian lacquer. But there, 
throwing into confusion the charm of all this, 
a great, Victorian mirror in a heavy, florid, 
gold frame’ blared like a German band from 
over the mantelpiece, and on the opposite wall 
two huge companion pictures, representing in 
violent colors scenes of smug domestic life, 
also in gold frames, with a slip of wood 
bearing the legend, ‘Exhibited at.the Royal 
Academy 1888,” screamed like an orchestrion. 


HE was looking round for further evidence oi 
obvious conflict of individualities, when 
Myra appeared to take him to get rid of the 
dust of the journey. When he returned to 
the drawing-room, he found Olivia. 

“T can’t help feeling an unconscionable 
intruder,” said he. 

“My only concern is that I’ll be able to give 
you something fit to eat.” 

He laughed. ‘The man who has come out of 
France and Mesopotamia finicky in his food 
is a fraud.” 

“Still,” she objected, “I don’t want to send 
you back to Mrs. Olifant racked with indi- 
gestion.” 

“Mrs. Olifant—?” 
humorous puzzlement. 

“T suppose you have a wife and family.’ 

“Good heavens, no!” he cried with an ie 
of horror. ‘I’m a bachelor.” 

She regarded him for a few seconds, as 
though from an entirely fresh point of view. 
“But what on earth does a bachelor want with 
a great big house—with ten bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, Bath H and C, and so forth?” 

“The Bath H and C was all I worried about.” 

They both laughed. Myra announced 
luncheon. They went into the dining-room. 
By the side of Major Olifant’s plate was a 
leather case. He flashed on her a look of 
inquiry at which the blood rose into her pale 
checks. 

“T’yve been interviewing your man,” she 
said rather defiantly. He produced that from 
the pocket of the car.’ 

“You overwhelm me with your kindness, 
Miss Gale,” said he. “I should never have 


He wore a look of 


| had the courage to ask for it.” 





The case contained the one-armed man’s 
patent combination knife and fork. 

“Courage is such a funny thing,” said Olivia. 
“A man will walk up to a machine gun in 
action and knock the gunner out with the butt 
end of a rifle, but if he’s sitting in a draft in 
a woman’s drawing-room and catching his 
death of cold, he daren’t get up and shut the 
window. These are real eggs, although they’re 
camouflaged in a Chinese scramble. One 
faithful hen is still doing her one minute day. 
The others are on strike.” 

She felt curiously exhilarated on this first 


| actual occasion of asserting her independence. 


Only once before had she entertained guests 2‘ 
her own table, and these were her uncle and 
aunt from Clapham, the Edward Gales, who 
came to her mother’s funeral. They were 
colorless suburban folk who were pained by her 
polite rejection of their proposal to make her 
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home with them on a paying footing, and. re- 
proached her for extravagance in giving them 
butter—(of which nevertheless they ate 
greedily)—instead of margarin. But for their 
dreary and passing shadows, she had eaten 
alone—she caught her breath to think of it 
—ever since her father’s last leave— shortly 
before he died at Etaples—eighteen months 
ago. Her hostessship at the present moment 
was a bubbling joy. She contented herself 
with a bottle of old Corton. Her father had 
been a judge of full red wines, Burgundy and 
port, had stocked a small but well-selected 
cellar, and had taught Olivia what she knew 
concerning them. 

She watched her guest’s first sip, as her 
father had been wont to watch, and flushed 
with pleasure when he paused as though 
taken aback, sniffed, sipped again, and said, 

“Either new conditions are making me take 
all sorts of geese for swans, or you’re giving me 
a remarkable wine.” 

She burst out radiantly: “How lovely of 
you to spot it! It’s a Corton 1887.” 

“But, forgive me for saying so,” he re- 
marked. “It’s not a wine you should spill on 
any casual tramp. Oh, of course,” he pro- 
tested in anticipation, “your politeness will 
assure me that I’m not a casual tramp. But 
I am.” 

“T owed you something for bringing you on 
a fool's errand. Besides, I wanted to show you 
what Todgers’ could do when it liked!” 

“Todgers’ is wonderful,” he smiled. “And 
how you could ever have thought of leaving 
Todgers’ is more than I can understand.” 

“Oh, I’m going to leave it, right enough,” 
she answered. ‘What on earth do you think a 
girl all by herself wants with a great big house 
with ten bedrooms, three reception-rooms, 
Bath H and C, and so on?” 

“Tt’s your home, anyhow.” 

“That’s why I don’t like to let it.” 

“Then why go away from it? If it’s not an 
eens question, what are you going to 
do?” 

She met his clear, blue eyes and laughed. 
“T’m going out into the world to seek ad- 
venture. There!” 

“And I,” said he, “want to get out of the 
world and never have another adventure as 
long as I live. I’ve had more than enough for 
one lifetime.” 

“But -still,” she retorted, conscious of his 
bearing. and vigor and other conjectured 
qualities, “you can’t contemplate fossilizing 
here till the end of time.” 

“That’s what I’m literally thinking of do- 
ing,” he replied. 


SHE felt the reaction of bitter disappointment. 
Aman like this had no right to throw up 
the sponge. The sudden blankness of her face 
betrayed her thoughts. He smiled. ; 
“T said literally, you know. Fossilizing in 
the literal and practical sense. Once upon a 
time, I was a geologist. I specialized in ce rtain 
foss sils. és 
“Oh,” gasped Olivia. 
“Very fascinating little fossils,” : 
without reference to her apology, for which 
Olivia was grateful. “They’re called for- 
aminifera. Do you know what they are? 
Olivia shook a frankly ignorant head. “ They’re 
little, tiny, weeny shells, and the things once 
inside them belonged to the protozoa, or first 
forms of life. They’re one of the starting 
points to the solution of the riddle of existence 
I was dragged away from them to fool about 
with other kinds of shells millions of times 
bigger and millions of times less important 
I’ve got what I think are some new ideas about 
them, and other things connected with them— 
it’s a vast subject—and so I’m looking for a 
quiet place where I can carry on my wo 
‘That’s: awfully intere sting,” said Olivia 
“But—forzive me—who pays you for it 
“Possibly mankind two hundre: d years 
hence,” he laughed. “But if I stick it long 


“T beg your pardon.” 
he went on 
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The Tale 


enough, they may make me a Fellow of the 
Royal Society when I’m, say, seventy-three.” 

“J wish you’d tell me some more about these 
forami—funny little things I’ve never heard 
of,” said Olivia. 

But he answered: “No. If once I began, I 
would bore you so stiff that you would curse 
the hour you allowed me to cross your thresh- 
old. There are other things just as vital as 
foraminifera. I’ve made my confession, Miss 
Gale. Now, won’t you make yours? What are 
you keen on?” . 

At the direct question, Olivia passed in re- 
view the aims and interests and pleasures of 
her past young life and was abashed to find 
them a row of. anemic little phantoms. For 
years her head had been too full of duties. 
She regarded him for a moment or two in dis- 
may, then she laughed in young defiance. 

“T suppose I’m keen on real, live human 
beings. That’s my starting point to the solu- 
tion of the riddle of existence.” 

“We'll see who gets there first,’”’ said he. 


HEN the meal was over, she stood by the 
door which he held open for her, and 
hesitated for a moment. 

“J wonder whether you would care to look 
over the house?” 

“T should immensely. 
going to let it—?” 

“You'll be able, at any rate, to tell Mr. 
Trivett that he had no business to send you to 
such an old rabbit warren,” she replied with 
some demureness. 

“T’m at your orders,” smiled Olifant. 

They went upstairs. On the threshold of the 
best bedroom he paused and cried, in some 
astonishment, ‘What an exquisite room!” 

“Tt was my mother’s,” said Olivia. “You 
can come in. It has a pleasant view over the 
garden.” 

Then Olifant, who had inspected the study, 
solved the puzzle of the drawing-room. There 
the man and woman had compromised. She 
had suffered him to hang his Victorian mirror 
and his screaming pictures in the midst of her 
delicate scheme. But here her taste reigned 
absolute. It was all so simple, so exquisite: a 
few bits of Chippendale and Sheraton, a few 
water-colors on the walls, a general impression 
for curtains and upholstery of faded rose 
brocade. On a table by the bed-head stood a 
little row of books in an inlaid stand. With the 
instinct of a bookish man, Olifant bent over to 
look at their backs, but first turned to Olivia. 

“May I?” 

“Of course.” Then she added. with a vague 
longing to impress on a stranger the wonder and 
beauty of the spirit that had created these 
surroundings: ‘My mother knew them all by 
heart, I think. Naturally she used to read 
other things, and I used to read aloud to her— 
she was interested in everything till the day of 
_ death—but these books were part of her 
ife.”’ 

There were: Marcus Aurelius, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, The Imitation of Christ, 
Christina Rossetti, the almost forgotten early 
seventeenth-century Arthur Warwick (“Spare 
minutes; or, Resolved Meditation and Pre- 
meditated Resolutions”), Crabbe . . . adozen 
volumes or so. Olifant picked out one. 

“And this, too? The Pensées de Pascal?” 

“She loved it best,” said Olivia. 

“Tt is strange,” said he. “My father spent 
most of his life on a monumental work on 
Pascal. He was a Professor of Divinity at a 
Scotch university, but died long before the 
Monument could be completed. I’ve got his 
manuscripts. They’re in an awful mess, and 
it would take another lifetime to get them into 
order. Anyhow, he took good care that I 
should remember Pascal as long as I lived.” 

“How?” 

“He had me christened Blaise.” 

Pl cur Olifant,” she repeated critically. 
She laughed. “He might have done worse. 
He turned over the pages. ‘There’s one 


But—if you’re not 


of Trion 


thing here that my father was always drum- 
ming into me. Yes, here it is. It’s marked in 
blue pencil.” 

“Then it must have been drummed into me, 
too,” said Olivia. 

“ ‘On ne consulte que Voreille, parce qu’on 
manyue de ceur. La régle est l’honnéteté.’” 
“Yes,” she said with a sigh. 


He replaced the book. They went in silence | 


out to the landing. After a few seconds of em- 
barrassment they turned and went down the 


stairs again. 


“T can more than understand, Miss Gale, | 
why you feel you can’t let the house. But I’m | 
sorry.” 

She weakened, foreseeing the house empty 





and desolate, given over to dust and mice and 
ghosts. 

“Tt was the idea of a pack of people, the 
British family in all its self-centeredness and 
selfishness. coming in here, that I couldn’t 
stand,” she confessed. 

“Then is there a chance for me?” he asked, 
his face brightening. ‘Look. I’m open to a 
bargain. The house is just what I want. I’m 
not a recluse. I’m quite human. I should 
like to have a place where I can put up a man 
or so for a week-end, and I’ve a married sister, 
none too happy, who now and then might like 
to find a refuge with me. There’s also a friend, 
rather a distinguished fellow,. who wants to 
join me for a few months’ quiet and hard work. 
So, suppose I give you my promise to hold 
that room sacred, to keep it just as it is and 
allow no one to go into it except a servant to 
dust and so forth—what would you say? 
Not now. Think it over and write to me at 
your convenience.” 

His sympathy and comprehension had won 
her over. He was big and kind and brotherly. 
Somehow she felt that her mother would have 
liked him, accepting him without question as 
one of her own caste, and would have smiled on 
him as high priest in charge of the household 
gods. She reflected for a while; then, meeting 
his eyes, | 

“You can have the house, Major Olifant,” 
she said seriously. 

He bowed. “I’m sure you will not regret 
it,” said he. “I ought to remind you, how- 
ever,” he added after a pause, “that I may 
have a companion for a few months. The | 
distinguished fellow I mentioned. I wonder | 
whether you’ve heard of Alexis Triona?” 

“The man who wrote ‘Through Blood and 
Snow?’ ” 

“Have vou read it?” 

“Of course I have,” cried Olivia. ‘What do | 
you think I do here all day? Twiddle my 
thumbs or tell my fortune by cards?” 

“T hope you think it’s a great book.” 

“An amazing book. And you’re going to 
bring him to live here? What’s he like?” 

“Tt would take days to tell you.” 

“Well, compress it into a sort of emergency 
ration,” said Olivia. 

So he sat by her side on the oak settle, near 
the anthracite stove in the hall, and told her 
what he knew of Alexis Triona. 





Ill 


HAT Blaise Olifant told Olivia about his 

prospective co-inhabitant of the Towers, 
and what Rowington, the publisher, and one or 
two others knew about him amounted to the 
following: 

One morning a motor-car having the second- 
hand air of a hiring garage and unoccupied 
save for the chauffeur drew up before the door 
of a great London publishing house. The 
chauffeur stepped from his seat, collected a | 
brown paper package from the interior, and 
entered. 

“Can T see a member of the firm?” 

The clerk in the inquiry office looked sur- | 
prised. Chauffeurs offering manuscripts on | 
behalf of their employers were plentiful as | 
blackberries in September, but chauffeurs | 
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The Tale 


demanding an interview with the august 
heads of the house were rare as blackberries 
in March. 

“T’m afraid you can’t do that,” he replied 
civilly. “If you leave it here, it will be all 
right. I'll give you a receipt which you can 
take back.” 

“T want to explain,” said the chauffeur. 

Scores of people weekly expressed the same 
desire. It was the business of the clerk to sup- 
press explanations. 

“Tt’s a manuscript to be submitted? Well, 
you must tell the author—” : 

“T am the author,” said the chauffeur. 

“Oh!” said the clerk, and his subconscious 
hand pushed the manuscript a millimeter 
forward on the polished mahogany counter. 

“The circumstances, you see, are ex- 
ceptional.” 

There being something exceptional in the 
voice. and manner ‘of the chauffeur, the clerk 
regarded him for the first time as a human 
being. 

“TI quite:see,” said he, “but the rules of the 
firm are strict.. If you will leave the manu- 
script,:it will be read. Oh, I give you my word 
of honor,’“he smiled. “ Everything that comes 
-in-is read.: We have a staff who do nothing else. 
Is your name and address on it?”’ He began 
to untie the string. 

“The name, but not the address.” 

On the slip of paper which the clerk pushed 
across to him he wrote. 

“ Alexis Triona 
c/o John Briggs. 
2 Cherbury Mews 
Surrey Gardens, W.” 

The clerk scribbled an acknowledgment, the 
chauffeur thrust it into his pocket, and driving 
away, was lost in the traffic of London. 
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FORTNIGHT afterward, Alexis Triona, 

who, together with John Briggs, as one 
single and indissoluble chauffeur, inhabited a 
little room over the garage in Cherbury Mews, 
received a letter to the effect that the publish- 
ing house, being interested in the MS. “Through 
Blood and Snow,” which he had kindly sub- 
mitted, would be glad if he would call, with a 
view to publication. The result was a secorid 
visit on the part of the chauffeur to the great 
firm. The clerk welcomed him with a bland 
smile and showed him into a comfortably fur- 
nished room where a benevolent, middle-aged 
man in gold spectacles stood with his back to 
the chimneypiece. He advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet the author. . 

“Mr. Triona? I’m glad to meet you. Won’t 
you sit down?” 

He motioned to a chair by the tidy writing 
table, where he sat and pulled forward the 
manuscript which had been placed there in 
readiness for the interview. He said pleas- 
antly: 

“Well. Let us get to business at once. We 
should like to publish your book.” 

The slight quivering of sensitive nostrils 
alone betrayed the author’s emotion. 

“T’m glad,” he replied. “I think it’s worth 
publishing.” 

McRowington tapped the MS. in front of 
him with his forefinger. ‘Are these your own 
personal experiences?” 

“They are,” said the chauffeur. 

“Excuse my questioning you,” said the 
publisher. “Not that it would greatly matter. 
But one likes to know. We should be inclined 
to publish it, either as a work of fiction or a 
work of fact—but the handling of it—the 
method of publicity—would be different. Of 
course, you see,” he went on benevolently, 
“a thing may be absolutely true in essence, 
like lots of the brilliant little war-stories that 
have been written the past few years, but 
not true in the actual historical sense. Now 
your book would have more value if we could 
say that it is true in this actual historical 
sense, if we could say that it’s an authentic 
record of personal experiences.” 
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of Triona 


“You can say that,” answered Triona 
quietly. 

The publisher leaned back in his chair, 
“How a man could have gone thiough what 
you have and remained sane passes under- 
standing.” 

For the first time the young man’s set 
features relaxed into a smile. “I shouldn’t 
like to swear that I am sane,” said he. 

“T’ve heard ex-prisoners say,”” McRowington 
remarked, “that six months solitary contine- 
ment under-such conditions,” he patted the 
manuscript, “is as much as the human reason 
can stand.” 

“As soon as hunting and killing vermin 
ceases to be a passionate interest in life,” 
said Triona. 

They conversed for a while. Stimulated by 
the publisher’s questions, Triona  supple- 
mented details in the book, described his final 
adventure, his landing penniless in London, 
his search for work. At last, said he, he had 
found a situation as chauffeur in the garage 
of a motor-hiring company. The publisher 
glanced at the slip pinned to the cover of the 
manuscript. 

“And John Briggs?” 

“A pseudonym. Briggs was my mother’s 
name. I am English on both sides, though my 
great grandfather’s people were Maltese. My 
father, however, was a naturalized Russian. 
I’ve mentioned it in the book.” 

“Quite so,” said the publisher. “TI only 
wanted to get things clear. And now as to 
terms. Have vou any suggestion?” 


FTERWARD, Alexis Triona confessed to a 

wild impulse to ask for a hundred pounds 
outright sale—and to a sudden lack of audacity 
which kept him silent. The terms which the 
publisher proposed, when the royalty system 
and the probabilities of such a book’s profits 
were explained to him, made him gasp with 
wonder. And when, in consideration, said 
the publisher, of his present impecunious posi- 
tion, he was offered an advance in respect of 
royalties exceeding the hundred pounds of his 
crazy promptings, his heart thumped until it 
became an all but intolerable pain. 

“Do you think,” he asked, amazed that his 
work should have such market value, “that 
I could earn my living by writing?” 

“Undoubtedly.” The publisher beamed on 
the new author. ‘“ You have the matter. You 
have the gift. The style. The humor. The 
touch. I’m sure I could place things for you. 
Indeed it would be to our common advantage, 


pending publication. Only, of course, you . 


mustn’t use any of the matter in the book. 
You quite understand?” 

Alexis Triona understood. He went away 
dancing on air. Write? His brain seethed 
with ideas. That the written expression of 
them should open the gates of Fortune was a 
new conception. He had put together the 
glowing, vivid book impelled by strange, un- 
known forces. It was, as he had confidently 
declared, worth publishing. But the possible 
reward was beyond his dreams. And he could 
sell more visions. . . . 

So he went back to his garage, and drove 
idle people to dinners and theaters, and in his 
scanty leisure wrote strange romances of love 
and war in Circassia and Tartary, and through 
the agency of the powerful publishing house 
sold them to solid periodicals, until the public 
mind became gradually familiarized with his 
name. It was only when the book was pub- 
lished and, justifying the confidence of the 
great firm, blazed into popularity, that 
Triona discarded his livery and all that appet- 
tained to the mythical’ John Briggs and, 
arraying himself in the garb of ordinary 
citizenship, entered—to use, with a differ- 
ence, the famous trope of a departed wit—a 
lion into the den of London’s Daniels. For, 
in their hundreds, they had come to judgment. 
But knowing very little of the Imperial Russian 
Secret Service in Turkestan, or the ways of the 
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Your easy-chair market place 


By publishing in its advertising 
pages what is from every point of 
view a buying directory of guaran- 
teed merchandise, Good House- 
keeping is performing a service for 
the American housewife which, in 
its way, is as great as the one it 
performs through the other features 
in its editorial pages. 


That these columns bring the world’s 


greatest market place into your - 


home is established by the following 
facts: 


Good Housekeeping publishes — more 


food advertising than any other mag- 


azine in America. 

Likewise, Good Housekeeping publishes 
more housefurnishing advertising, more 
houschold | equipment advertising. And 
finally, taking all classes together, it 
carrics the advertising of more firms than 
any other general women’s monthly pub- 


lication in America. 


It is well to remember, too, in con- 
sidering this remarkable record, 
that this great volume represents 
only a part of the business offered 
Good Housekeeping. 


Due to the fact that Good House- 
keeping tests all household appli- 
ances, all toilet and food products, 
and otherwise guarantees all other 
things which cannot be subjected to 
any reasonable examination, no ad- 
vertising is accepted unless it passes 
all of the exhaustive tests conducted 
in the laboratories of Good House- 
keeping Institute, the Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, and the 
general Comparative Department. 


And then, of course, there are the 
Local and National Shopping Serv- 
ices which will take care of your 
clothes requirements; there are the 
Home-Decorating Service and the 
many other departments connected 
with Good Housekeeping Institute. 
All are free to readers. 


By using Good Housekeeping, you 
shorten the buying process; you 
select the best merchandise because 
only the best merchandise is shown 
in its pages and there can be no 
chance of error. 


Use these pages as a comfort-direc- 


tory. 


This 1s the sixth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 
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The Tale 


bitants of the Ural Mountains, or, at that 


inha é . : 
time, of Bolshevik horrors in the remote con- 


fines of Asia, they tore each other to pieces, 
while the lion stepped serenely in the midst of 
them. } 

It was at Oxford, whither the sudden wave 
of fame had drifted him, that he met Blaise 


Olifant, who was living in the house of his 
sister, the wife of a brilliant, undomesticated, 
and somewhat dissolute professor of political 
economy. The Head of a College, interested 
in Russia, had asked him down to dine and 
sleep. There was a portentous dinner party 
whose conglomerate brain paralyzed the salmon 
and refroze the imported lamb. They over- 
whelmed the guest of honor with their learning. 
They were bent on probing beneath the surface 
of his thrilling personal adventures, which he 
natrated from time to time with attractive 
modesty. The episode of his reprieve when 
standing naked beside the steaming caldron in 
which he was to be boiled alive caused a 
shuddering silence. Perhaps it was too realistic 
for a conventional dinner-party, but he had 
discounted its ghastliness by a smiling non- 
chalance, telling it as though it had been an 
amusing misadventure of travel. 

Blaise Olifant, sitting opposite, sympathized 
with the man of actualities set down in this 
polite academy. He liked the man. He liked 
the boyish, clean-shaven face, the broad fore- 
head marked by very thin, horizontal lines, 
the thin, brown hair parted.carelessly at the 
side and left to do what. it liked, the dark 
gray eyes that sometimes seemed so calm be- 
neath the heavy lids and yet were capable of 
sudden illumination, the pleasant, humorous 
mouth, and the grotesque dimple of a hole in 
the middle of a long chin. 


E pitied the man. He pitied him for the 

hollows in his temples, for the swift flash 
of furtive’ glances, for the great sinews that 
stood out in his lean and nervous hands, for 
the general suggestion of shrunken muscular- 
ity in his figure. A stone or two, thought he, 
below his normal weight. He liked his voice, 
its soft, foreign intonation; he liked his mod- 
esty, his careless air of the slim young man of 
no account; he liked the courteous patience 
of his manner. He understood his little nerv- 
ous trick of plucking at his lips. 

In the drawing-room after dinner Mrs. Head 
of College said to him, 

“A most interesting man—but I do wish he 
would look you in the face when he speaks to 
you. 

Blaise Olifant suppressed a sigh. These 
good people were hopeless. They knew 
nothing. They did not even recognize the 
unmistakable brand of the prisoner who has 
suffered agony of body and degradation of 
soul. No man who has been a tortured slave 
regains, for years, command of his eyes. 
Hundreds of such men had Olifant seen, and 
the sight of them still made his heart ache. He 
explained politely. And with a polite air of 
unconvinced assent the lady received his 
explanation. 

He asked Triona to lunch the next day, and 
under the warmth of his kindly sympathy 
Triona expanded. He spoke of his boyhood 
in Moscow, where his father, a naturalized 
Russian, carried on business as a stock-broker; 
of his travels in England and France with his 
English mother; of his English tutor; of his 
Promising start in life in a great Russian 
Motor-tirm—an experience that guaranteed 
his livelihood during his late refugee months 
in London; of his military service; of his early - 
War days as a Russian officer; of the twists of 
circumstance that sent him into the Imperial 
Secret Service; of incredible wanderings to the 
Trontiers of Thibet; of the Revolution; of the 
murder of father and mother and the dis- 
appearance of his fortune like a wisp of cloud 
€vaporated by the sun; of many strange and 
woful things related in his book; of his escape 
through Russia; of his creeping as a stowaway 





of Triona 


into a Swedish timber boat; of his torpedoing 
by a German submarine and his rescue by a 
British destroyer; of his landing naked save 
for shirt and trousers, sans money, sans papers, 
sans everything of value save his English 
speech; of the Russian Society in London’s 
benevolent aid; of the burning desire, an 
irresistible flame, to set down on paper all that 
he had gone through; of the intense nights 
spent over the book in his tiny, ramshackle 
room over the garage; and last, of the astound- 
ing luck that had been dealt him by the 


capricious wheel of fortune. 


In the presence of a sympathetic audience 
he threw aside the previous evening’s cloak of 


modest impersonality. He talked with a vivid 
picturesqueness that held Olifant spellbound. 
The furtive look in his eyesdisappeared. They 
gleamed like compelling stars. His face lost 
its ruggedness, transfigured by the born 
narrator’s inspiration. Olifant’s sister, Mrs. 
Woolcombe, a gentle and unassuming woman 
on whom the learning of Oxford weighed as 
heavily as the abominable conduct of her hus- 
band, listened with the rapt attention of a 
modern Desdemona. She gazed at him open- 
eyed, half-stupefied, as she had gazed lately at 
a great cinematograph film which had held all 
London breathless. 

When he had gone, she turned to her brother, 
still under the spell. 

“The boy’s a magician.” 

Blaise Olifant smiled. ‘The boy’s a man,” 
said he. 


(CHANCE threw them together, a while later, 

in London. There they met frequently, 
became friends. The quiet sincerity of the 
soldier-scholar that was Blaise Olifant seemed 
to strike some chord of soothing in the heart of 
the young magician. Fundamentally ignorant 
of every geological fact, Triona brought to 
Olifant’s banquet of fossil solvents of the 
mystery of existence an insatiable appetite for 
knowledge. He listened to reluctant lectures 
on elementary phenomena such as ammonites, 
with the same rapt attention as Olifant listened 
to his tales of the old Empire of Prester John. 
The freemasonry of war, with its common ex- 
perience of peril and mutilation—once Triona 
slipped off pump and sock and showed a foot 
from which three toes had been shot away and 
an ankle seared with the fester of fetters— 
formed a primary bond of brotherhood. By 
the freemasonry of intellect, they found them- 
selves members of a higher chapter. 

“London is wonderful,” said Triona one 
day. “London’s appreciation of the poot 
thing I have done is enough to turn any one’s 
head. But while my head is being turned in 
the most delightful way in the world, I can’t 
find time to do any work. And I must write 
in order to live. Do you know a little, quiet 
spot where I could stay for the winter and 
write this precious novel of mine?” 

Blaise Olifant reflected for a moment. “I 
myself am looking for a sort of hermitage. 
In fact I’ve heard of one in Shropshire which 
I'm going to look at next week. I want a big- 
gish house,”’ he explained with a smile. “I’ve 
had enough of dugouts and billets in a farm- 
house with a hole through the roof to last me 
my natural life. So there would be room for a 
guest. If you would care to come and stay 
with me, wherever I pitch my comfortable 
tent, and carry on your job while I carry on 
mine, you would be more than welcome.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Triona, impulsively 
thrusting out both hands to be shaken, “this 
is unheard of generosity. It means my soul’s 
salvation. Only the horrible dread of loneli- 
ness—you know the old solitary prisoner’s 


dread—has kept me from running down to 
some little out-of-the-way place—say in 


Cornwall. I’ve shrunk from it. But London 
is different. In my chauffeur’s days it was 
different. I had always associates, fares, the 
multitudinous sights and sounds of the vast 
city. But solitude in a village! Frankly, I 
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“Well, that is the best little piece 
of news I’ve heard in years!’’ 


dar (Yhests 


‘thave a pronounced killing effect 
upon young clothes-moth worms 
(larvae).”’ 


“Of the larvae (moth worms) 
hatching within Cedar Chests 
from the 2074 eggs recorded— 
none were found aliveone month 
from the date theeggs were placed 
in the chests.” 

“Practically all larvae (moth worms) 
hatching within the chests died within 
one to two weeks after hatching anda 
surprisingly large number died with- 
in two or three days.....’’ 

“Tt is only the larva or worm that dam- 
ages fabrics.”’ 


day Yhests 


are no longer to be regarded as a luxury 
—beautiful and handy as they are—just 
as furniture—they are NOW known to be 
a vital necessit ty in every home. 


The complete U. S. Gov’t. Report has 
been tastily reprinted under the title, 
“Moth Truths,” and will be sent you 
promptly on request, free with our com- 
pliments. You will know what to do next. 
Cedar Chests are sold in all good stores 
everywhere. Ask your dealer if he is 
familiar with the new Gov’t. Report. 


Send your name at once to 


THE Cedar Chest Manufacturers 
of America 


(Quality and Responsibility.) 
Room 602, 1414 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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You are Missing the 


Treat in Beans 


—if you don’t know about Genuine 
California Seaside Limas and Baby Limas 


ROWN in California in rich soil near 

the sea, favored by sea fogs, Seaside 
Lima Beans provide a fine delicacy of flavor 
found in no other kind of beans. 


Alluring, tender, toothsome, and sweet— 
‘sweet as nuts.” 


Boil or bake them as you do other beans 
or serve in many other ways when you 
can’t use common beans. 

Just to see, try the recipe printed below. 
You will find lima. bean croquettes a de- 
licious delicacy with a new nut-like flavor. 
Bear in mind, too, that these genuine lima 
beans are nutritious in addition to their 
attractive flavor, furnishing 1600 calories of 
energizing nutriment per pound. 


« 


Recipe for Lima Bean Croquettes 


1 cup lima beans, cold water to cover, 14 cup 
rolled, dried bread crumbs, 3 tablespoons milk, 1 egg, 
1, teaspoon salt, pepper, I teaspoon sage, onion juice. 

Soak beans over night in cold water, or prepare 
without soaking. Drain and cook in boiling water 
un‘il soft, then force through a puree strainer. Add 
crumbs, milk, seasonings, and egg, beaten slightly. 
Shape in the form of croquettes; dip in egg and 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. Serves about five. 


You can be sure ot getting genuine limas by 
asking for Seaside Lima Beans, large size or baby 
limas. Either size is equally good in any recipe. 
*‘Seaside”’ are the selected, thin-skinned, tender, nut- 
like beans—the finest limas grown. So don’t say 
merely ‘“‘limas’’ when you order. : 

Try tonight, just to learn how good they are. 
You'll serve them at least twice a week thereafter. 


12 Free Menus With Recipes 
Mail coupon below and we'll send you, free, 
12 ‘‘Meailess Menus”’ with complete, tested 
recipe for each bean dish. 


*SEASIDE 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask vour retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 

He'll gladly show vou the 1< 
sack stamped ‘‘Seaside,”’ in which 
these beans are shipped to h 

Some retailers c: 
venient 2-!b. cartor 
side Lima Beans.”’ 
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California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. M-14 Oxnarp, CALIFORNIA 
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The Tale 


funked it. I’ve lived so much alone that now I 
must talk. If I didn’t talk, I should go mad. 
Or, rather, I must feel that I can talk if I want 
io. I keep a hold on myself, however. If I 
bored you with my loquacity, you wouldn’t 
have made me your delightful proposal.” 

“Well, you'll come, if I can get the right 
kind of house?” 

“With all the gratitude in life,” cried 
Triona, his eyes sparkling. “But not as your 
guest. Some daily, weekly, monthly arrange- 
ment—so that we shall- both be free—you to 
kick me out—I to go—” 

“Just as you like,’ laughed Olifant. “I 
should be pleased only to have your company.” 

“And God knows,” cried Triona, “what 
yours would be to me.” 


IV 


OHN FREKE was one of the most highly 

respected men in Medlow. A great leader 
in municipal affairs, he had twice been mayor 
of the town and was chairman of the local 
hospital, President of clubs and associations 
innumerable, and held Provincial Masonic 
rank. But as John Freke persisted in walking 
about the draper’s shop in Old Street, estab- 
lished by his grandfather, his family consorted, 
not with the gentry of the neighborhood, but 
with the “homely folk” such as the Trivetts 
and the Gales. His daughter, Lydia, and 
Olivia had been friends in the far-off days, 
although Lydia was five years older. She was 
tall and creamy and massive and capable, and 
had a rich contralto voice, and Olivia, very 
young and eager, had, for a brief period, sat 
adoring at her feet. Then Lydia had married 
a young officer of Territorials who had been 
billeted on her father, and Olivia had seen 
her no more. Asa young war-wife she pursued 
all kinds of interesting avocations remote from 
Medlow and as a young war-widow had set up 
a hat-shop in Maddox Street. Rumor had it 
that she prospered. The best of relations 
apparently existed between herself and old 
John Freke, who put up the capital for her 
venture, and desultory correspondence had 
kept her in touch with Olivia. The fine 
frenzy of girlish worship had been cured long 
ago by Lydia’s cruel lack of confidence during 
her courtship. The announcement of the 
engagement had been a shock; the engagement 
itself a revelation of selfish preoccupation. A 
plain young sister had been sole bridesmaid at 
the wedding, and the only sign of Lydia’s life 
during the honeymoon had been a picture 
postcard on the correspondence space of which 
was scrawled, “This is a heavenly place. 
Lydia Dawlish.’ Then had followed the years 
of sorrow and stress during which Olivia’s 
hurt at the other’s gracelessness had passed, 
like a childish thing, away. 

Lydia’s succeeding letters, mainly of con- 
dolence, had, however, kept unbroken the 
fragile thread of friendship. The last especially, 
written after Mrs. Gale’s death, gave evidence 
of sincere feeling and emboldened Olivia, who 
knew no other mortal soul in London—the real 
London which did not embrace the Clapham 
aunt and uncle—to seek her practical advice. 
In the voluminous response she recognized 
the old, capable Lydia. Letter followed letter 
until, with Mr. Trivett’s professional assist- 
ance, she found herself the lucky tenant of a 
little suite in a set of service flats in Victoria 
Street. 

She entered into possession a fortnight after 
her interview with Blaise Olifant, who was to 
take up residence at the Towers the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Trivett and his wife, Mr. 
Fenmarch and Mr. Freke, and the elder Miss 
Freke who kept house for her father, saw her 
off at the station, covering her with their 
protective wings to the last moment. Each 
elderly gentleman drew her aside and, with 
wagging of benevolent head, offered help in 
time of trouble. They all seemed to think she 
was making for disaster. 
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But their solicitude touched her ¢ eply, 
The lump that had arisen in her throat when 
she passed out across the threshold of her 
home, swelled uncomfortably, and when the 
train moved off and she responded to waving 
hands and hats on the platform, tears stood in 
her eyes. Presently she recovered. 

“Why should things so dear be so dismal?” 

Myra did not repiy. She herself exhibited 
no symptoms of exhilaration. As they ap- 
proached London, Olivia’s spirits rose. At 
last the dream of the past weeks was about to 
be realized. When she stepped out of the train 
at Paddington, it was with the throb of the con- 
queror setting foot, for the first time, on 
coveted territory. She devoured with her 
eyes, through the cab windows, the shops and 
the sights and the movement of the great 
thoroughfares through which they passed on 
their way to Victoria Mansions where her 
fifth-floor eyrie was situated. Once there, 
Myra, accustomed to the spacious family 
house, sniffed at the exiguous accommodation 
and sarcastically remarked that it would have 
been better if air were laid on like gas. Why 
give up the ease of a big house for poky 
lodgings half-way up to the sky? 

Meanwhile Olivia had thrown up the sash 
of the sitting-room window and was gazing 
down at the ceaseless traffic in the street below 
—gazing down on the roofs of the taxis and 
automobiles which sped like swift, flat bectles, 
on the dwarfed yet monstrous insects that 
were the motor buses, on the foreshortened 
dots of the hurrying, ant-like swarms of pedes- 
trians. Shivers of ecstasy ran through her. 
At last she herself was a unit in this eager life 
of London. She would have her place in the 
absorbing yet perplexing drama into the midst 
of which she had stepped with no key to its 
meaning. But she would pick up the threads, 
learn what had gone before—of that she felt 
certain—and then—she laughed—she would 
play her part with the best of them. To- 
morrow she would be scurrying about among 
them, with her definite human aims. Why 
not tonight? Delirious thought! She was 
free. She could walk out into the throbbing 
thoroughfares, and who could say her nay? 

She withdrew from the window and stood 
in the dark room, a light in her eyes, and 
clenched her hands. Yes. She would go out 
now, and walk and walk, and fill her soul with 
the wonder of it all. 

And then practical memory administered a 
prosaic jog to her aspiring spirit. Lydia 
Dawlish was coming to dine with her in the 
common dining-room or restaurant down- 
stairs. Shivering cold, she shut the window, 
turned on the light, and sat by the fire and 
ordered tea in the most matter-of-fact way in 
the world. 





YDIA DAWLISH appeared a couple ol 
hours afterward, fair, plump, and prosper- 

ous, attired in one of her own dashing creations 
of hats set at a rakish angle on her blondé hair, 
and a vast coat of dark fur. Olivia, in her 
simple, black semi-evening frock run up by an 
agitated Medlow dressmaker, felt a poor little 
dot of a thing before this regal personage. 
And when the guest threw off the coat, the 
flowered silk lining of which was a dazing joy to 
starved feminine eyes, and revealed the slate 
blue dinner gown from which creamy neck and 
shapely arms emerged insolent, Olivia could 
do nothing but stare open-mouthed, until 
power came to gasp her wonder and admira- 
tion. a 
“Tt’s only an old thing,” said Lydia. I 
had to put on a compromise between down- 
stairs and Percy’s.” 

“Percy’s—?” 

“Yes—don’t you know? The night club. 
I’m going on afterward.” 

Olivia’s face fell. “I thought you were 
going to spend the evening with me.” 

“Of course I am, silly child. Night clubs 
don’t begin till eleven. A man, Sydney 
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o"Anniversar 


HIS is the 30th year of Sellers progress. Compare any cabinet 

of 30 years ago with the wonderful Sellers of today and you 
will realize what these years of advancement under the Sellers 
standard have done for kitchen convenience. 

The “15 Famous Features” are today making kitchen work 
easier for thousands and thousands of housekeepers. These in- 
clude the famous Automatic Lowering Flour Bin; the Automatic 
Base Shelf Extender; the Ant-Proof Caster; the Dust-Proof Base 
Top underneath the Porceliron Work Table; the Oil Hand-Rubbed 
Finish and many others. 

Now, as a fitting tribute to the 30th Anniversary of the Sellers 
idea, three more long-needed features have been added to the 
cabinet. 

First, is the new extending Table Drawer Section. Makes it 
possible to get anything from the big table drawer—even when 
the work table is fully extended and littered with things. 

Second, is the new Automatic Double Base Shelf Extender 
which brings both base shelves out where you can easily reach 
pots and pans. 

The third is the new Silverware Drawer, just above the roll cur- 
tain. Plush lined and a most convenient place for the knives, 
forks and spoons in frequent use. 

Yet, with all these wonderful features, the Sellers costs no more 
than any good cabinet. Your dealer will gladly arrange terms to 
meet your income. 

See him. Meanwhile, write for a free copy of the new Sellers 
Blue Book which pictures and describes all the Seliers cabinets 
and Sellers features. om 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 
ELWOOD, INDIANA 


SELLERS 


TH ERVANT IN YOUR HOUSE 


The Sellers costs only half as much as a built-in cab- 
inet. Has more conveniences and sanitary features. 
Requires only the floor space of a kitchen table. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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“You Folks Have Me Handicapped 
With Your Comfys”’ 


OU can’t really rest and enjoy 

yourself to the full when you 

continue to wear your heavy 
walking shoes in your hours of ease 
and relaxation. 


More and more people of good taste 
and refinement are taking a common- 
sense view of this matter, especially 
when, to get real foot comfort, it is 
no longer necessary to wear hideous, 
sloppy “‘bedroom”’ slippers. 


That is the thing so many discrimi- 
nating people like about Genuine 
Daniel Green Comfys. They can slip 
them on as soon as they come home 
at night, and if friends drop in, they 
know that their feet will look trim 
and neat, with no need to apologize 
for their informality. 


Quiet and dignified in color and style, 


For -MCen, Women and Children 


Daniel Green 
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their trim custom-built appearance 
and perfect fit make them unlike any 
other slippers. They are the last 
word in good taste and good form. 


Of course you would naturally expect 
such well built shoes as Daniel Green 
Comfys to cost slightly more. They 
look so much better at the beginning, 
and hold their shape so perfectly 
after long months of wear, that you 
will readily agree that their greater 
value is far more than the slight 
difference in cost. 


Don’t forget that inferior slippers— 
either carelessly or otherwise—are 
sometimes offered as Comfys. ‘Insist 
on the genuine that bears the Comfy 
labe!. Daniel Green Felt Shoe Com- 
pany, Dolgeville, N. Y. New York 
Office: 116 East 13th Street. 
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Why—do they describe other 
felt slippers as “just as 
good” if Daniel Green 
Comfys cere not the 
best? Don’t be misled; 
look for this label in 
the slippers you buy. 
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The Tale 


Rooke, is calling for me: Well. How are 

you? And what are your plans now you’ve 
here?” 

0 She radiated health and vigor. Also pro- 

claimed sex defiant, vaguely disquieting to the 

country-bred girl. Olivia felt suddenly shy. 

“Tt will take me a few days to turn round.” 

“Also to find clothes to turn round in,” 
said Lydia, with a good-humored yet com- 
prehensive glance at the funny little black 
frock.. ‘I hope you haven’t been laying in a 
stock of things like that.” 

Olivia smiled. This was but a makeshift. 
She had been saving up for London. Perhaps 
Lydia would advise her. | 
. “Pl take you about with me tomorrow,” 
Lydia declared grandly, “and put you in the 
way of things. I dare say I can find you a hat 
or two chez Lydia—that’s me—at cost price.” 
She laughed and put a patronizing arm round 
Olivia’s shoulders. “We'll make a woman of 
you yet.” 

The lift carried them down to the restaurant 
floor. They dined, not too badly, at a side 
table from which they could view the small, 
crowded room. Olivia felt disappointed. 
Only a few people were in evening dress. It 
was rather a dowdy assembly, very much like 
that in the boarding-house at Llandudno, her 
father’s summer holiday resort for years before 
the war. Her inexperience had expected the 
glitter and joy of London. The feast seemed 
tame and the imported mutton tough. She 
reproached herself for inadequate entertain- 
ment of her resplendent friend. 


THEY talked; chiefly Lydia, after she had 

received Olivia’s report on her family’s wel- 
fare and contemporary Medlow affairs; and 
Olivia listened contentedly, absorbing every 
minute strange, esoteric knowledge of the great. 
London world of which the pulsating center 
appeared to be Lydia Ltd., in Maddox Street. 
There Duchesses bought hats which their 
Dukes did not pay for. There Cabinet 
Ministers’ wives, in the hope of getting on the 
right financial side of Lydia, whispered con- 
fidential Cabinet secrets, while Ministers 
wondered how the deuce things got into the 
papers. She rattled off names like a machine- 
gun. She impressed Olivia with the fact that 
Lydia Ltd. was not a mere hat shop, but a 
social institution of which Lydia Dawlish was 
the creating and inspiring personality. 

She commanded a legion of men who had 
vowed that she should live, free of charge, on 
the fat of the land, and should travel whither- 
soever she desired, in swift motor-cars. 

“Of course, my dear,” she said, “it’s rather 
a strain. Men will cart about a stylish, good- 
looking woman for a certain time, just out of 
vanity. But if she’s a dull fool, they’re either 
bored to tears and chuck her, or they’ll want 
to—well—well— Anyhow, you’ve got to 
keep your wits about you and amuse them. 
You've got to pay for everything in this life— 
or work for the means of paying—which 
comes to the same thing. And I work. I 
don’t say it isn’t pleasant work—but it’s hard 
work. You go out with a man to dinner, 
theater, and a night club, and dismiss him at 
your front door at two o’clock in the morning 
with the perfectly contented feeling that he 
has had a perfectly good time and would be an 
ass to spoil things by hinting at anything 
different—and you’ve jolly well earned your 
comfortable, innocent night’s rest.” 

This exposition of the whole philosophy of 
modern conscientious woman came at the 
end of dinner. Olivia toyed absently with her 
coffee, watching successive spoonfuls of tepid, 
light-amber-colored liquid fall into her cup. 

- But—all these men—” she said in a low 
Voice; the position was so baffling and so dis- 
Concerting. “You are a beautiful and clever 
woman. Don’t they sometimes want to—to 
make love to you?” 

‘They all do. What do you think? I, an 


(To be continued) 
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unattached widow and, as you say, not un- 
attractive. But because I’m clever, I head 
them off. That’s the whole point of what I’ve 
been telling you.” 

“But suppose,” replied Olivia, still intent 
on her coffee, “suppose you fell in love with 
one of these men. Women do fall in love, I 
believe.” 

“Why then I’d marry him the next day,” 
cried Lydia with a laugh. “But,” she added, 
“that’s not the type of man a sensible woman 
falls in love with.” 

Olivia’s eyes sought the table-cloth. She 
was conscious of disturbance and, at the, 
same time, virginal resentment. “As far as 
my limited experience goes—a woman isn’t 
always sensible.” 

“She has to learn sense. -That’s the great 
advantage of modern life. -It.gives her every 
opportunity of acquiring it from the moment 
she goes out into the world.” 

“And what kind of man does the sensible 
woman fall in love with?” 

“Somebody comfortable,” replied . Lydia. 
“My ideal would be a young, rather lazy, and 
very broad-minded bishop.” 

“But these men who take you out—” 
Olivia persisted thoughtfully “and do all these 
wonderful things for you—it must cost them 
a dreadful lot of money—what kind of people 
are they?” 

“All sorts. Some are of the very best—the 
backbone of the nation. They go off and marry 
nice girls who don’t frequent night clubs, and 
settle down for the rest of their lives.” 

They drank their coffee and went upstairs, 
where questions of more immediate practical 
interest occupied their minds. Olivia’s ward- 
robe was passed in review, while Myra stood 
impassive like a sergeant at kit inspection. 

“My poor child,” said Lydia, “you’ve not a 
single article, inside or outside, that is fit to 
wear. I'll send you a second-hand clothes 
woman who’ll buy. up the whole lot as it stands 
and give you a good price for it. I don’t know 
yet quite what you’re thinking of doing—but 
at any rate you can’t do it in these things.” 

Olivia looked wistfully at the home-made 
garments which Lydia cast with scorn across 
the bed. They had at least seemed quite 
dainty and appropriate. 

“Well,” she said with a sigh. 
best, Lydia.” 





HE bell rings: Mandy sets 

down her iron. But warned by 
the shining red “‘Signalite”’ she dis- 
connects the cord before she “an- 
swers the door.” Brightlv burning 
as long as the current is on, a red 
Signalite cap on the end of the cord 
is an insistent reminder to both 
careless and careful to “disconnect 
before leaving.” It removes all 
chance of overheating, scorching, 
and wasted electricity. 
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HESE all-important matters held their at- 
tention till a quarter past eleven, when Mr. 
Sydney Rooke was announced. He was an 
elderly young man in evening dress, with 
crisp, black hair parted in the middle and 
thinning at the temples. A little, military 
mustache gave him an air of youth which was 
belied by deep lines in his sallow face. His 
dark eyes were rather tired and his mouth 
hard. But his manners were perfect. He gave 
them both to understand that though Lydia 
was, naturally, the lady of his evening’s 
devotion, yet his heart was filled with a sense of 
Olivia’s graciousness. Half a dozen words and 
a bow did it. Ina polite phrase, a bow, and a 
gesture he indicated that if Miss Gale would 
join them, his cup of happiness would over- 
flow. Olivia pleaded fatigue. Then another 
evening? With Mrs. Dawlish. A pleasant 
little party, in fact. He would be enchanted. 
“We'll fix it up for about a fortnight hence,” 
said Lydia significantly. ‘Tomorrow then, 
dear, at eleven.” 

When they had gone, Olivia, who had ac- 
companied them to the flat door, threw herself 
on the sofa and, putting her hands behind her 
head, stared over the edge of her own world into 
a new one strange and bewildering. 

Myra entered. “Are you ever going to bed?” 

“T suppose I must,”’ said Olivia. 

“Are dressed-up men like that often coming 
here?” 

“God knows,” said Olivia, “who is coming 
here. I don’t.” ’ 
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Furnishings and Decorations 


(Continued from page 49) 


a certain solid magnificence which was far 
from unattractive. 

The term Jacobean is loosely applied to the 
entire period from the accession of James I in 
1603 to the death of Charles II in 1688, al- 


| though the term ‘‘Stuart’”’ would be more cor- 
| rectly employed. For still greater accuracy, 
| however, it may be divided into three parts; the 
| Jacobean period proper, covering the reign of 


James I and Charles I, the Cromwellian period 


| or Commonwealth, from 1649 to 1660, and the 
| Carolean or Restoration period under Charles 
| If and James IT, from 1660 to 1688. 


Furniture continued to be made of oak for 


| the most part, but the variety of pieces was 


gradually extended to include settees and love- 
seats, day-beds, mirrors, buffets, dressers, and 
footstools, the latter made a practical necessity 
by the high seats of the chairs. 


Jacobean Characteristics 


Although refined in proportion and detail in 
comparison with that of the earlier portion of 
the Tudor period, early Jacobean and Restora- 
tion furniture was still heavy and lacking in 
grace, with a tendency to squat proportions 
which resulted, no doubt, from the prevalence 
of low ceilings in the rooms of the period. 


| Court cupboards were still produced, but by 


degrees the huge swellings of the columns sup- 
porting the cornice diminished in size until 
they became small, pendant ornaments. 

Prior to the Commonwealth, chairs remained 
few in number—possibly because too un- 
comfortable to achieve popularity—stools and 
benches continuing to satisfy the needs of the 
masses. The wainscot chair persisted, but with 
an interesting difference which is an aid to the 
identification of individual pieces. In strictly 
Elizabethan types, the top rail of the chair is 
placed between the uprights, whereas in 
Jacobean wainscot chairs the rail is fastened 
across the tops of the uprights and forms part 
of the cresting. Ornamental design was 
largely architectural during the early part of 
the Stuart or Jacobean period, and its chief 
inspiration was derived from the Renaissance, 
as in the days of the Tudors. 

A new type of chair was originated in York- 
shire about the beginning of the Common- 
wealth. This was smaller and lighter in scale 
than the wainscot chair, and had turned legs 
and stretchers. The open back had uprights 
with carved finials, and there were two or more 
fan-shaped, carved crosspieces, often with 
pendant ornaments in the form of acorns, as 
illustrated in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 49. Another interesting style had the 
back filled with a double row of slender spindles 
held in place by carved crosspieces with the 
lower edges cut to form a series of rounded 
arches. Somewhat later there was evolved a 
chair with a square back, not joined to the 
seat at the bottom as in the wainscot chair, 
and having turned legs, stretchers, and up- 
rights, and back and seat padded and covered 
with leather or a sober-hued fabric. This is 
the type popularly known as the Cromwell 
chair. Another very charming piece of furni- 
ture which became popular during the Crom- 
wellian Era, was the gate-leg table, made both 


| with turned legs of the type shown at the 
|foot of page 49, and with the twisted legs 
| which have been attributed to Portuguese 


influence. 
With the restoration of the monarchy and 


the placing of Charles II upon the throne of 
England, a new and more luxurious mode of 
living succeeded the Puritanical self-denial and’ 
sober frugality of the Commonwealth. The 
increased use of walnut fostered the clabora- 
tion of furniture, since it was superior to oak 
for delicate turning and carving. Chair seats 
and backs of cane were introduced, and the 
Flemish scroll was lavishly employed. At first it 
appeared only in the carving of chair backs and 
crestings, but soon was used to form the front 
legs and arm supports, and frequently was seen 
in the ornately-carved _ stretchers, usually 
arched, which extended across the front, be-’ 
low the seat. A superb chair of this type, with 
twisted stretchers and back supports, scroll 
front legs and arm supports, cane seat and 
back, and a richly carved cresting and front 
stretcher, may be noted in the lower left-hand 
corner of page 49. This is a particularly inter- 
esting example, both on account of its mastérly 
execution, and because the British royal arms 
appear in the cresting, thus indicating that it 
was made for some member of the royal family, 
if not for the King himself. Another style of 
high-backed chair was upholstered with bright 
colored fabrics, and sofas‘ and settees were 
made to match. Settles with the seats hinged 
so that the lower portion served as both seat 
and chest were introduced. Beds were in- 
creasingly ornate, with headboards and testers - 
richly carved as well as the posts. In addition 
to the long, narrow refectory table which in 
Elizabeth’s reign began to supersede the re- 
movable table tops laid on stretchers, gate-leg 
and draw-top types became common, and the 
increasing prevalence of tea and coffee drinking 
led to the introduction of small tables of every 
conceivable shape. : 
In addition to oak and walnut, the late ~ 
Carolean period witnessed the introduction of ~ 
elm, beech, chestnut, and deal for the making of ~ 
furniture, but these woods being less durable, ~ 
few examples have survived. ' 


Forms of Decoration 

Inlay, marqueterie, painting, lacquering, 
applied ornament, and veneer were employed 
to some extent thoughout the seventeenth 
century, and with increasing frequency toward 
its close. Carving, however, was still the 
principal means of enriching furniture ‘and 
was of several types, including modeled, flat, 
and scratch carving. In the first, the design 
was elaborately modeled and thrown into still 
higher relief by sinking the background. The 
flat type was formed by gouging out the back- 
ground, leaving the pattern as a series of flat 
forms, and in srcatch carving the design was 
merely outlined with deep incisions. 

Neither the Tudor styles in furniture, nor 
those of the Carolean or Charles II period can 
be regarded as typically English. The first 
were dominated by Renaissance ideas, and 
the second were developed under a monarch 
whose tastes and sympathies were French 
rather than English. It was the early and 
middle portions of the so-called Jacobean 
period which came nearest to achieving @ 
national art expression, and it is interesting 
to note that they supplied the models for the 
earliest furniture produced in the American 
Colonies, and that many fine old pieces of 
distinctly Jacobean inspiration may stil B 
found among the treasured heirlooms ™ 
American homes, and in our leading museums. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


If not, reread this lesson in which you will find them all answered. 
Then take pen and paper and write down the answers from memory. 
1. Which English period inspired the earliest American furniture? 
. Was Elizabethan or Tudor furniture purely English in conception? 
. Name the chief types of decoration used in the XVII century. 
. Describe the three most prominent types of early Jacobean chairs. 
. Merition some of the furnishings developed in the XVII century. 
. Name some of the characteristics of Elizabethan furniture. 





